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WORKER'S JOURNAL 

By Charles Denby, Editor 

Who Doesn’t Have a Lemon? 

Several years ago, when Ralph Nader began to expose the 
automobile companies on safety, pointing out the defective way 
they were building cars, many workers were very glad about the 
exposures. But many workers also said it would all end up with 
no improvement in the safety of cars so long as the rat race for 
production continued. Nader could yell all he pleased about more 
safety features for the cars being built, but until something 
eould force the companies to slow down the automation machines, 
slow down the production lines to a pace where a worker could 
turn out quality work instead of quantity of jobs, workers knew 
that safety would not improve, but only get worse. 


By Raya Dunayevskaya 

Chairman National Editorial Board 

On Jan. 3, in what he billed as his last public dinner speech before inauguration, 
Nixon proposed a toast to the President and the presidency. Far more precisely 
than the intellectual jibes that stress Nixon’s nonentity — “When Nixon is alone in a room 
is anyone there?” — Nixon’s own toast centered attention on the most fantastic imperi- 
al power the world has ever seen. It was clear that, in toasting President Johnson, he 
was toasting the presidency which he would wield for the next four crucial years. 

The 12 grey-suited, nameless, 
faceless, mindless, rich WASPS 
f that Nixon named to the Cabinet 

disclosed still another facet of 
the old Cold War warrior who 
had first sprung to fame during 
Joe McCarthy’s witch - hunting 
■ y— i heyday, that of little Napoleon 

I dreaming to be a big one, 

I L#M “alone” setting foreign and dom- 

L e s«c Policies. 
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Nader now seems to have forgotten his campaign for safety 
qualities in automobiles, and has turned his attention to drugs 
and food, which is also very important. But if his exposures there 
don't do any more good than they have done in the auto industries, 
Nader would do better to save his breath and his time. 

QUALITY NEVER WORSE 

I have been an auto worker for nearly 30 years, and I feel 
sure that never before in history have cars been manufactured 
with such little quality as they are being produced today. Many 
workers in GM are saying that they are afraid to buy GMC cars, 
Ford workers won’t buy Fords, and Chrysler workers complain 
just as much as Chrysler products. 

The reason is simple. Workers in each of these companies 
see how these cars are built where they work. They know what 
fe missing. They see the defects first hand. But because they don’t 
see 4l>e other factories, they feel it can’t be possible for conditions 
to be as btd elsewhere as where they work. Nader was talking 
about safety belts and padded dash boards, but the workers are 
talking about the other parts of the car, that are far more important 
for safety than any belt or padded dashboard eould ever be. 

One worker I know was going to Alabama with his family to 
visit his parents for the holidays. He has a new GM car, and after 
getting packed up and driving two blocks from his home, the 
motor dropped from the frame onto the street. When he looked 
down and saw it lying on the pavement he said, “Thank God 1” His 
Wife thought he had gone crazy, but he said, “If we were on the 
highway going 70 or 80 miles an hour, and this had happened, 
we could have been killed. And when they took our bodies from 
the wreckage they would have said the driver was probably asleep 
or drunk, or just lost control.” Workers are convinced that many 
of the wrecks that kill people are caused by defects like this in 
the cars. 

Another worker, who had just bought a new Mercury, with 
less than 500 miles on it, came to visit me and was cussing the 
whole time about how many times the motor went dead on the 
expressway, and the car stopped, before he made the 15 miles 
to my house. When he was ready to go home, he asked me to 
drive behind him because he wanted to be sure he got there. (He 
didn’t take the expressway ! ) The car stopped several times, but 
he finally made it. 

PARADE OF LEMONS 

Some years ago, when a worker bought a car that had defects, 
he would put cardboard signs in the window with a lemon drawn 
on it, and drive around the dealers’ lot and through the streets to 
warn others away from the dealer and the company. It was a very 
effective weapon. But today the companies have become smarter. 
They now have a 25,000 to 50,000 mile, or five year, warranty, 
so that if your car is a lemon you will just bring it back to the 
dealer and get it repaired. “If, that is,” as one worker put it, “you 
don’t get killed in it before you get it back to the dealer.” If you do 
make it back, the agreement is usually written in such a way that 
you wind up paying for the repairs, anyway. 

If we began to use the cardboard signs with the lemons again, 
we would have long caravans of cars parading around every auto 
dealer in the country. We are working in the Frame Department. 
Every day the defective parts get worse than the day before. 
Nobody in supervision seems to care about it. Sometimes when a 
frame is loaded to be put on a car, a worker will say, “Man, I 
hate to think who will get the car with that frame.” Another will 
say, “And to think of all the money people pay to buy scrap !” The 
part of the car that used to be the biggest lemon was the motor. 
Today the cars are lemons from top to bottom, inside included. 

No wonder they are always reporting more people being 
killed on highways than in planes, or in the war. When will the 
public begin to demand quality instead of quantity? How can the 
mad rush for production be checked, so workers can produce the 
kind of cars they want to, cars they know will be safe, cars they 
will have confidence in buying themselves? Probably not until the 
workers themselves can control production. That is when 
the public can expect safety— when something is finally done about 
fee automation machines and the production madness. * 
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' The thousands of student strikers at San Francisco State College William P Rogers. On the con- 
have begun some very new and important stages in the freedom ^ire to° whTThe^lerii^'anf 
movement. The strike, which is continuing into the new year, is the therefore, the need to appear like 
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Liberation Front students, (Mexican, Chinese, Latin American, Japa- gaf> ’ 
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Nixon himself was the one who 
delivered the most irresponsible 


Students Union demands. In great numbers they have chosen to wbh Russia ! 

| unite with the non-white students. Thus black students, Third World . new little Napoleon prom- 
Liberation Front students, (Mexican, Chinese, Latin American, Japa- security gap, 

nese, and Filipino student groups) and white students (not just ity. ” build up “air supremacy” 
Students for a Democratic Society and other radical whites) and give greater weight to the 
finally came together. military as opposed to the top 
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How were there so many firsts in this student strike of 1968 root out the whiz kid approach.” 
as against the Berkeley movement of 1964-65? The answer lies This speech, made on Oct 25 
in the crisis of American society, nationally and internationally, over CBS, was followed the next 
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to resistance, anti-war demonstrations and marches. American largest weapons producer in the 

youth, white as well as non-white, were asked to kill and be killed U.S.) built the F-lll to announce: 
and the largest number in history were saying: No, we won’t. “the F-lll in a Nixon Administra- 

But above all was the critical stage which has been reached T/ de ’ nto . one of the 

witnin the country. The black question — never more critical since acy.” 

the Civil War — was never more disregarded than by the campaign of As the close election results 
Richard Nixon. Where all have been saying that Nixon is uncom- showed, this type of nuclear- 
mitted on the great issues such as race, the black population of Powered sabre rattling very near- 
this country, who voted against him by eight and nine to one, knew 1? * os ^ the presidency to Nixon, 
that nothing could be further from the truth. He is very much com- th ® "otej and £ gotTSuraHt°y 
mitted— to his own white “philosophy.” It is this racism in the only because the bomb-away Gen- 
United States which the black people are determined to tear out, eral Curtis LeMay made it look as 
Continued on page 4 Continued on page 5 
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Interview With Theodorakis 

“My Songs Are For TheFree Greeks’ ’ — Theodorakis 


Mikos Theodorakis, the 
composer of Zorba the Greek, 
was the first public opponent 
of. the Greek Junta within 
Greece. His name appeared 
on the earliest statement of 
the underground, and his 
voice was heard on its tapes. 

Until his capture in August, 
1967, Theodorakis was the public 
leader of the Patriotic Front. A 
Marxist, he has been a prisoner 
of right wing governments sev- 
eral times, but he is probably the 
most popular individual in 
Greece. The colonels released 
hi# from prison early in 1968 
following a world campaign in 
his behalf, but Theodorakis was 
kept under strict surveillance. 

JRenato Bucci, a reporter for 
Novella 2000, and A1 Banno, a 
singer of Theodorakis’ songs in 
Italian translation, visited the 
eomposer last summer at his new 
home in Vrahati near the Co- 
rinthian Isthmus. They saw Theo- 
dorakis a few days after the un- 
successful attempted assassina- 
tion of the leader of the junta, 
Col. Papadopoulos. 


“Are you happy to stay in 
Greece?” 

“'Who does not stay in his own 
country happily ? Theodorakis an- 
swered. “Only, 1 feel the desire 
work ; lately, more and more. For 
instance, 1 would like to live in 
Italy.” 

“But are you free? Can you 
speak freely? Move? Write 
music?” 

“1 am never free. Do you sec 
this villa in the middle of the 
fields? It is surrounded by police. 
I can’t even walk a hundred 
meters without them knowing it. 
That’s why your visit has left me 
speechless with surprise. Greeks 
are afraid to come visit me. 
They’d be immediately black- 
listed.” 

Theodorakis was visibly upset. 
The Italians were embarrassed. 
Theodorakis took them into a 
large room where the builders 
have left steps Unfinished. At 
the corner, under a black cloth, 
there was a piano. Theodorakis 
began to play. The music was 
torrential. It rolled from his 
fingers like inspiration. The ivory 
notes reflected their white light 
in the acetylene lamp. 

"Get the tape recorder. Tape 
these songs. They have never 


been published before. I wrote 
them in prison. Do it for me, and 
for all the free Greeks who are 
abroad." 

What are your songs talking 
about?” 

They speak of the people, 
about the Greeks, about the 
Greece that has been waiting for 
centuries and is still waiting 
without despairing . . . Greece is 
a nation of slaves, a nation of 
old people. Yes, old. people. The 
youth has left for other lands. 
More than 600,000 are all over 
the world. It is for them that I 
write my songs . . . 

“Ah! 1 wish I could go away, 
leave everything and relive the 
joy of freedom: Everyone listen- 
ed to my music. Even Constan- 
tine. Now the king is at Capri. 
A vacation. Better this way. 
Greece was never free. 

“When I was in jail J kept 
thinking of the sea. I still remem- 
ber how it felt the first day, 
after the first moments of anxiety 
and agony. I knocked at the ioa.ll 
of my cell . . . tock-tock. And my 
comrades ansivered the same way: 
1 All is iv ell.’ They were alive. 
What a joy that minute. Then the 
long wait, without knowing what 
to expect. And the sea coming 
to your thought, the night, the 
darkness, d^r earns. Then you 
awake and your hands are wet 
with perspiration.” 

Theodorakis arose. He walked 
two steps, stopped, calmed him- 
self. He smiled, “Tonight" he 
suddenly shouted. “Tonight we 
will go eat at the village. We’ll 
eat like free Greeks. We’ll drink 
and touch glasses. There is noth- 
ing else we can do.” 


The interview ended. The 
Italians went home and when 
their article appeared, Theodora- 
kis was exiled to a remote moun- 
tain area. 

In December of 1968 he was 
again taken to prison to be held 
for trial on a pre-junta charge 
of insulting the king. He was 
taken to court on the appointed 
day in chains only to be returned 
to prison without trial, for the 
prosecution had not been able to 
find a single witness who would 
testify against him! 

— Dan Georgakas and 
Eleni Paidcussi 
(Two long-playing albums of 
Theodorakis, proceeds of which 
will go to anti-junta struggles, 
are available through Smyrna 
Press, Box 418, Stuyvesant Sta- 
tion, NYC, 10009.) 


Italian Peasant Strikers Die; 
New Worker Groups Forming 

Genoa, Italy — It is difficult to have a clear prospect of 
what has happened here recently and its meaning for both 
the Italian working class, and the world proletariat . It may 
be easier for you, who will analyse the facts from outside. 
During the entire month of®” 


Way of the World 

By Ethel Dunbar 

Where Are Human Values ? 


November, university and es- 
pecially high school students held 
general assemblies, speeches, 
demonstrations, meetings with 
workers. 

Many Italian workers were 
also on the move, fighting 
against the division in the coun- 
try into several “wage areas”; 
the difference between wages in 
the first and the last area is 
25 percent. There was also a 
great strike of all state workers 
— railwaymen, government 
clerks, etc. — with considerable 
tension over the government's 
solution for the pension problem. 

Finally, toward the middle of 
November, there was no more 
government, since Socialists, 
Christian Democrats and Repub- 
licans were preparing a new 
edition of the center-left. 
PEASANTS STRIKE IN SICILY 

On Monday, Dec. 2, several 
hundred peasants blocked one 
of the principal roads in Sicily, 
after a two week strike for better 
conditions and against the wage 
area system. Barricades were 
built and some 80 policemen 
arrived, armed with machine 
guns. 


They marched toward the 
peasants and started throwing 
tear gas grenades, but the wind 
blew the gas back, while the 
peasants answered with a rain 
of rocks. When the police began 
a retreat, the workers descended 
from their barricades and sur- 
rounded the armed forces, who 
ran across the fields, followed 
by the demonstrators. 

Then someone lost his head 
(or remembered the orders given 
before leaving the barracks) and 
fired. Machine guns started 
shooting, and the peasants began 
to burn some of the police cars. 
When it ended, two peasants 
lay dead, three others severely 
wounded, with scores of bullets 
in their bodies. 

These murders took place dur- 
ing the same time that 10,000 
students were marching through 
Turin, 30,000 in Rome and tens 
of thousands in many ether 
Italian cities, great and small. 
The police did not attack them 
— not yet. 

ALL ITALY EXPLODES 

On Tuesday, Dec. 3, the left 
wing parties and the trade unions 
called for a six hour — yes, six 


20,000 Electrical Workers in 
N.Y. Strike; Is First in 42 Yrs. 


This world is getting to be so 
crooked that nobody seems to 
cSTO about human values any 
longer. People are killed, burned, 
bdaten, just for a few pennies be- 
cause others have gone crazy 
trying to live without working 
for (hat living. 

They have become just like the 
old rieh whites used to be, and 
doing just like they used to do. 
Thp black people and the poor 
white men worked so hard, and 
theft the big fat rich white men 
collected all the money, and gave 
the poor just enough to almost 
get by at the end of the year. 

This is the real reason the poor 
black and white people are steal- 
ing and killing to try to live half- 
way as decently as other human 
beings. 

POOR PAY MORE 

Many can’t understand why 
these people are acting as they 
do, but I think it is because the 
big leaders are trying so hard to 
stay on top, by paying the poor 
working people the lowest wages 
they can. 

In the black neighborhoods, 
grocery stores have raised the 
prices of food three times higher 
than stores in the white neighbor, 
hoods. If you don’t live in a black 
neighborhood, and don’t believe 
it, take a visit to one and see for 
yourself. 1 


Over the holidays, a 12-pound 
turkey in white neighborhoods 
cost only $3.75, but in the black 
neighborhood it cost $7.85. The 
daily papers claim that the rea- 
son for this is the riots of 1967 — 
but the white man was robbing 
the black people long before the 
riots broke out. In fact, that’s one 
reason they did break out. 

The riots will never stop as 
long as more young black people 
are born, because the young are 
just not going to take the same 
things black people used to take. 
INSURANCE CHEATS 

Anyone can see how the rich 
man is trying to take advantage 
of the poor people, including the 
white poor. Take car insurance. 
It has become hard to get be- 
cause the companies want to beat 
people out of all the money they 
can. 

They will take your money for 
years, but if they finally have to 
give you back a little, they Will 
throw you out of your insurance 
and claim you are a bad driver, 
or that you live in the wrong 
neighborhood — even if you are 
not in your neighborhood, but 
out on the highway somewhere, 
when you get hit. 

This whole world is in a terrible 
state, and it will take a complete 
1 change to straighten it out. 


New York, N. Y. — On Dec. 
1, 20,000 workers at Con- 
solidated Edison went ’out on 
strike for the first time in 
42 years, after having re- 
jected a contract negotiated 
by the union leadership. The 
rank-and-file upsurge was 
was spearheaded by young 
workers, who were not so 
accommodated to the “too 
cozy” union-company rela- 
tionship, as one outside man 
described the years without a 
strike. 

The men turned down a con- 
tract with no cost-of-living al- 
lowance; with wage provisions — 
i 7 l /2 percent per year — not likely 
even to match New York City’s 
rising prices; and minimum pre- 
mium for night and Sunday work. 
NO TIME STUDY 

Men starting work at Con Ed 
now work with up to 324,000 volts, 
a far cry from the low voltage or 
even DC current of a generation 
ago. The greater danger adds 
to the self-assertiveness of the 
workers; they have not permitted 
the company to establish time 
standards for jobs on high-volt- 
age installations. Their self as- 
sertiveness was manifest within 
the union as well. 

What might have been a close 
vote if only young workers op- 
i posed became an overwhelming 
rejection when workers approach- 
ing retirement joined with them. 

Opponents of the contract in- 
formally organized against it by 
talking up contract issues in the 
shops. The pension provisions 
galvanized the opposition of old- 
er workers — Con Ed had been 
given the right to reduce the 
pension by half the men’s social 
security benefits. 

MASS PICKETING 

| When the strike began, Con Ed 
j tried to maintain minimum ser- 
vices with 4,000 supervisors on 
long shifts. Against them, strik- 
ers engaged in mass picketing, 
in some cases blocking access to 
the scabs, several workers being 
arrested in the process. 


They encouraged friendly 
people in the city to use all their 
electrical appliances in order to 
tax the generative facilities and 
put pressure on the company, 
which had admitted that the 
supervisors manning the plants 
were ill-equipped to hand# any- 
thing out of the ordinary, especi- 
ally extra power requirements. 

Naturally, the newspapers were 
asking people to cooperate with 
the company and hold down pow- 
er usage during peak hours. 

CONTRACT RUNAROUND 

It soon became clear that, de- 
spite the militance of the men 
on the picket lines, the union had 
no intention of negotiating a bet- 
er contract. After the strike had 
continued for a week, the 'leader- 
ship announced that it was “still 
too early” to issue strike benefits. 

The next day the company and 
union negotiated a second con- 
tract, with minor improvements 
in pensions, vacations and pre- 
mium pay — but workers were 
to pay for those tidbits by labor- 
ing three months longer at the 
same wages. 

Young workers seemed as sus- 
picious of this new contract as 
they were of the first one. But 
this time they were less success- 
ful in generating broadbased op- 
position to it. The financial pinch, 
from having neither wages nor 
strike benefits two weeks before 
Christmas, contributed to the 
changed mood at the next vote: 
only one-fourth of the workers 
again rejected the contract. 

CON ED WOOS UNION 

Con Ed, with some connivance 
from the union, had kept the op- 
position of the workers in 
bounds. But the company does 
not wish to see an unexpected 
strike like this one repeated. 

Therefore, Con Ed officials be- 
gan pushing in the press for a 
new law to make contracts nego- 
tiated with the union leadership 
binding on the rank-and-file — 
guaranteeing them that the union 
would be an instrument to con- 
trol its workers, not to defend 
their interests. As one worker 
said, “If they pass that law, the 
union won’t be ours.” j 
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NEW CRISIS 

MILAN, Italy, Jan. 2, 1969— 
On New Year’s Eve a student, 
16 years old, was shot and 
will probably die or be para- 
lyzed for the rest of his life. 
New demonstrations have 
broken out. 

(Ed. Note: We will carry fur- 
ther news from Italy next 
issue.) 


hour — strike in Sicily — just 
Sicily — and 15 to 20 minutes 
in the rest of the country. 

But the Italian workers and 
students, already near the ex- 
plosion point, rose up every- 
where spontaneously. It was not 
a general strike, but started 
discussions and prepared the 
road for shop assemblies not 
under the direct control of the 
trade unions, but on the con- 
trary, against their organization 
of the struggles. 

Demonstrations were held all 
over Italy. While they were 
mainly prepared by the Movi- 
mento Studentesco, at least half 
the demonstrators were usually 
workers. 

TURNING POINT 

Looking back, one can easily 
see that we have just gone 
through a very critical period for 
Italian capitalism — not a re- 
volutionary moment, but one that 
marks a turning point for the 
working class, the official work- 
ers’ parties, the student move- 
ment, and the various left wing 
groups. 

The student movement has 
reached a very wide influence. 
In each of the major cities 
(Rome, Milan, Naples, Turin, 
as well as Genoa, Venice, Bolo- 
gna, Florence, Palermo, Bari and 
Trieste) the movement can count 
on 100 to 300 activists or more, 
fully occupied with the struggle. 
In each of these cities there 
are from one to three thousand 
more students and workers who 
take part in most of the demon- 
strations. 

In addition there are smaller 
cities like Pisa, Savona, Udine, 
Alessandria, Catania, Ancona 
that take part. One day there 
were more than 5,000 high 
school students in the streets 
in Udine. On another, as many 
in Alessandria. The next day, 
10,000 in Catania. 

WHAT NEXT? 

But the student movement has 
three main limitations: 1) there 
is no precise political line, and 
there are often clashes between 
different groups regarding both 
tactical and strategic questions. 
This is because most of the small 
old left-wing groups have entered 
the student movement. 2) It is 
impossible to reach a national 
organization, even if vague and 
with a great political elasticity. 
3) Even locally, the student 
movement has not been able to 
express an alternative form of 
organization other than the gen- 
eral assembly, which is OK until 
it has to choose among two or 
three possibilities. 

The point is: are we ready for 
a new revolutionary organiza- 
tion? Will the student movement 
give a real contribution in this 
direction, with all of it class 
bonds with the bourgeoisie, and 
with all of its extremisms? 

Meanwhile, nothing new has 
happened in the last few weeks. 
There have been some local 
“general” strikes — but they 
have been completely under 
trade union control. The new 
year' will see if the reforms that 
the new government has pre- 
pared will be enough to stop the 
struggles.. 
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From The Auto Shops 


On the Line 


The Sprinkler that Failed — 

A Holiday Tale By Chrysler 

by John Allison 

When production was being run in Plant No. 3 at ' 
Chrysler Highland Park plant, management installed a,' 
sprinkler system for fire protection. During Christmas sea- 
son, the office workers and management personnel were 
home having a nice time with their families. 

There’s nothing wrong with that, except that maybe 
all workers should have the same opportunity. But at any 
rate the heat in the office building went down: the sprinkler 


Ford Rouge 

DETROIT, Mich. — The 
Ford Motor Company 
is really a two-faced hypo- 
crite. The company sends 
out a letter to many of its 
salaried people telling them 
not to discriminate because 
Of color. The letter tells the 
supervisory people that they 
should judge people on mer- 
it, not on skin color. This is 
the face which they try to 
show the public. 

If anyone ever asks if there is 
discrimination at Fords, all they 
have to do is pull out the letter 
and show everyone what they 
tell their managers, supervisors 
and foremen. 

RACIST FACE 

But talk is cheap. In action 
there is another face to the Ford 
Motor Company — a racist one. 
One example is in so-called labor 
relations — which is supposed to 
be neutral between the company 
and the union. 

One labor relations man, 
Fisher, has risen from step six 
to step nine in less than six 
months. How has he done this? 
By his record of settling with 
black people who are protesting 
against racism in the plant. He 
settles by working with foremen 
to fire black workers who protest 
too much. 

Before the election Fisher had 
bragged about how Wallace 
would be the best man for Pres- 
ident. Now he talks about how 
none of those black people he 
has fired are going to get back 
In the plant. 

His mentality is that of an over- 
seer on a plantation or of a 
prison warden. He is supposed to 
be qualified for his job because 
of some degree he received in 
school, but to us he is not quali- 
fied to understand human beings 
in the plant. It is time for him 
to go and we intend to see that 
he does. 

REVOLTS 

Foremen are getting busted up 
by young workers in the plant 
all the time. Ford tries to blame 
it on leaflets and stories in News 
& Letters and FRUM. 

- It is not the leaflets and 
stories, it is the exploitative and 
racist practices of labor rela- 
tions, foremen and the whole 
Ford Company. And the union of- 
ficials have too long looked the 
other way. This is what must be 
stopped. 

Chrysler Mack 

DETROIT, Mich. — The 
company finally got rid 
of the poisonous smoke 
which we wrote about in 
News & Letters, but they 
replaced it with harder work. 

The old arch welder holder 
which produced the smoke weigh- 
ed around half a pound and we 
would be carrying it around all 
day. Now they put in the new C2 
welder, which doesn’t produce 
smoke, but must weigh five or 
six pounds and so now we have 
to carry them around all day. 
HARDER WORK 

We have to produce the same 
amount of material as before, but 
now we have a heavier piece of 
equipment and it takes longer to 
weld because the holder is so big 
and awkward. The company says 
that this new machine gives bet- 
ter quality. To the company 
everything is production. If in the 
change to new equipment no 
smoke is produced, the workers 
are lucky. 

If the change means the work- 
ers have to carry around an extra 
five pounds, that’s the way it has 
to be. Everything is production 
and the workers be damned. 

We can even see this occur in 


workers who become foremen. 
All of a sudden life doesn’t mean 
a thing, production is ahead of 
life. The foremen think about the 
company instead of about the 
men. Production rules because of 
the $12 or $15 more a week that 
they make. 

BLACK FOREMEN 

The company is getting smart 
on the question of foremen. We 
have been hollering about having 
some black foremen on the line 
and now the company has put 
lots of black foremen on the lines 
where there are a majority of 
Negroes. Now the white bosses 
are really pushing the black fore- 
men hard to see that they push 
the black workers hard. 

We have to understand the ex- 
ploitation is both by race and 
class and that in fighting it we 
must unite race and class. A 
black foreman who makes us 
sweat few the company is no dif- 
ferent than a white foreman who 
does the same. 

If there are supervisors then 
they should be black as well as 
white, but we can’t forget that 
the supervisors work for the com- 
pany, not for the men. 

The union is supposed to work 
for the men, but they have been 
falling down on this. One example 
is the age of our representatives. 

The company has been hiring a 
lot of young foremen. But the 
union doesn’t have many young 
representatives. There are many 
young workers in the plant and 


we think that one way to get bet- 
ter representation would be to 
have younger officials in the 
union. 

Fleetwood 

DETROIT, Mich. — We struck 
at Fleetwood because the com- 
pany kept piling on work after 
tike model changeover. Now the 
company is trying a new tactic — 
piling the work on newly hired 
workers who don’t have union 
protection. It was the strike that 
made them hire more men, but 
now the company is really push- 
ing them. Fleetwood is putting 
these men in certain jobs where 
standards are not set and all 
types of extra work can be added 
on. 

The new men can’t do anything 
about it because there is no union 
protection for sixty days. By the 
time sixty days comes around 
the company will have set what- 
ever standards they see fit and 
there will be nothing the worker 
can do about it. 

We just finished a strike con- 
cerning all the work the company 
has been forcing us to do and 
now they are trying to do the 
same thing through the back 
door. Why shouldn’t workers be 
protected during the first sixty 
days? The union should move in 
faster to protect a job before the 
company builds it up to an almost 
inhuman task. 


system froze; and the result was 
a nice flood descended upon 
Chrysler’s gold-plated offices. 

I was also told some offices in 
Townsend’s Temple got wet while 
he enjoyed Christmas. 

HAPPY HOLIDAY 

The truth Is, the way things 
were going in the shop, the big- 
shots really needed that sprinkler 
system to cool off. 

Just to show that manage- 
ment’s heart was in the right 
place, the bosses on the night shift 
on the day before Christmas holi- 
day really got into the swing of 
things. As it so happened, the 
workers on day and afternoon 
shifts had pretty much worked up 
all of the production material at 
hand, which meant that the mid- 
night shift workers had to get 
their own stock. 

It also meant that production 


Dynamite Poverty 
Workers’ Home 

PIKEVILLE, Ky. — Alan 
and Margaret McSurely have 
asked for a federal investiga- 
tion of the dynamiting of 
their home near here Decem- 
ber 13. 

The McSurelys and their year- 
old son, Victor, narrowly es- 
caped death when the dynamite 
bomb missed their bedroom 
window. It hit the side of the 
house instead. 

BLAME COAL OWNERS 

The McSurelys charged in af- 
fidavits filed with the U.S. Dis- 
trict Attorney that the dynamit- 
ing was a part of a conspiracy 
against them on the part of coal 
operators and politicians in 
Eastern Kentucky. They said the 
conspiracy, designed to prevent 
organization by the poor, started 
with their arrest under a state 
sedition law in 1967; the law was 
later declared unconstitutional. 

The dynamiting came a week 
after the Kentucky Un-American 
Activities Committee (KUAC) 
held another in a series of hear- 
ings here. The McSurelys are 
field workers for the Southern 
Conference Education Fund 
(SCEF), which has been under 
attack by KUAC. 

Mrs. Anne Braden, associate 
director of SCEF, sent telegrams 
of protest to Gov. Louie B. Nunn 
and State Sen. Scott Miller, Jr., 
chairman of KUAC. 

KUAC STIRS HATE 

She charged that “this criminal 
act (the dynamiting) was pro- 
voked by the fear and hatred 
generated by your Committee. In 
Eastern Kentucky, this Commit- 
tee is serving only the interests 
of the coal operators . . . 

“When a society attempts to 
kill ideas by force and fear, it 
always ends up killing people. In 
the name of human life, we call 
on you to suspend activities of 
KUAC before it is too late — 
and a real tragedy descends on 
Kentucky.” 

The McSurely bombing was the 
latest in a series of dynamiting 
and violence against black and 
white residents of Kentucky. Five 
churches and a pharmacy were j 
bombed in the summer and fall 
in various parts of the state. The 
pharmacy bombing resulted in 
injury of four persons, including 
the pharmacist, a leader in the 
NAACP. 


had to stop, and as every worker 
knows, this is a cardinal sin 
against the corporation. In addi- 
tion, it was also the Christmas 
season, the workers were show- , 
ing the proper spirit by wishing 
each other a happy holiday sea- ; 
son, shaking bands with each oth- 
er and in general having a jovial 
time. > 

Well, it may have been a time 
for wishing happy holiday for the 
workers, but it sure wasn’t 
thought to be so by the bosses. 
And they made this clear by tak- 
ing down the names of workers 
who were not working like the , 
foremen wanted them to. The net 
result was that some 78 workers' 
names were turned in for dis- 
ciplinary action. 

PRODUCTION JITTERS 

The workers, of course, knew • 
what the corporation was mad at. 

It was the lost production from 
the three days’ holiday time work- 
ers got off for Christmas and the 
two other days they got for New 
Year. This meant production time 
lost forever. And the bosses had 
production jitters. How were they 
going to make up the production 
time lost unless they pushed the 
workers as much as they could? 

As they found out though, it 
was a bad time to push. Instead 
of getting out more production, 
the workers slowed down even 
more. This added to the bosses’ 
anger, and they called higher and 
higher supervision to try to threat- 
en the workers. This didn’t work 
either. 

At any rate, the original 78 
names that were turned in were 
later cut down to 28, and these 
are being negotiated. The man- 
agement tried to accuse three 
workers of being ringleaders of 
the trouble, and at first wanted 
to fire them. They were kept on, 
finally, but the company tried to 
give one of them ten days off, 
another five days off, and the 
last three days off. The remain- 
ing 25 were docked for three 
hours work. 

TENSION GROWS 

This isn’t over yet, and there 
is arguing between the company 
and union representatives over 
this whole issue, and things are 
expected to get a lot worse be- 
fore they get better between man- 
agement and the production work- 
ers. 

Adding to the friction is the 
tension that is felt about the mov- 
ing out of the plant workers to 
Ohio and to other Detroit-area 
Chrysler plants. With the new 
year, more layoffs are in the 
cards, and the recession the work- 
ers fear from the Nixon admin- 
istration is making a lot of them 
feel pretty edgy. 

If management starts to throw 
its weight around in the plant, it 
can find it is mixing a real ex- 
plosion that can blow up in its 
face. Things aren’t exactly like 
they used to be — especially be- 
tween the older workers and the 
young black militants. There is 
already handwriting on the wall 
that the experience of the older 
workers mixed with the energy 
and determination of the young 
militants can produce a very 
happy marriage for the workers, 
and mean bad medicine for man- 
agement in the future. 


— Fleetwood Worker 
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S.F. State College Rebellion 
Challenges Entire System 
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root and branch. And it is especially the young, articulate, black 
people at S. F. State who have begun to do it. 

Their call for a Black Studies Program challenges the educa- 
tional system. While previously only a few Marxist-Humanists have 
stressed the black man’s vanguard role throughout American his- 
tory, the demand by the Black Students Union puts the struggle 
a whole new level. The black consciousness which groups such 
as the Black Panthers have achieved since the assassination of Dr. 
Ring, has moved further in months than the decades of Negro 
History Week that black intellectuals founded to fight the total 
exclusion of black people from the history white society has 
practiced. 

DEMAND HISTORIC ROLE OF BLACK AMERICANS 

If the demand for the history of the black man is a mass 
demand, then it cannot be dealt away by appointing one black 
administrator at one school. All of the academic community will 
have to be shaken up, beginning with the historical societies who 
have perpetuated our present misconceptions of American history. 

' The African Studies programs which have been in existence the 
last few years will not do. We must come to grips with the true 
historic role of the black man in America. 

This revolutionary black consciousness will hopefully lead to 
a demand by white students that the real history of America— the 
history of its revolutionary peoples, black, brown, yellow, red and 
white— be taught in all the schools. It is not just black people but 
most especially white people who need to know the history of this 
country. This is not “educational reform” but part of a revolution- 
ary movement. 

The strike at State has not only brought black people to leader- 
ship, but has given voice to many new creative forces. Here is 
an excerpt from a leaflet of the “Intercollegiate Chinese For Social 
Action” at San Francisco State: 

“SF State has a Chinese language department that isolates 
the ‘Chinese Experience’ as a cultural phenomenon in a language 
that 83% of the Chinese in the United States do not speak. Realis- 
tically, we can expect that a Chinese woman, living in the ghetto, 
who speaks Cantonese cannot explain to the scholar that she is dying 
of tuberculosis because she speaks a ‘street language’ while the 
scholar mutters a classical poetry in Mandarin. SF State College 
does not teach Cantonese. 

“Chinatown is a ghetto. In San Francisco there are approximately 
50,000 Chinese of whom the vast majority live in Chinatown . . . 
n s “There are no adequate courses in any department or school 
at SF State that even begin to deal specifically with the problems 
of the Chinese people in this exclusionary and racist environment.” 
ALL ALIENATED GROUPS PARTICIPATE 

Latin-American and Mexican-American student organizations 
are also active in the strike. 

Besides new elements finding a voice in the student community, 
others joined in. On campus the American Federation of Teachers 
chapter went on strike both to support the students and to get 
recognition for their union. Their strike was supported by the San 
Francisco Labor Council. As a result, the food handlers in the 
cafeteria left their jobs. There are other unionized employees on 
campus who may refuse to cross picket lines. 

Off-campus, we cannot say whether the strike will act as a 
Springboard to an alliance with workers, though some groups within 
unions have issued support leaflets and urged workers in their 
union to go to San Francisco State and join the students. 

We can say that black labor, the black community, is very 
much behind what the students are doing. Community people have 
come to the campus. The students have moved off-campus to leaflet 
and explain the strike in the community. The emergence of the 
Third World Liberation Front is an indication that the support 
Is not limited to the black community, but includes other minorities 
in multi-racial San Francisco. 

Other campuses in California have had rallies in support of 
S.F. State. Some state colleges have indicated that they may walk 
out also. 

The current reactionary President, S. I. Hayakawa, says all 
would be normal except for a small hand f ul of militants and revolu- 
tionary communists. The thousands of black, brown, white and 
yellow students on strike give short shrift to this old lie. They 
have clearly shown how widespread the strike is. 
REVOLUTIONARY REORGANIZATION 

On the other side, certain "radical” groups have claimed 
that it was precisely their politics which led the movement at State 
to where it is. They, too, fail to see the vastness of the movement, 
all the elements which set it in motion, all the new ideas and forces 
Coming to the fore. They cannot all be summed up in the “vanguard 
party” with the “right line.” Instead these forces must be allowed 
to grow to represent a real philosophy of freedom. 

What the black students have begun at San Francisco State 
is the first act of revolutionary reorganization — the uprooting, at 
dfie and the same time, of the educational system and the racism 
that has put American civilization on trial. 
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THE YEAR PAST- 
PRESENT AND FUTURE 

I note that an “expert” in 
the U.S. State Department re- 
fers to 1968 as a year of retro- 
gression. How wrong he is. 

It was a year in which the 
Czechoslovakian Communist 
leaders had to make a partial 
submission to the masses. 
Also we had the mass revolt 
in France, followed by a simi- 
lar movement in Italy. The 
spark of revolt has been seen 
in Poland, and evidence shows 
that there is also a spark in 
Russia. 

The recent demonstrations 
in London showed progress de- 
spite some weaknesses even 
here. 

Harry McShane 

Glasgow 

* * * 

It has become almost a 
cliche— no matter how true — 
to decry the insanity of spend- 
ing billions on space explora- 
tion when we haven’t solved 
the problems of our own earth 
yet. So I put the cliche aside 
and got all wrapped up in fol- 
lowing the trip to the moon. 

Then came the night the 
news of the fantastic success 
of the flight was followed by 
the news that people were dy- 
ing in New York City because 
there was no heat in their 
tenament buildings. And I 
came crashing back to reality 
with a thud. It’s no cliche. It 
is insanity. 

Secretary 

Chicago 

* * * 

The race to build the first 
supersonic transport plane has 
been won by the Soviet Union 
and has received as little pub- 
licity here as the flight of the 
Apollo 8 did in the Soviet 
Union. The United States, after 
working on the project for the 
past six years, is a poor third 
in the race, with the joint 
French-British plane scheduled 
for testing in January. The 
American Boeing SST will not 
be completed until late 1970. 

The $2 billion cost of devel- 
oping the American version 
will come out of the taxpayer, 
while the profits from its man- 
ufacture and use will go to the 
stockholders in American air- 
craft industries. 

Observer 

Boston 

* * * 

In our shop we began to 
work shorter hours in Decem- 
ber. Nobody was surprised. 
We’ve been waiting for it ever 
since Nixon got in. We have 
been told that there has been 
a six percent decline in car 
orders already since the elec- 
tion. And this is just the be- 
ginning. It looks like it is going 
to be a pretty grim new year 
for the working man. 

Ford Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

THE BLACK REVOLT 

The history of the black past 
has never been put into a book 
where black children could see 
and read how the older black 
people have fought here, and 
died, just as the black people 
ere getting killed today for 
trying to be free. It would be 
a good thing if the white race 
would write a true history for 
their schools, a history that 
would show how the black race 
has come its long way through 
the injustice and oppression it 
has had to face. 

Some whites like to change 
the truth around. They don't 


mind saying that black folks 
can do some things — but not 
as well as the whites. When 
they tell history in their way, 
they list all of the bad things 
they can find that a blackiman 
might have done. All the good 
things that have been done are 
credited to the whites. None 
of the bad things done by 
whites are mentioned. 

There was a TV special re- 
cently about the city of Bos- 
ton. It proved once and far all 
that Negroes are not going to 
be fools any longer, saying yes 
to everything a white man 
says against them, because 
they are black. 

The black man is standing 
up to tell the white man What 
the black people want, and 
what they mean to have with- 
out any more waiting. One 
hundred years is long enough 
to become a free citizen of the 
United States. 

It has been the black man 
who has had the troubles in 
this country, all his life. Now 
the white man is beginning to 
know what trouble is. When 
black power gets a little 
stronger still, things will have 
to change — for the better or 
the worse. 

E. Dunbar 
Detroit 

* * * 

Some people are advocating 
things like five states for Neg- 
roes. This is contrary to What 
American citizens want. 

It is ridiculous even from 
the standpoint of the five 
states that are being asked for. 
What could we do with them if 
they gave them to us? Missis- 
sippi, Georgia, Alabama^ and 
the others . . . those states are 
so poor that when the rabbits 
go across the fields, they carry 
their own lunches! 

DPW Union Man 
Detroit 

* * * 

Workers of both races must 
realize the reality of a system 
which is seeking to draw at- 
tention away from a shaky 
economy, dangerous military- 
industrial collusion, and a 
quiet campaign against organi- 
zed labor, by appealing to 
white fears and racism. 

The “law and order” slogan 
is not only the excuse for anti- 
riot, anti-strike legislation, but 
also a bold attempt to justify 
a campaign of genocide at 
home at the same time as 
Americans are rejecting a si- 
milar campaign against the 
Vietnamese. 

Student in Exile 
Canada 

* * * 

PUERTO RICAN TRIALS 

Jose del Carmen Garcia 
Miranda went on trial in San 
Juan, Puerto Rico on Nov. 12 
for refusing induction into the 
American army. He was the 
first of over a hundred induc- 
tion refusers to stand trial. By 
Nov. 12 the draft trials had 
been scheduled continuously 
on into April, 1969. 

On Nov. 18 Garcia was ac- 
quitted. T he government’s 
case was reportedly airtight. 
The draft resistance trials 
were expected to last about an 
hour apiece. Instead, the very 
first trial dragged on in court 
for four days. And the govern- 
ment lost — on a technicality. 
Defense attorney Michael 
Standard introduced evidence 
to show that Garcia had been 
issued his induction order out 
of turn. 

On Nov. 20, Colonel Luis 
Torres Massa,- head of the Sal-,, 
ective Servicein Puerto Riqo, 


held a press conference. He 
denied that Garcia’s local 
board did not follow the pore- > 
scribed order of call when it 
drafted him. 

Torres stressed repeatedly 
during the press conference 
that the local boards did not 
discriminate against anyone 
because of his political be- 
liefs. Many Puerto Rican in- 
duction refusers are COs pri- 
marily for political reasons. 
They want Independence for 
Puerto Rico and argue that 
application of the draft law to 
Puerto Rico is illegal. 

The trial got a lot of atten- 
tion from the newspapers, and 
ran a lot of pictures of the 
judge and the colonel smiling. 
And that’s pretty much toe 
way things stand. At one time 
or other lately everyone has 
been smiling. But no one has 
yet had the last laugh. 

Thomas Dorney 

Puerto Rican Peace Center 

San Juan, Puerto Rice 

* * * 

MINE DISASTER 

At last — an article on the 
mine disaster in West Virginia 
that put the blame- where it 

belonged— on all of them: toe 

government, the companies, 
and the Union. How true ft 
is that only when the mining 
conditions are controlled by 
the miners themselves will 
such tragedies be ended. 

Reader 

Philadelphia 

* . * VI,.,). • . * • 

Your article on the mine 
disaster was really excellent. 
Not another paper or maga- 
zine I have read, whether 
“radical” or “bourgeois” came 
anywhere near touching the 
facts and the essence as yours 
did. I cannot help but feel that 
it had to be written by some- 
one who knew the mines and 
mining conditions, from inside, 
not from the outside. 

Auto Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

Editor’s Note: Andy Phillips, 
the author, was a miner for 
ten years in West Virginia, 
and has lived through an ex- 
plosion, several roof-falls. 

* * * 

THE BLINDING DOLLAR 

People from all walks of life 
have talked of love for their 
children, but I wonder how 
much sincerity is involved 
since we still tolerate systems 
of government that enslave all 
children. It is not the intent of 
the rulers for their children 
to come into this category. But 
they can’t help suffering aft 
the corruption of the price 
system — except the deprivation 
of slave labor. 

Slave labor constitutes some- 
thing like 75 to 90 percent of 
the world population, the great 
masses in India and Asia, 
Africa, Central and South 
America and Europe. Some 
everywhere. All illiterate vic- 
tims of the price-profit system, 
imposed on the masses since 
early history. Now it’s toe 
world bank with “Free World” 
military government . . . 

Labor organizations, peace 
movements, student rebellions, 
and the many do-good societies 
are not going to work for the 
liberation of the mass . . .bat 
in the ranks of all of these 
movements there are people 
who will. 

The Negro is the only people 
who have a purpose. They 
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Nixon — Old, New, Napoleonic 


need leadership and a plan of 
action that will organize in- 
dividuals of all nationalities, 
suffering victims of the 
system. In this movement 
there can be no discrimina- 
tion against any. A strong 
labor organization can stop 
aB production for war, and 
profits. They need a plan to 
replace the military-industrial 
establishment. 

Can we get away from the 
idea i of . the dollar, that 
mysterious power which is 
blinding the mass? 

b.t. 

New Mexico 

V s '' * * * 

I ' first dropout? 

I never thought I’d see the 
day- I would applaud George 
Romney. But the day he made 
his speech about ending the 
parochial schools was it. He 
marched jn where even a 
“radical” would have feared 
to tread. 

I suppose that when you find 
yourself in a job where you 
have to face reality in order 
to solve your problems, you 
suddenly find yourself forced 
to face the truth. 

I’m sorry to say that I pre- 
dict poor Mr. Romney will be 
the first one of the cabinet to 
be fired from his brand new 
post. 

' Engineer 

' i > ■■ ■ Michigan 

* 

PHILOSOPHY AND 
REVOLUTION 

I have heard that various pro- 
0 hPi’H e S e or semi-Chinese 
groups in France have organ- 
ized themselves into a new, 
more or less underground 
group, called “At the Service 
Of the People.” This is a quo- 
tation from Mao. 

Certainly the intellectual 
ought to be at the “service of 
the people,” but this is an in- 
dication of how far these 
people are from having roots 
In the class struggle. 

The; discussion of organiza- 
tion in Raya Dunayevskaya’s 
“The Missing Link” was ex- 
tremely good. I think it is the 
most important question we 
have to deal with today. Just 
think of what might have hap- 
pened in France and perhaps 
in Italy now, if there were a 
group tied to the people and 
capable of analyzing the situ- 
ation in terms of class strug- 
gle. 

Observer 

Milan 

Editor’s Note: Copies of 
“The Missing Link” are avail- 
able tor 35c from News & Let- 
ters, 415 Brainard St., Detroit, 
Mich. 48201. 

•■' rV ' r ' * * * 

Not only did Marcuse’s 
theme on “new class organ- 
ization,” his seeking of a revo- 
lutionary-base in the “outsid- 
ers” fall Hat, but with the near- 
revolution in France, I think 
a great many of the New Left- 
ists found themselves totally 
rq-evaiuating their class think- 
ing. 

It is not easy when one is 
In the* movement to remain 
“objective,” instead of getting 
■caught up in the movement’s 
rush towards “revolution,” 
thus losing sight of reality 
and tito 4 counter-revolutionary 
seed existent within adven- 
turism and bourgeois tactics. 

I think a new day is coming 
as regards the class battle of 
workers and other oppressed 
peoples. 

New Reader 
California 


The Maosts have come out 
with a pamphlet called 
“Czechoslovakia: the Counter- 
Revolution.” (I guess they 
hadn’t got the word from Mao 
before they rushed in to print.) 

But it isn’t a laughing mat- 
ter. Because there are hardly 
any in the so-called “New 
Left” who seem to appreciate, 
in the sense of understanding, 
what the Czechoslovakian 
events are all about. They dis- 
miss it as “certainly no revo- 
lution.” 

Their conception of revolu- 
tion is so distorted that it has 
been reduced to meaning 
“guns” instead of “ideas”: The 
Czechoslovak people did not 
shoot down the Russian in- 
vaders (who came in with 
tanks) so how could they be 
revolutionary? The history of 
what preceded the invasion, 
why the Russians felt they had 
to invade — all that is lost on 
them. 

You are left wondering if 
the New Left is not really just 
the “Old Left” in new clothes? 
Then you realize that it has to 
be more than that. But that 
you have to confront these 
young people with some truly 
revolutionary ideas, i.e. Marx- 
ist-Humanist ideas, in order 
to keep the Old Left from ab- 
sorbing them completely. 

Student 
Ann Arbor 

* ’ * * 

I find the workers in my 
shop have been able to relate 
to the Czechoslovakian events 
very easily. They have been 
fighting against their magters 
all their lives. 

Workers are with the under- 
dog almost always. They cer- 
tainly give the Czechoslovak 
people credit for the ingenious 
ways they have been fighting 
the Russians ever since the in- 
vasion. It takes a pretty smart 
human being to resist and still 
not get himself killed with all 
those tanks in his country! 

Chrysler Worker 
Detroit 

* # * 

TELLING IT LIKE IT IS 

When the last issue of News 
& Letters was sold at our 
plant gate, I saw workers 
reading it all day. Not a sin- 
gle one was put down any- 
where. Guys would read a bit 
when they could, then stick it 
in their pockets to read more 
later on. 

I’ve noticed a difference in 
the attitude of workers in our 
shop to “radical” papers, in 
general. In the old days 
Renther red-baited so much 
that workers were sometimes 
afraid to read radical papers 
too openly. But now they don’t 
..care, what Reuther or the 


company thinks. If they think 
a paper tells the truth, they 
show it to everyone. 

Chrysler Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

TO HELP KEEP 
N & L GOING . . . 

Here is a dollar from a 
black worker who is a member 
of the IWW. Thanks for your 
invitation to the “Black-Red 
conference,” I’m sorry, but I 
can’t attend. 

I don’t like the all black 
theme. Black youth and black 
workers must work with all 
classes of workers, including 
the whites. All workers should 
participate in any movement 
on an equal basis. But you are 
on the right track. So, com- 
rades, good luck to you. 

Wobbly 

Chicago 

* * * 

The Christian Democrats 
triumphed in the elections in 
my country, over the ruling 
AD party. It is possible that 
it will mean less repression for 
the people, and for the revo- 
lutionaries here. 

The vote is obligatory, and 
you cannot abstain, but the 
revolutionaries voted “null.” 
(Those who have the “Peking 
line” did, too. This is the MIR 
group. Before they were Fi- 
delistas and now call them- 
selves “Che Guevaristes.”) 

The Communist Party parti- 
cipated in the elections and 
gave help to the MEP candi- 
date, Dr. Prieto, who came in 
last. The Communists got less 
votes than in 1958, and their 
party is sick. The vote for the 
CCN, the party of ex-dictator, 
Juan Perez, was four times 
greater than theirs. 

We are at the dawn of a 
world revolution, what with 
Paris, Genoa, Mexico — and 
Venezuela will also be heard 
from. That is what we are 
working for. 

I send you the enclosed con- 
tribution as my greeting to all 
the editors of News & Letters 
for informative work about 
Czechoslovakia you have given 
the world, and to help keep 
N&L going. 

Correspondent 

Venezuela 

* * * 

We just received a $5 bill to 
buy a gift for our infant son. 
I can think of nothing he needs 
more right now, than a new 
world. So here is the $5 to help 
keep News & Letters going. 

Angela Terrano 
New York 

• • • 

Editor’s Note: We thank all 
those readers, here and 
abroad who gave what they 
could to help keep N & L go- 
ing. It’s not too late to send 
in your contribution if you’ve 
forgotten. 


Continued from page 1 

if Wallace would, indeed, be the 
spoiler of this election. 

A Repeat of the 
Eisenhower Days? 

The facelessness of the Nixon 
Cabinet notwithstanding, each has 
shown a special talent for putting 
his foot in his mouth each time it 
is opened. It all began when the 
new Secretary of the Treasury, 
David Kennedy, set off a minor 
international monetary crisis with 
his very first press conference. 
Considering his arch-conservatism 
and concentration on internal, not 
external problems, that was quite 
a feat. 

The irony was that Kennedy is 
of. the old, old corporate capital- 
ism school which thinks that, “to 
stabilize the dollar,” lower wages 
and higher unemployment are 
needed at home; playing with the 
gold standard abroad would only 
divert from primary goal. The 
whole notorious “Chicago School 
of Economics” is famous for pre- 
ferring a good deal of unemploy- 
ment to a little bit of inflation. 

Nixon is busy staffing the ad- 
ministration with successful busi- 
nessmen in the Eisenhower tradi- 
tion. The formula of the then 
Secretary of Defense Wilson was, 
“What is good for GM is good 
for the country.” This business 
philosophy brought about reces- 
sions enough in the 1950’s. At the 
end of the 1960’s, it can lead to 
nothing but utter catastrophe, 
especially since the added ingred- 
ient of Nixon’s businessmen is 
racism — a total insensitivity to the 
Black Revolt. 

Thus, even the “moderate” 
Robert Finch, the new Secretary 
of Health, Education and Welfare, 
proposed, in his first conference, 
to “rationalize” the sprawling 435 
separate domestic programs that 
are in operation now. Obviously 
unaware that at least some of 
them reach into the rural South, 
his computerized mind sounded 
as the efficiency expert bent on 
eliminating “boondoggling.” 

Immediately, Andrew Young of 
the SCLC stated that what is now 
going to the poor blacks in the 
South is the very barest mini- 
mum, is in local hands, and can- 
not be tampered with whatever. 
“We Blacks will tell it to Nixon 
like it is.” White racists assassi- 
nated Reverend King. They 
showed disdain for the Poor Peo- 
ples March to Washington. They 
will not be allowed to practice 
“economy” at the expense of the 
already impoverished. 

Stability— for Profiteers 

Where Eisenhower attempted to 
have at least one plumber in his 
Big Business Administration, the 
mindless Nixon Administration 
appointed, as Secretary of Labor, 
George P. Schultz, the Dean of 
Chicago University’s Graduate 
School of Business Administra- 
tion. 

Nixon is so concerned with the 
stability of the dollar for the 
profiteers that, along with at- 
tempting to slash the 435 domes- 
tic welfare programs, he intends 
to wield as big an ax in foreign 
aid. With the help of the Southern 
Democratic reactionaries in Con- 
gress, the Republican ax-wielders 
have already cut by a full third 
the miserly help the United 


I States gives to the third world, 
especially Africa. 

The richest country in the world 
ranks seventh in this field. Gloat- 
ing in the downfall of Sukarno, 
they think that NEFO (New 
Emerging Forces) is only an ad- 
ministrative figment of Sukarno’s 
imagination. It is not hard to 
prove that that collapsed with 
Sukarno’s downfall. What delu- 
sion, however, to think this means 
that the actually emerging new 
forces abroad, as well as the 
revolutionary forces at home, had 
been silenced. All such delusion 
proves is that Nixon’s Achilles 
heel is in the head. J 

The South Rides Again 

in the North 

Vice-President Spiro T. Agnew 
is not the only nameless one Who, 
overnight, became a household 
word for racism. Nor was the 
racist character exhausted with 
the addition of a Cabinet member 
from the Deep South — Wintoii 
Blount of Montgomery, Ala., who, 
as Postmaster General, acts as 
dispenser of patronage jobs and 
political organizer for the Ad- 
ministration. 

The lily-white Nixon Cabinet 
also contains one Walter Hickel 
as Secretary of the Interior. In 
his very first press conference, 
Hickel not only promised to give 
away most of Northern Alaska to 
the oil and natural gas interests; 
he also found it necessary to vent 
himself of this racist diatribe to 
explain why he did so: “Just to 
lock it up and throw the key away 
would be unreasonable when 
there is only one white person 
for every million acres,” Thus 
does the new Secretary of In- 
terior talk of people and the huge 
federal wildlife reservation, about 
the last great unspoiled territory 
in America. ‘ 

To round out the breed that 
must deal with labor unrest, 
racial strife, youth revolt— social 
unrest in general that parallels 
the Civil War days — we get John 
Mitchell as Attorney General. It 
was he, who wrote the winning 
jingle for the racist election — ■ 
“Law and Order.” 

Judging by the manner to 
which the very first session of 
Congress saw the reactionary 
Southern Democrats and the Re- 
publicans gang up together 
against Representative Adam 
Clayton Powell, Nixon may feel 
he can depend on this unholy alli- 
ance to see him through the per- 
iod ahead. What he doesn’t know 
is that Congress is not where the 
decisions of the next period will 
be made, and that this first act 
of Congress is sure to do nothing 
but incense the black community 
more than ever. 

Nixon may think that, since the 
blacks did not vote for him, he 
“owes” them nothing. But his 
good friend, Governor Reagan of 
California, could inform him how 
badly fares the policy of the big 
stick, the fastest gun on the 
street, and the bayonet in the 
universities (see Editorial on 
Black Students Strike at San 
Francisco State College, p. 1). 

“ The Big Decisions ” 

Organization, organization, or- 
ganization — it oozes out of all 
pores of Nixon’s aides. For them, 
the presidency begins and ends 
Continued on page 8 g 
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By Bernard Wendell W I I B 

LOS ANGELES, Calif. — December, 1968, witnessed the greatest ^ SHr V » JB B B I ®®*B 

mass student revolt in the Los Angeles inner city schools since I ^Dl^^ B II 

March’s blowouts. As in March, the movement centered around the rlk ' 
struggle of minority students against racism in the schools, and 

once again there were sympathy demonstrations in peripheral LI * §_ C _ f ^ Cinu 

white high schools. A new stage, suspended temporarily by the IlfQfl dCliOOl GFS dlUll V* llV Of ly VlY f Of K 
Christmas vacation, has opened, f : . , , . . , 

mfrdy Ch ’due bl to WO tie new m£ next pSdpaf^sefected^by^a week? complacent New STnes of helmed and' raised Sd.J^ TJ"* ^ 

dents, 0 Lrbrought m the Ca Bro S wn dents^cE.^nd^arent®! and wStwL happenh^inteek teS/sSkel^ndrSiK lor^H blck 

Berets to the fore; ^ember’s that the board also be empow- city The newspapers were Lent allowtf teachers to receive ar e' n said ‘‘We deLand that our 

battles have been waged mamly ered _ to review the conduct of filled with incredible stories their back pay i ost during the schools cease their role as assem- 

by black students and have teachers and administrators in 0 f fens Of thousands of high strike. Schools would be kept b ly lines for producing mindless 

th ® . P? we c r t “1.-S5K? ? rder to . ” eed 0ut rac,sts and school kids battling cops in open during Christmas vacation slaves for a country we find mor- 

Baek , Student f v , U ??“, ,n ^®* n P ete ”**- the streets, jumping onto and students would be required a lly corrupt.” 

(BSU) commands on the high Other BSU demands were ^ tracks and Dulling t0 remain an extra 45 minutes a 0 million public school stu- 

school level. courses in Afro-American cul- buuwd y lidLKb dIlu P ullm s , . k The students , , e . 1C f c i -? 1 ,, 

emergency cords, even set- Qay . °I rr we r ne ^ ^ dents in NYC have to literally 

GENERAL CRISIS ture, Swahili, and the problems « realized they would be used, and ~ M it nut amons themselves bv 

Another factor which did not «f the black community, as well ting off home-made bombs m refused to comply. Sg wmpeS S to place 

exist in March is the general a * more b ack teachers, relevant school auditoriums. In high schools and junior * a “ g 0 “ t ? 0 Lal! regular,’ or “spe 

crisis in the state colleges and ® d “ Pat “!" a j a StU ' After the battles, the streets hl ? h ®« pai-tactiJarly in ghetto f .j a i» high schools. The .specialized 

universities, particularly in Cali- d ®! nt-pai rent association. f rom Qcean Hill-Brownsville to neighborhoods, students, with the schools are for middle-class white 


emirses in Afro- American "cnf SUbway tracks and pulling to remain an extra 45 minutes a 0ne mi Ui on public school stu- 

ture, Swahili, and the problems' emergency cords even set- day ^ ^yTould bXsL^Tnd de ^.. in , NYC hav ® to f eraBy 
of the black community, as well ting off home-made bombs m r r *£ tL^mX ^ = ££* 


Another factor which did not - wh-ei ’ “i " l-bonl auditoriums reiuseo xo comply taking competitive tests, to place 

exist in March is the general a » mo ^ e b | ack teachers, relevant school audltonums. In high schools and junior int0 v 0 cat i 0 nal, regular, or “spe- 

crisis in the state colleges and & StU " After the battles, the streets hi ? h ^? ar ? cul ?f 1 T “ i ?';? 0 cial” high schools. The specialized 

universities, particularly in Cali- d ® n *'P ar ^* as i2£ la * lon - from Ocean Hill-Brownsville to neighborhoods, students, with the sc hools are for middle-class white 

fornia. San Francisco State BLACK FRINUFAI, the Lower East Side were littered bel P of sympathetic teachers, s t u( jents who get comfortable pa- 

College is the center of the stu- Later the Board went into ex- with picket signs broken bottles, student unions to farther per . sktU ffli n g jobs in air-condi- 

dent revolt in California today, ® cutl Y® s ®® si °n and appointed bricks, even apples and tin cans tb ®Jf demand for an end to the tioned 0 ffj Ces 0 r laboratories, 

and it is there that the name P°nald Bolton, a black admims- y lat h ad been thrown at police au fh° rlt anan school procedures. g kd i ed factory jobs go to “reg- 


BLACK PRINCIPAL 


BSU sticks out above all others, trator the new principal How- 
as it does in the other state col- ever - t be color of the adminis- 
leges and in the high schools. trat <* fas not the only question; 

° r. UinlriT Uiin enid »<T4- dnnnnH 


ganizers. During Christmas week 
There were hundreds of ar* only 20% of the students showed 


M- * klliJlUVAZ 1UV. J JUMU Jj v * 

They were very successful or- u j ar » high school graduates. 


But the vocational schools. 


* licky said ’ “ tt doesn>t rests, on charges ranging from up (including grammar school 

thus, there is a direct linn ne make any ,j lf f erence because you „„ , A ,„ v students, kept home by sympath- K *cans, nano taeir g aouaues ©om 

tween the student opposition .to picked him.” The walkout began, arson and incitement to not (ex- etie parents) so few that th e mercial or general diploma^ 

the miseducational system and and was 80% effective the next Plosions hit a white-middleclass Board o£ Education was forced guaranteeing tbraa jobs an raw 

its role in our society on both day Queens high school and also black to close the schools, ostensibly ^ LmeUkely that they will 

levels of the so-called “higher Haaren ffigh ta Manhattan) t0 because »f the danger of the fuel employed. 

_ , Dec* 23 y OB which ddy the BSU (Up airpct of 20 Rrnnx cfndpnts short 3 § 6 . , . ,, _ _ t 

educationar’ apparatus. * • . . « . MIC arreal OI nU DrilllX auiucliw r . mrwsmm%Tm Thooo ln/le o ro fil'a/j nf ho. 


eaucational" apparatus. and the community decided to " “ — ~~~ COMMUNITY FERMENT These kids are tired of be- 

The backbone of the revolt, of accept Bolton as principal IF he ' or burning their program cards. Although some students began ing pushed around, tired of being 
Course, was Fremont High implemented their demands. There was a huge confronta- to put their demands in a polit- told they’re worthless because 

School, which is 90% black. At Meanwhile, Bolton had the Hu tion on 34th St., one of New ical context, linking them to com- they re poor or ^because they re 

a Dec. 10 faculty meeting at- and the acting principal was York’s largest shopping centers, munity control and SDS, most black. Black and white, radical 

tended by many students, four Mrs. Barrington. and thousands of shoppers in we re only beginning to become teachers, parents and students, 

BSU leaders accused certain There were partial boycotts in Macy’s and Gimbel’s watched aware of the implications of their are learning that it they light 
teachers of inadequacy and in- such inner city schools as Jordan through the windows as scream- movement. Poverty program of- toSet r y . . 

sensitivity and demanded open High, Jefferson High, and Cren- ing 14 and 15-year-olds ran ficials were on the scene trying their schools. They can leach ^ i- 

hearings to determine whether s haw High. The situation created through the streets pursued by to manipulate the students, par- ren imnnrtant 

or not some of the teachers are by the high school students also mounted police. ticularly the blacks, m order to and d ty as ry po 

racists. Malcolm, the white prin- allowed black students at Los An- M . p ™ keep the demands on a student human be gs, 

Cipal, suspended the four lead- geles City College and brown MARCH 

ers, and the revolt was on. students at East Los Angeles City One of the most effective dem- | j | • k^AVAiM 

STUDENTS RALLY College to demonstrate with great onstrations was that of the first ITQIIQIl VlCj WlT t IVIO ▼ dTlCilTS 

In the days that followed, stu- day back to school after the ten- ■ ■ • * •«.!_ \kf I 

dents rallied against the suspen- BL ACK AND WHITE week teachers’ strike Students C| >a|a |. 11 Til fill Cl WltH WOrKCrS 

«inn« Hi.nHredq nf hplH There was action in such West from John Jay H.S. flooded out w*Ul t VIIIIIHM ▼▼ wi 


ucaimso cc* »iidw xrigii. a ne suuauun ureaieu uiiuugu tnc auccia ^uiaucui uy . . ; * . T7flW , imnnftant 

or not some of the teachers are by the high school students also mounted police. ticularly the blacks, m order to and d gnity as ry po 

racists. Malcolm, the white prin- allowed black students at Los An- M . p ™ keep the demands on a student | human be gs. 

Cipal, suspended the four lead- geles City College and brown MARCH 

ers, and the revolt was on. students at East Los Angeles City One of the most effective dem- | j | • kilAUAWt 

STUDENTS RALLY College to demonstrate with great onstrations was that of the first | fXIIIQIl 3 1 UQ Wll t IVIO ▼ CITldllS 

In the days that followed, stu- day back to school after the ten- ■ ■ • * •«.!_ \kf I 

dents rallied against the suspen- BL ACK AND WHITE week teachers’ strike Students C| >a|a |. 11 Til fill Cl WltH WOrKCrS 

sions. Hundreds of students held There was action in such West from John Jay H.S. flooded out telUl t WliilMiy ▼▼ ^ 

a meeting in the auditorium ^ 0 ‘’, Ange ’ es scho °l s as Hollywood ®“to the (Ed. Note: The following ar- later, on Nov. 14 when two; jtech- 

rather than attend classes. and especially Hamilton > ^ *be community f«cki g { lg ^ Italian student, was nical schools had a strike spon- 

While the administrators de- (Le ” Lh^ls written on the eve of the Dec 2 taneously . since then the .rpove- 

BSU-SDS) students’ alliance was schools. shooting of the Sicilian peasants, ment S n re ad to all the other 

hated with community leaders, very effective, culminating in sit- As a mass they ran to the which resulted in mass demon- schools P and on Nov . 19 30 
pohee and security officers moved ins and teach-ins. Board of Education and then, ty- strations throughout all of Italy scho ols were involved. 

In with drawn pistols and ar- Further developments all over ing up traffic, crossed the Brook- See article, page 2 fmthe repor Thi movement created also a 

mttd MM. The ^Angeles c,„ be expected h, Ip. Bridge eve, te Oty K.U. They JfJSZSS. *£ iSZ£ 

lied before the noliee advance, begin when school reopens Jan. 5. demanded a hearing of their . Turta^ Italy-- Th« “OSt vej . s administratioll . Cn Nov . 

Shouting, “The pigs are coming!” 7~ SnneS in Italy is the 20 ’ 10 ’ 000 diking pupils while 

.. _ .... k A • A • «« t. happening m Italy ne trying to go into the faculty of 


tTt Mexican American Unity SSTSBU W tSLlS r 

rium - * High schools in Italy are five charged by the cops and many 

The Board of Education met on li#* . y ears f °r students from 14 to 18 were wounded and busted.. 

Monday, Dec. 16. The first item 1 7 I US M iQllC I Oa I GOCmtGF years old. They are divided into Later, 10,000 people marched 

on the agenda was a proposed three sections: ( 1 ) “licei” for the toward the main building 6 f the 

School bond, which allowed an LOS ANGELES, Calif. — a result of Sal Castro’s return to richest people, which give no pro- university and compelled the ad- 

East L. A. parents’ representative The reinstatement of Sal the school. In truth, Lincoln and fessionJl skills but just a general ministration to open it. From then 

to demand action on the horrible Castro to the job at Lincoln ^bools on the Eastside have culture and the right to go to 0 n, students have been able to 
shape of Mexican-American high High School has been a big a very high turnover rate - the university; (2) technical have their assemblies in the fa- 

schoois. victory for the entire East- Only last year before these schools for technicians and cad- cilities of the university. 

STATE DEMANDS side community (predomi- events occurred, at Lincoln Park res; (3) professional schools for The strike spread to the eve- 

Fremont came up later. A stu- natelv Mexican-American) School > about 30 teachers trans- qualified workers. The class di- n ing schools (the schools where 

dent representative expressed the During this struggle he had torred, resigned or went on vision through the three types the workers study during the 

students’ solidarity behind the Worn! a evrnhnl wile leaves - The number quoted by of high schools is very Clear. evening after the working day). 

■rrtt Then TKMr tvia rstt m-pci. uccuiiic ct a»y iiiuui iur ueiier nress inHicafps nprhans ten Last year the impact of tuil- This fact ODens great Dossibilities 


Mexican-American Unity 
Wins Fight For Teacher 


BSU. The. Rick I vie, BSU [.res,- '“S «><• wees Indicates perhaps ten 

dent, spoke. He said that Brown- *iV au 2, n , I< ?^ lne cnuaren or so disenchanted teachers sub- 

Ing, another white administrator Eastside. mitting transfers as a result of 

who in the interim had replaced The pe 0 pi e have become aware Sa i c f stro ’ s retu ™- the 

Malcolm, was unsatisfactory, and of their po wer as a united force school and community whl gam 

demanded that Mrs. Barrington, in {orm of demonstrations of dis- Horn the 9 ua hty^ of education 


_ . _ . " ' in luini ui utiiivuow auuuo uw ... ((1 „ . ,« „ , 

Girls’ Vice Principal, a black sen t and sit-ins at the Board of w ?* h ***, these ma S- movement 

woman, take his place. Education. The people will exert mflcant ten - 

— — this force in the future to shape UNIFIED FORCE eralizea e: 

their own destinv This becomes mu . , , . , gan in Ocxuuei m sever*. reiauonsmp Dexween sxuaenxs ana 

New ,/p hist Out apparent whh the unification of There were no VISlble matenal in the north and in the south teachers; against the exams and 

Lvew Issue Just (Jut the many splintered groups of Victories in the schools, but, per- of the country. Even in small the class selection. Our prpspec- 

The student journal of the Eastside into one unified or- haps a more valuable victory has and traditionally peaceful towns tive is to open a general fight 

political affairs ganization exemplified in a meet- been achieved: that of pride and ^ be P u Phs had general strikes. against the whole educational sys- 

TWF AnWTQT ing held Sunday at Hazard Park ’ self-recognition in the Mexican- MOVEMENT SPREADS tern, as a class system. 

1 till. At 1 1 V lo 1 not unlike the Black Congress Everywhere the strongest • 

_ , , ^ of the Southside. American student and comma- sc h 00 ls have been the technical P.S.— I add a very serious news 

One year s subscription, $2 nity. ones, not the “licei” as before, note. Tonight, Dec. 2, in Sicily, 

5 issues, TRANSFERS NORMAL A scent o£ fj. eedom f s f n the The highest points of the strug- near Syracuse, during a demon- 

j ,_j . A misconception being capital- air and it permeates the stu- gl© have been in Rome, Palermo; stration of peasants, two of them 

aena oraers to ized upon by the press and the dents as well ^ the faculty. Vi c . Napoli, Venezia, Forli, Bologna have been killed by the cops, and 

THE ACTIVIST reactionary elements is the fact tories are small, but the effect and Torino. 40 seriously wounded. We have 

27 Vk W College that 40 members of the facul- of each step is intoxicating and In Bologna all the high schools worked the whole night to or- 

nh tel- ah AAn'iA ^ at Lincoln High School have the battle of the Mexican student were on strike for ten days, with ganize strikes and demonstra- 

UDerirn, UOlO submitted their requests for and community for equality and rallies of 10,000 people every day. tions against the police for to- 

transfer, according to them, as freedom continues. In Turin the movement began morrow. 


the press indicates perhaps ten Last year the impact of uni- This fact opens great possibilities 

or so disenchanted teachers sub- versity students’ revolt was felt of linking the student and the 

mitting transfers as a result of only in the “licei,” in which pupils struggle with the working 

Sal Castro’s return. I’m sure the some strikes and occupations oc- class. 

school and community will gain curred ail over the country. But THE ISSUES 

from the quality of education this was still a sort of sporadic The issues of the movement are 


this was still a sort of sporadic The issues of the movement are 
movement. the right to meet inside the 

This Fall we had a real gen- schools and other kinds of free 
eralized explosion. The fight be- speech issues; the authoritarian 
gan in October in several towns relationship between students and 


tern, as a class system. 

• • • 

P.S.— I add a very serious news 
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Czech Students Strike; 

‘ Spirit of Fight Is Alive' 

Editor’s Note: Students and workers in Czechoslovakia continue to 
find ingenious ways to show their resistance to the Russian occupa- 
tion. What has been forged is “ a wonderful unity between university 
students and, workers in the big cities” in the words of one Czecho- 
slovak Freedom Fighter, following the strike in Prague at the end 
of November. After the strike, a 20-year-old student at Charles 
University in Prague spoke about the strike and his country: 

• 

“People who ask why we are hours, until Thursday. It was a 
so different from Western student very Czech outcome, 
radicals seem — if you’E excuse ALL SOCIALIST 


me — a little bit thick. 

“We are an occupied country- 


“There’s another thing. You 
know that when we drew up our 


do I have to remind you? We list of ten points, few of us 
know if we make a mistake the thought for a moment that we’d 
whole country pays, not just us. ^ ^ them Wg wanted to 

You should have seen how k eep the spirit of fight alive, to 

much time, how much energy, . m , Dassivitv 

was devoted to making those stop tne drm t0 passvty ’ 
small placards that we hung up “All of us are more or less 
on faculty buildings. The energy socialist. We don’t want to return 
went into words, to finding the to capitalism. Instead, we want to 
precise nuance of expression, and make the system work better, 
not to brawls with cops. Anarchists, we have hardly at all , 

STRIKE DISCIPLINE though^ maybe we will as time 

“The discipline of the strike „ 0ur h our i{ you 

was amazing — there was noth- ... „„ „ ’ 

ing of the chaos I saw at Colum- bk ®» are different from those in 
bia. We had action committees the West, Older people who in- 
in every local student union. We fluence students here tend to be 
were in constant communica- theoreticians, not romantic revo- 
tions, and everything was decided tationaries 


more or less democratically. 


“To some new left students it 


“I was at the meeting the night . ,, c ltil Muaenu> 11 
when we were debating whether “ , f ht a l J sound v „ ery conserva- 
to extend the strike for another ^ S °„T If* We l\ haV ! 

24 hours. Some factory workers ° ur C °^ bUt u* 

were there who said they were ? ™ hll f Stdl > y0 “ kn ° w ' when 
prepared to turn on the sirens * £ alk to American kids 1 wonder 


w kmiu \ru me aucua . n ,, , ,, . . . , 

for half an hour and give ns sup- w ^* er tbe y have reall y decld , ed 
port if we wanted it. ?? hlch 18 , m< f e ™P0rtant revolu- 

tionary looks or revolutionary 
There was also a member of ideas. 


the party central committee. He 
told me that the leaders backed 


some of them they 


U(V VUCUl 1VUUVI.U MUVUVU | , , , ..f • . T 

us, that they understood exactly ?. bould be m T or f lnse = ts - le f 
what we felt. But he begged us bke bubs - ^ the “ t ln8lde 


to consider everything, because, organizations and transform 
please, our so-called friends them with their ideas not try 

might not understand. 0 u to “ ak ? the blg S e8tu f and 

get beaten by cops. Maybe my 
“So there was a compromise, point of view is very Czech. They 
We extended the strike for 12 didn’t seem to understand.” 
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Book Review 

Of Society, Students and Universities 

The Closed corporation: American a faculty group and the govern- dictory. On the one hand, as a 

universities in Crisis by James ment.” reporter, the evidence of his eyes 

DD y *5 95 ld0m House ’ N ' Y ” What disturbs Mr. Ridgeway forces him to conclude (p. 215) 

pp - * ■ ■ about this state of affairs, is that that “The idea that the university 

This book should be required tb j s industry is largely paid for, is a community of scholars is a 
reading for all college teachers, d j rec fl y or indirectly, out of our myth.” Yet, four pages later, 
especially those who still retain tax dollars . . . when he attempts to formulate a 

illusions about the American After reading Mr. Ridgeway, solution, he can only retreat on- 

academy being some kind ot ^ be American university system to a restatement of the pious 
“oasis” in an increasingly mater- b egins to look like an enormous myths of the liberal academy: 
ialistic, manipulative, and anti- Teapot Dome scandal. You won- “One may hope that the country 
human society. der why the public has not heard will pursue the idea that the uni- 
in page after page of anecdote, 0 £ b be f 0re . versity is a place where great 

case-history, inteview, and sta- * * * teachers and students are 

tistic, the author documents the MR ridgeWAY is a first-rate brought together.” 

2,200 «» — the hishest sense of the wwd. As aod tther .eU.ittee, 

instructors and 6.7 million stu- First 0 f a jj r j s too anecdotal. , harriLm m fact the 

dents. . After the seventeenth or seventi- 

The activities of this super-m- eth case history of a shady rea l- wlJmniru 

dustry include weapons develop- es t a t e deal, a conflict-of-interest y __E P P , _ d 

ment, real-estate wheeling-deal- scandal a ’ secret military CO n- ^"ts g^d lBM managers, and 
ing, investment brokerage, pub- tract or a p ro f eS sor making a for- good adve t)smg executives, 
lishing, counter-insurgency, lob- tun e setting up a computer cen- Mr. Ridgeway thinks that stu- 
bying for high drug prices, unsafe ter or electronic “spin-off” fac- dents are merely tolerated as a 
cars and the bracero system, cig- tory you g e j bore d. One realizes pretext, “providing the rationale 
arette filters, rat poisons, poison ^ bat j be university industry is no for financing the university.” In 
gases, espionage, comic-books different from any other big fact, as Mario Savio put it four 
and parlor games. capitalist enterprise and loses the years ago, they are the “raw ma- 

* * * power to become indignant. terials” from which the univers- 

SOMEWHERE along the way Mr. Ridgeway’s second, and ity-industry works up another 
the ostensible humanistic , goal more serious journalistic defect product, equally as important as 
(“educating the whole man” was j s tbe abse nce of a theoretical the new computers or non-lethal 
the phrase used when I was a framework, for which his admir- gases: technicians and managers 
Freshman) gets lost. What does ab ] e sense of outrage is no sub- to perpetuate the system, 
emerge is the impression of a s titute. * * * 

“kind of data-processing center. He sees tbe multiversity as HOPF as Mr Rideewav 

part ban k> to Provide the money some kind of dreadful deviation- d ™ that control of ihe unfvers* 
for the activities of the different from an ideal norm. Since he is . industry will somehow be 
subsidiaries; part brokerage for U nable to comprehend thus phe- to i ents and fa V 

arranging deals among quarrel- nomenon historically, his own hnnin ~ that the diree 

ing faculty members or between P oi nt of view is basically contra- ^ Gencr ^ Motors ^ turn 

the auto industry over to the auto 
n • jl _ f -1 J- * - workers. Both of these transform- 

Participatory tuUCOtlOtl ations may some day take place, 

*1 - ■ ■ • ■ ■ ■ but tbe y wiu only occur as part 

Needed In High Schools process 01 total social revoIU 

DETROIT, Mich.— Ever on everybody This is 1 the i reason The radical gtudents of SDS 
since I began high school and 111084 klds bate school a d clearly understood this when they 

became stuck in a currieu- “ m ( e . . r k refused to get involved in a 

lum I have been thinking uhflSphers Aristotle and Shers Phoney “dialogue” with univers- 
ahrnit cfpttino nut of it be- Aristotle ana oi s lt 0 ff, cia i s wbo are on i y the 

A ic cn iSl! tn Iv nsed a method of _ teaching which pawng (jf ^ trustees and in . 
cause it IS SO limiting to rny we can call participating educa- stead p(jt forward ^ s] of 

quest for knowledge. All Ot tion. This method is most like „ a university in a free so- 
my courses have been a discussion group with the ciety „ A frustrated Columbia 
planned out for me until the teacher as the moderator, me p ro f essor> wbo bad wasted his 
time I graduate, leaving me teacher presents some mforma- summer on one 0 f the myriad 
verv little room for elective bon or , as and t“ e siu<lents committees that have sprung up 
courses I might want to take. discuss l4 > improve it, and come at Columbia since last spring’s re- 

The subjects that I am taking °ut more educated than ifthe bellion came to the same con- 
will give me little help in later i£ acber i“ st gave b tb *“- elusion when he asked: “How do 

5? Spf lo prepare me for / “d“r. T “ ” lth ■ 

a job that the curriculum is tere ’ 9ted in learnill g mere and Only in the content of a totally 
designated for. - thinking for themselves. new society based on new human 

eURRIOTLHM This was the method used relations can the university actu- 

It is difficult to transfer out during tbe liberation of Columbia ab y be democratized or human- 
because if I get out of this cur- University and in the Sor bonne iz ed. Meanwhile, in the process of 
riculum, into what other can 1 ^ France where students had a this struggle (which has already 
go? Nearly every curriculum is real 0 pportunity to discuss rather begun) the university will produce 
designed to teach you only what than learn ^ fiUed not just new systems, hardware, 
you would need to know for the ^ information like a hollow managers, and technicians to re- 

1 nh 17A11 TO into AS ST1I- . . .. nl nnn 111 a nvinfinrY AM no n p IVintT 


• 1 1 • • d_ * « wnu HUUl mauuii Hive a uuuuvv ... ,, 

job you re gomg into. As stu- container . We are not hollow con- P>ace the existing ones as they 
dents we shouldn t have to de- tainers but thinking individuals, grow obsolete; it will also pro- 
vide what we are going to be Thjs fa one gmall idea for over . duce its own grave-diggers — 
before we have a chance to com Qur current education that significant layer of rebel- 
decide if we like the jod, or sbortage Do you bave ; deas f or lious students whose actions this 
for that matter this system improving the present education- spring at Columbia, as well as in 

In order for me to get an * ^ ^ n 


Paris and Prague, point the way 


m uruer mm me w get/ ^ system? rans anu rrague, poi. 

education and understand more y —High School Student toward a new society. 


Just Off the Press 

Foreword, by Raya Dunayevskaya and Harry McShane 
The Current Crisis, by Ivan Svilak 
At the Crossroads of Two Worlds, by X, Prague 
Editorial Statement from News & Letters, Aug- Sept. 1968 

50c a copy 

Bundles of 5 — $2 

Order From: News & Letters, 415 Brainard, 
Detroit, Mich. 48201 


about the world and its current 
state, I have to go outside of 
school, to libraries, newspapers 
and even political groups. The 
news media and other informa- 
tive sources are oriented in the 
same way as our schools, away 
from thinking. 

By outside thinking and meet- 
ing other people who think the 
same way, I realize that this 
school system needs a complete 
change, not just a few small 
reforms. 

WRONG CONCEPT 

The whole concept of school 
has always been that there’s a 
teacher who presents the in- 
formation, and pupils who learn 
it. In this way the teacher can 
slant the information in any 
direction he or his board of ed- 
ucation wants you to learn it. 
Also, some teachers become al- 
most the dictator of the class- 
room and can impose their will 


Detroit 


Richard Greeman 


Special Offer 

The American Journalism 
of Marx and Engels 

(33 articles on world events by Marx and Engels for 
N.Y. Daily Tribune) 

Edited by Henry M. Christman, New American 
Library, hardcover . . . 

Only $3.95 regularly $6.95 

Order From: News & Letters 
415 Brainard, Detroit, Mich. 48201 
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Nixon — Old, New, Napoleonic 


(Continued from Page 5) 

with the organization and ration- 
ing of the activities of their Man, 
Toward that end, you first dele- 
gate authority to others: ideas 
can go hang. Nixon’s energies 
must be conserved. 

Like the “deliberate speed’’ of 
the 1954 Supreme Court decision 
which allowed the South to nullify, 
and the North to disregard, de- 
segregation, so “the dignified 
pace” with which Nixon is inch- 
ing into the White House allowed 
the underlings to sound off, 
thereby disclosing, in the raw, the 
racist character of private cor- 
porate capitalism, what “the 
dignified” would disclose only 
when dressed up in the proper 
democratic language. 

A comparison of the two sets 
of policies would, however, show 
their deep kinship in both hawk- 
ism' and racism. They are of the 
same flesh and blood, or, more 
precisely put, profit-making na- 
ture as conglomerate capitalism. 

Thus, Nixon, his energies “left 
free for the really big decisions,” 
announced as his first interna- 
tional assignment a special trip 
by Pennsylvania Governor Scran- 
ton to the Middle East. (Heavily 
financed by investment bankers 
and the oil interests, the Nixon 
campaign had early been told 
that oil was in the Arab Middle 
East, not in Israel.) 

Upon his return from the Mid- 
dle East, Governor Scranton an- 
nounced that the policies of the 
Nixon Administration would be 
more “evenhanded.” To what 
extent this led to the perpetually 
reheated situation there no one 
can tell, but one point is clear: 
“the really big decisions” were 
being dictated by the interests of 
conglomerate capitalism in gen- 
eral, not by little Napoleon in 
particular. 

The World’s Policeman 

Thus, the latest, and more im- 
portant appointment, was the 
naming of Henry Cabot Lodge to 
head the Vietnam “peace” nego- 
tiations in Paris. An admirer of 
that notorious admirer of Hitler, 
General Ky, this latest additon 
to the Nixon high command sets 
the stalled “peace negotiations” 
off on a course as far away from 
the reality as possible. Right after 
the announcement, the stock mar- 
ket went down. 

It would be hard to conceive of 
anyone being able to harden the 
Johnson line, but little Napoleon 
managed it. The true continuity 
of imperial America is seen in 


the views of that modem Rud- 
yard Kipling, W. W. Rostow, who 
speaks of the nuclear titans as 
“the trustees of the human race.” 
When it comes down to brass 
tacks “trustees” becomes a single 
world policeman — United States 
of America: 

“When we get the really big 
planes, we shall see in other parts 
of the world as well the position- 
ing of forward equipment, with 
more of our forces maintained 
in the center but capable of quick 
movement.” (The New York 
Times Interview, 1/5/69). 

Power in the Streets 

There are those who have ra- 
tionalized the vote for Nixon to 
mean that he would more quickly 
“disengage” from the Vietnam 
war since it is not only the ma- 
jority of the people who oppose 
the war, but there are even sec- 
tions of the capitalist class that 
no longer find it “profitable.” 

Thereby these self-deluders not 
only forget the class momentum 
of the war, but they are putting 
blinders on themselves to shut 
out from sight the far more im- 
portant objective compulsions of 
an imperialist world in crisis, an 
imperial nuclear world whose 
foundations are threatened by the 
social unrest tearing at the vitals 
of class society. 

To protect themselves from any 
possibility of a social revolution, 
the sky would be the limit for 
social repression and continuing 
war. 

If there is to be an end to the 
Vietnam war, it will be from a 
continuing and expanding anti- 
Vietnam war movement, not from 
a Nixon. If there is to be a stop 
to the fatal goal of “nuclear 
superiority,” it will not come 
from the leaders of either nuclear 
titan — the U.S. or Russia. 

They can be depended on only 
to push their own imperialist 
aims. The signs of revolt within 
Russia, on the other hand, reveal 
that the true opposition is within 
each country. 

Crucial to the whole develop- 
ment in the immediate period 
ahead in this country is the black 
revolt which is the Achilles heel 
in the theme sounded by Nixon 
as soon as the election results 
were known — “bring us to- 
gether.” Nixon better forget the 
homilies and face reality. The 
key to the situation lies neither 
in the Executive Branch nor in 
the legislative halls of Congress, 
much less the Supreme Court de- 
cisions. It lies in the city streets. 


Our Life and Times 

By Peter Mallory 

Miners Organize— to Fight Own Fund Officials 


An organization calling itself 
“The Association of Disabled 
Miners and Widows” has been 
formed in Madison, W.Va., to 
obtain justice from the United 
Mine Workers’ Union pension 
fund. They describe themselves 
as, “an organization of living 
dead men trying to help each 
other.” 

Their complaint is that the 
UMW operates on the same 
standards as other capitalist 
institutions; one set of rules 
for workers, and another set 
of rules for the bosses (in this 
case, the union officials). 

Hundreds of aged miners 
and widows are denied the 
miserable $1,300 per year pen- 
sion which is standard for 
workers retired under the $180 
million pension fund of the 
UMW. 

One worker, Duffy Raines, 
68 years old and still working 
as a watchman at $75 a month, 
complains that he paid dues to 
the UMW for 31 years and his 
request for a pension has been 
denied by President R. R. 
Humphreys of UMW District 
17 in Charlston. Humphreys 
wrote him. “There is nothing 
we can do for you in this mat- 
ter.” There is no appeal from 
the rule of a UMW president. 


By way of contrast there is a 
$16 million fund set up to take 
care of 400 union officials who 
retire at 50% of their $20,000 
to $30,000 salaries. The three 
top UMW officials look for- 
ward to retirement at full sal- 
ary ($50,000 in the case of 
UMW President Tony Boyle). 

The trustees of the UMW 
Pension fund are John L. 
Lewis, 88, former president, 
retired on full salary, Jose- 
phine Roche, 82, a former coal 
operator friend of Lewis who 
draws $60,000 a year in salary 
from the fund, and Henry G. 
Schmidt, chairman of North 
American Coal Co., who draws 
$35,000 a year from the fund 
in addition to his $75,000 a 
year from the coal company. 

The Fund is managed by the 
National Bank of Washington, 
owned by the UMW, and in- 
cludes $67 million in cash be- 
longing to the fund, kept in 
the bank in a checking ac- 
count interest free, costing the 
miners $3 million a year in 
lost interest. Another $50 mil- 
lion of assets of the fund is 
deposited with the bank in 
“time deposits.” Union mem- 
bers or pensioners have no 
control over their money. 

Policy declares that full dis- 


closure of financial affairs shall 
be made, but aged director 
Josephine Roche will grant no 
interviews, hear no appeals 
nor answer any questions. 

Union and pension funds, 
through the union-owned bank 
in Washington, are used pri- 
marily to asist coal company 
management as it suits union 
purposes — stock deals and di- 
rect loans to coal companies. 
One deal in 1963 saw the UMW 
selling for $6 million, stock in 
the West Kentucky Coal Co. 
which cost the union $13 mil- 
lion. The coal company form- 
erly owned by Josephine 
Roche, was bailed out by John 
L. Lewis. 

All the old miners are asking 
is a voice in their own affairs, 
decent pensions that they are 
entitled to, the right to appeal 
the decisions of the manage- 
ment-union officials. 

The union bureaucrats show 
about as much sensitivity to 
the “living dead men trying to 
help each other” as manage- 
ment’s safety rules that cause 
the live burial of miners who 
had not been lucky enough to 
retire and be cheated out of 
the miserable pensions they 
have worked for all their lives. 


DETROIT READERS . . . 

RAYA DUNAYEVSKAYA 

will give a summation of her book-in-progress: 

Philosophy and Revolution 

Sunday, Jan. 19, 6:30 p.m. 

at NEWS & LETTERS 
415 Brainard St. 

(six blocks south of Forest at Cass) 

The lecture begins a series of weekly Sunday evening dis- 
cussions on the manuscript of the new hook. All will be 
held at News & Letters, 415 Brainard, beginning at 6:30 sharp. 


New York and Los Angeles Readers . . . 

A taped recording of this, historic lecture will be 
played in NEW YORK and in LOS ANGELES, to begin 
a similar series of discussions in those areas. 

For information write: News & Letters, 415 Brainard, 
Detroit, Mich. 48201 

In New York City, call 865-2717 


APOLLO 8 

The remarkable flight of 
three American astronauts 
from the earth around the 
moon and back to within three 
miles of their target on earth 
was no doubt a feat of courage 
and daring. 

The utilization of this flight, 
however, to indulge in Bible 
reading only demonstrates 
that, while we live in a society 
capable of flying to the moon, 
its “heroes” are of the same 
ilk as “the educated” who till 
yesterday considered the teach- 
ing of D a r w i n’s theories 
“heresy.” Someone should tell 
the astronauts the earthly 
problems of poverty, unem- 
ployment and discrimination 
will take more than reading 
the Bible in outer space to 
solve. 

Because the same kind of 
effort that went into the 
Apollo 8 program will not, in a 
capitalistic society, be devoted 
to the problems of ending 
wars, unemployment, poverty 
and human misery, flying to 
the moon has convinced no one 
anywhere in the world that 
U.S. imperialism has changed 
its color. 

• 

IRELAND 

The never-ending struggle 
between Catholics and Protes- 
tants in Ireland was escalated 
once again as 5,000 civil rights 
demonstrators conducted a 
four-day march from Belfast 
to Londonderry in support of 
the civil rights of the Catholic 
minority in Northern Ireland. 
A thousand bigoted Protestants 
threw stones and fire bombs at 
the protestors, 111 were treat- 
ed at hospitals for their in- 
juries. 

The demonstration was con- 
ducted by the Peoples Democ- 
racy, a student group at 
Queens University in Belfast. 
The Royal Ulster Constabulary 
w used water cannon and baton 
5 (billy clubs) charges to keep 
- the groups apart, but 12 were 


sent to the hospital by the 
Protestant extremists. 

The issue, “one man-one 
vote,” is based on local elec- 
tion restrictions which give the 
vote only to property owners. 

The reactionary Protestants 
are led by Presbyterian Rev. 
Ian Paisley and Major Ronald 
Bunting of the Loyal Citizens 
of Ulster. Londonderry is a 
city which is predominantly 
Catholic with a Protestant gov- 
ernment. The real issue is not 
Catholicism vs. Protestantism 
but self-determination vs. au- 
thoritarian rule. 


UNION RACISM 

Racial inequality is a well- 
known fact of life far black 
Americans in American trade 
unions. In Detroit, Negroes 
have banded together to form 
a union in the construction 
trades to combat the discrim- 
ination found in the AFL-CIO 
construction trades unions. 

In Birmingham, Ala., a 
group of 14 workers (eight 
Negro and six white) who 
work for the St. Louis-San 
Francisco Railway are suing 
both the railway and the Rail- 
way Carmen of America on 
the contention that their oppor- 
tunity to move-up has been 
blocked by a discriminatory 
sub-rosa agreement between 
their union and the manage- 
ment. Their case has gone 
through the courts and will 
reach the Supreme Court in 
spring. 

The law, in this case, per- 
mits unionists to go over the 
heads of both union and man- 
agement. That they have to 
take recourse through the 
courts tells volumes of the de- 
generation of the union leader- 
ship. If Meany spent half the 
time breaking discrimination 
in the trade union movement 
that he spends haranguing 
union members to vote for the 
Democratic Party, the union 
movement wouldn’t be in such 
a sorry state. As it is, union 


men, black and white, must 
work outside the union move- 
ment. At this moment, only 
the black caucuses can save 
union organization. 


RED CHINA 

While the regime of Mao 
Tse-tung is able to brag about 
the explosion of a hydrogen 
bomb in the air, conditions in 
China indicate that the heavy 
cost of the nuclear arms race 
is being borne by the suffering 
and dislocation of the Chinese 
people. 

Recent reports indicate that 
millions of youth are being 
moved out of the cities and 
into the remote provinces to 
serve the needs of the regime. 
The total disruption of the 
economy caused by the “Cul- 
tural Revolution” and the 
“Red Guards” in the major 
cities of China over the past 
few years, is being diverted to 
the countryside now that Win- 
ter is setting in and food and 
fuel shortages threaten the 
cities. 

Sending the youth to the re- 
mote provinces is supposed to 
bring education and assistance 
to the peasants. The real rea- 
son is to get the troublesome 
youth out of the cities in time 
of crises and to regiment the 
provinces by spring and assure 
more food from next Season’s 
harvest. 

Clues to the pending fuel 
shortage can be Seen in re- 
ports that soldiers are em- 
ployed sifting over piles of 
ashes to seek small lumps of 
unburned coal on which they 
are to live for the winter. An 
army company in Tientsin 
brags that they gathered 16 
tons from a factory and will 
use it to boil their water and 
cook food this winter. 

Other reports indicate that 
Red Guards, who have spent 
the past two years seeking to 
“reform” the army, are being 
sent to provincial army camps 
to get “re-oriented.” 
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WORKER'S JOURNAL 

By Charles Denby, Editor 

There’s No Safety in Any Industry 

There was some discussion among white and black workers con- 
cerning work hazards and health conditions of workers in all in- 
dustries. One white worker said that safety and health hazards are 
just the same today as they were before the union was organized. 

He told about what he had heard from his father — that most non- 
union industries 30 or 40 years ago seemed to be stricter about safety 
hazards than those same leading industries are today. He felt that 
the reason was that industries in those days did not have the capital 
investment they have today. “Today they have billions of dollars prof- 
it stacked away. If a worker got hurt or disabled and sued the com- 
pany in the old days, other workers would say, ‘Well, that worker 
is getting a few dimes of the company’s profits.’ Today, all in- 
dustries’ profits are so huge that if a hundred workers got hurt and 
sued, and won their cases for $40 or $50 apiece, they wouldn’t hurt 
the company’s profits at all.” 

COMPANY MAKES PROFITS EVEN ON OUR TAXES 

The worker went on: “Did you know that the Federal Income 
Tax that is deducted from our pay each week only has to be paid 
to the government every three months? They loan and invest that 
money, and in the time they have it, the interest on it is more than 
the taxes deducted from us. 

“These companies do not care a damn about a worker, only 
about what he can produce. And the unions care less. All they care 
is that we stay healthy so that we can work and pay dues so that 
they can compete and associate with company officials.” 

Then he picked up a box of arch welding rods and asked, “How 
many of you have read all the writing on some of these boxes?” 
Surprisingly, none of the workers had. On the bottom side of the 
boxes, in very small print, was the word “caution.” Then, in smaller 
print, it read, “Welding may produce fumes and gases hazardous to 
health. Avoid breathing these fumes and gases. Use adequate 
ventilation.” 

He asked, “How many workers in this place use these rods 
welding where they do not- have any ventilation? Hundreds and 
hundreds of them. Sometimes there is so much gas, fumes and 
smoke that you can just barely see the man welding. If we take 
this to the company they say there is nothing they can do. If you 
tell your union representatives, they say there’s nothing they can do. 
They tell you if you don’t want to work you can always quit be- 
cause the company can get someone else.” 

SAME DISREGARD FOR SAFETY IN MINES 

Another worker said, “You’re right. I saw a demonstration on 
TV several weeks about the conditions mine workers have to 
work in. After the government sends investigators into the mines, 
and after they report the safety hazards, the company never cor- 
rects them. The union never tries to force the company to correct 
them either. That was how all those human lives were destroyed 
in West Virginia several months ago, and hundreds of thousands 
of mine workers in the years before. 

“But the thing that was more sickening was when this doctor 
was demonstrating the effects of coal dust that causes silicosis in 
the lungs of miners. This has caused the death of thousands and 
thousands of mine workers. He held up several lungs taken from 
miners who had passed away because of this coal dust, and the lungs 
were as black as jet black ink. Then he ground them up in his hands, 
and nothing fell from his hands but black dust. 

“The doctor said that this is what happens when you work in a 
mine 10 or 15 years in coal dust. The TV camera moved to 
several different hospitals where in every ward there were miners 
suffering and gasping for breath from this coal dust.” 

GIVE THE BIG SHOTS A TASTE OF IT 

This worker said, “Anger began to boil up in me, just to think 
how one or two rich beasts can destroy the lives of so many poor 
workers, white and black. There should be a way to make all those 
inhuman beasts go down into a mine and stay there until some of 
that coal dust settled into their lungs. There should be a way to 
send the Presidents, all the Presidents of the United States, down — 
and all the union presidents and officials. They should stay there for 
a period of years. Then, I am sure they would begin to eliminate 
all safety hazards, and the lives and health of the working people 
would be longer and safer.” 

In the national news today, there was a report of about a dozen 
miners who just escaped death in a mine near Pittsburgh. The mine 
was owned by the same company where those others were killed 
several months ago. They said that government inspectors had just 
reported safety hazards in the. mine to the company but again, as 
always, it fell on deaf ears. 

College students all over the world are revolting against the 
old way of life in school and government, and it did not take the 
younger generation any 20, 30 or 40 years to discover what is wrong 
in their society. How many more years will it take until workers 
discover what in wrong in industry, what is wrong in the bureau- 
carctic unions, what is wrong in government, and begin to revolt 
to make these needed changes so that younger workers to come 
can work in safety as full, free human beings. 



Spanish Students Intensify World 
Revolt ; Fight Franco Repression 

by Michael Connolly 

On Jan. 24, Spanish Information Minister, Manuel Fraga announced a “State of 
Exception.” Throughout Spain, full censorship of the press was re-imposed. Police 
were given the power to arrest, question, and banish to other parts of the country 
anyone without a hearing. Freedom of speech and assembly were suspended. The 
massive repression in Spain was in response to a new, and world-wide student revolt 
which, in the month of January alone, appeared in no less than 20 countries on four con- 
tinents. From Japan to Kenya, from France to the U.S.A., from Ireland to Czecho- 
slovakia, students were in the streets. 

In Spain, the repression fol- 
lowed new activity that united 
students and workers, and threat- 
ened the very existence of Fran- 
co’s fascist government. Franco’s 
government claimed that the 
measures were necessary because 
of student disorders, including the 
occupation of class rooms at the 
University of Madrid and the 
blockade of the rector’s office at 
the University of Barcelona. 

THOUSANDS IN JAIL 
The proof of the depth and 
breadth of the revolt lies in the 
mass arrests that followed Jan. 
24. Thousands of workers and stu- 
dents from Madrid, Barcelona, 
Valencia — everywhere across 
Spain — were arrested in light- 
ening night raids by Franco’s 
security police. 

The proof lies also in the mass 
student demonstrations of Jan. 
21, protesting the murder by po- 
lice of Enrique Ruano, a Univer- 
sity of Madrid student, and in the 
sit-ins in churches in four cities 
by wives and mothers of workers 
jailed last year for activity in the 
illegal “workers commissions.” 

Even more frightening to the 
fascist government was the ac- 
tivity of students in Madrid and 
| Barcelona in support of the work- 
lers’ commissions. It was for this 
! activity — leafleting outside a 
factory — that Enrique Ruano 
was arresed and murdered. 

Three years ago, when workers 
in the Madrid area went out on 
strike, and students demonstrated 
in Barcelona and Madrid, the res- 
ponse of the Franco government 
was liberalization — limited free- 
doms of press and assembly. 
Franco also began talking of 
what kind of government in Spain 
would follow his regime. 

But while the Franco govern- 
ment was debating which of the 
pretenders to the Spanish throne 
could best re-institute the mon- 
archy, Don Juan or Juan Carlos, 
the students, workers and Bas- 
ques were acting for a total re- 
structuring of Spanish society. 

THE SPIRIT OF ’36 
Against this demand, Franco’s 
arch-reactionary Interior Minis- 
ter, Camilo Alonzo Vaga, called 
for a return to “the spirit of July, 
1936” — the mailed fist of fas- 
cism. The repression of Jan. 24, 
shows that his position has pre- 
vailed in the government. The 
movement away from liberaliza- 
tion and toward the rule of the 
jail cell and the firing squad 
shows ‘the desperation of the 
Franco government. It is desper- 
ate because there is another spir- 
it of 1936 alive in Spain — the 
spirit of the workers’ councils in 
Barcelona, the peasant uprisings 
in Asturias, and the Basque free- 
dom fighters. 

Franco’s regime evidently be- 
lieves that new totalitarianism 
can kill the forces of revolt in 
Spain. He need only look to Czech- 
oslovakia, another country under 

(Continued on Page 8) 


'Let's go, a guy could get killed down here . . ." 


EDITORIAL ARTICLE 


U.S. AND RUSSIA ENTER 
MIDDLE EAST COCKPIT 

BY RAYA DUNAYEVSKAYA 
Chairman, National Editorial Board 

The barbaric act of hanging 14 men from their necks in the 
public square in Baghdad has rivetted attention, not so much on 
the alleged “Israeli spies,” as on the degeneracy of the Iraq revolu- 
tion. A decade ago it seemed to herald a new world. Today it has 
nothing to hang on to, except enmity to Israel. And even this “unify- 
ing force” failed to unify the Arab world. 

IRAQ, EGYPT, AND NIXON TOO 

The present Iraq government, the newest in a series of military 
coups and counter-coups, embarked upon the “discovery of Israeli 
spy rings” soon after it came to power “ to clean up corruption.” 
Obviously it was harder to achieve clean government than to unleash 
propaganda against the remaining 2,500 Jews in the country whom it 
promptly designated as “Fifth Columnists.” Although other Arab 
countries, especially Egypt and Syria, suspected the virulent anti- 
Semitism was but a coverup to move against “Arab socialists,” they 
at first could say little against the military junta headed by General 
Ahmad Hassan al-Bakr because they themselves held most adult 
Jewish males in prisons, and find anti-Israel propaganda almost the 
only unifying cement of their crisis-ridden countries. 

After two months of “interrogations” and trials, however, one 
former high official of the Iraq Government, a left Ba’athist, was 
declared dead “while undergoing interrogation.” Others, still held 
in jail, are feared to be among those marked for future hangings. 
Even foreign diplomats were not exempt from violent physical 
attacks. Indeed, on the very day of the hanging of “Israeli spies,” 
a Syrian diplomat was wounded on a street in Baghdad. 

The last straw, insofar as Egypt was concerned, was thrown 
by al-Bakr, a notorious anti-Nasserist, when he demanded that the 
Arab press laud his actions “for the Arab cause.” The main Egyp- 
tian daily wrote that the gbry spectacle was “not a heart-warming 
sight nor is it the occasion for organizing a festival and issuing 
invitations.” 

Consider, then, the sensitivity of the new Nixon Administration 
which announced that the President was looking for “new ap- 
proaches” to the Middle East turmoil “insulated from decisions on 
the untidy rush of events in Iraq”. All this is preparatory to plung- 
ing into a “Big Four” conference which will attempt to impose 

(Continued on Page d) 
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Black-Red Conference Brought Together 

People, Ideas Dedicated to 



Detroit, Mich. — The Black- 
Red Conference held here on 
Jan. 12 brought together 59 
participants who represented 
' not only black and white, but 
Mexican-Ameriean and Jap- 
i anese activists in the free- 
dom movement, as well, 
j Young and old, workers and 
students, members of at least 
I a dozen varied organizations, 
they all discussed for a full 
day every vital issue facing 
America and their very lives. 
Charles Denby, black worker- 
j editor of News & Letters, wel- 
comed the assembly, noting that 
j this was “the first time such a 
conference of black youth, work- 
j ers, women, and intellectuals will 
have a chance to discuss with 
: each other as well as with Marx- 
ist-Humanists, who lend the red 
- coloration not only for the sake 
of color, but for the sake of 
philosophy, a philosophy of lib- 
eration.” 

Raya Dunayevskaya, author of 
The Afro-Asian Revolutions and 
Marxism and Freedom, pre- 
sented the relationship of the 
black revolt to Marxist-Human- 
ism, specifically as it related to 
“The Economic Reality and the 
Dialectics of Liberation,” Part 
i III of her new book-in-progress, 

1 Philosophy and Revolution. 

Six full hours Of discussion fol- 
!■ lowed, probing almost every ques- 
tion discussed in the black com- 
munity today. Only the black 
participants spoke in the morn- 
ing session. All present took part 
in the afternoon. 

On Black Caucuses 

A black auto worker felt that 
“too much of the activity of the 


black caucuses is pointed to get- 
ting on supervision rather than 
elevating labor on the line. Nixon 
and the companies are only too 
happy to talk about ‘black cap- 
italism,’ as if the way to solve 
our problems is with a piece 
of silver. The power structure 
wants to buy off people who might 
cause them trouble.” 

Another worker reported that 
when management in one auto 
shop was willing to agree that 
there should be a black plant 
manager, foremen, and so on, 
one worker had asked “What will 
they do about production?” Told 
that production standards would 
stay exactly the same, he had 
replied, “The company doesn’t 
care whether it’s a white man or 
a black man as long as they get 
the production out. The company 
is getting very expert at using 
black supervisors to fight black 
workers.” 



Raya Dunayevskaya Speaks on Philosophy and Revolution 
at Black-Red Conference 


On Black and 
White Workers 

A black steel worker from 
Pittsburgh said that the com- 
pany was constantly working to 
destroy the unity among the men. 
“They are telling the men if they 
have troubles to bring them to 
the company, not the union. They 
have been able to downgrade the 
union because the union has al- 
already downgraded itself. But 
every time the black man has 
managed to better his condition, 
everyone in the shop has found 
out he also benefited from it.” 

A younger auto worker felt that 
“trying to get a coalition with 
the white workers is practically 
impossible because they are hung 
up in their racist bag. The man 
next to me in the factory is an 
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equal while we are on the line, 
because we suffer the same con- 
sequences. But the system tells 
him that he’s my enemy. We 
can’t wait. We have the three 
S’s to guide us:, self-determina- 
tion, self-identity, and self-de- 
fense.” 

A young white steel worker 
described the special Committee 
organized in his mill by black 
workers who decided not to work 
as a caucus through the union, 
but outside of it, taking advan- 
tage of the fact that the govern- 
ment had'multi-million dollar con- 
tracts with the company, to de- 
mand withdrawal of the con- 
tracts. He felt that “dual union- 
ism” was unavoidable in this 
case, because “it was the only 
tactic by which they could shake 
everything up, the racist union 
as well as the racist company.” 

‘"Hie important thing,” he con- 
tinued, “was that they were ef- 
fective in ending some of the 
racist practices there, and it was 
recognized by a lot of white guys 
who hadn’t been able to get their 
problems solved through the un- 
ion, either. When the black work- 
ers invited a group of white 
workers to come with them on 
one of their marches, the same 
white workers who hadn’t wanted 
to associate with These raving 
black militants out to destroy 
everything,’ suddenly decided 
maybe that wasn’t such a bad 
idea, after all. Now they can’t 
wait for the next march.” 

On "Crime" 

It became clear during the dis- 
cussion that the “crime in the 
streets” issue is a trap that the 
power structure uses to try to 
divide “good” Negroes from 
“bad,” and to make them forget 
that unemployment may be get- 
ting lower for whites, but is still 
double for blacks. As one partici- 
pant put it, it was not a question 
of denying that there is “crime 
in the streets,” but of telling the 
power structure that it came from 
their system, and cannot be 
solved until that system goes. 

One youth charged that “the 
police actually help in perpetu- 
ating crimes like dope peddling, 
and especially in the ghetto.” 
Another pointed out that when 
the Italian people were the ex- 
ploited minority, “every Ital- 
ian used to be a criminal. Now 
all black people are criminals. 

It seems as if this system has 
to have a scape-goat. It has to 
go.” 


power, because “power is never 
given, but always has to be 
taken.” 

A black youth said he thought 
the whole point was that there 
must be a unity of both the ac- 
tion and the theory. “It’s easy 
to get a cat’s body. Uncle Sam 
does that every day and sends 
it to Vietnam. It’s something else 
to win a man’s mind. If you 
get his mind, you’ll get his body 
with no problem at all.” 

Everyone had liked the three 
S’s that the young black worker 
had mentioned: self-determina- 
tion, self-identity, and self-de- 
fense. Another youth later added 
a fourth: self-development. What 
he meant, he said, was that “ev- 
er ybody has a tremendous 
amount of potential, energy, cre- 
ativity. And the Man's job is to 
stop it. They don’t want you to 
think.” He described the activi- 
ties in which he had participated 
in the Maryland Freedom Union 
to show what be meant by saying 
that theory to him was not ab- 
stract, but very real. 

On Young and Old 

A black woman spoke of her 
19-year-old son who “wouldn’t be 
caught dead at this meeting,” 
and the lack of communication 
she felt existed between the gen- 
erations. “He’s got an Afro, and 
a chain around his neck,” she 
said. “He’s doing his thing. He r s 
trying to change something. I 
try to listen. I think black peo- 
ple had better start listening 
to what their children are say- 
ing.” 


A young black militant, who 
was wearing an Afro, added, 
“There are a lot of people wear- 
ing Afros that would sell you 
out in a minute. It’s not what 
you wear that counts but what 
you think and do. And it’s not 
enough to just listen. You have 
to listen and then act.” 

Another youth described how 
the Black Panthers in Seattle 
go around and talk to young peo- 
ple because “if you just talk to 
young people on the streets, you 
can learn a lot.” He described 
a place where once a week sev- 
eral hundred young black people 
from high school age up come 
to carry on discussions with each 
other and said that young peo- 
ple would come to any meeting 
“if they thought it would do 
1 them any good.” 

On Black and 
White Students 

A black woman activist felt 
the movement was at a standstill 
because “the leaders don’t want 
to hear criticism, don’t believe 
in anybody’s ideas but theirs. I 
feel we need all the revolutionary 
groups we can get together in 
order to change this society. The 
black students and white students 
on campus both want revolution. 
Why don’t they get together?” 

A young veteran of Chicago de- 
scribed a recent SDS conference 
he bad attended. He felt there 
had been no real breakthrough 
there because there was no real 
contact with labor or with blacks. 
He felt that this was the first 
conference he had ever attended 
where there was true contact 
and dialogue among all the lay- , 
ers that are important to re- 
construct society. 

The feeling was shared by a 
black steelworker whose motion 
that this conference be followed 
up with another within a year, 
was passed unanimously. An- 
other motion to send out a sum- 
mation of the discussion not only 
to all participants, but to other 
groups who might wish to try 
similar conferences, was also 
passed uanimously. 

The greatest evidence* of suc- 
cess, however, was the fact that 
by the end of the day, nobody 
who had attended left with ex- 
actly the same ideas he had come 
with. 


Way of the World 


By Ethel Dunbar 


The Power to Change Society 


On Philosophy 

One of the Mexican-Ameriean 
participants agreed that “Cap- 
italism exploits not only black 
people, but white and Indian and 
Mexican-Ameriean, too.” But she 
questioned the need- for philoso- 
phy and wanted to know when 
theory ended and action began. 
She felt the problem was how to 
start planning to take over 


It looks bad for the black 
people to get anything from the 
White House since the Republi- 
cans have taken over. 

Everyone is saying that Presi- 
dent Nixon is angry with the 
black people because they didn’t 
vote for him, and if it had not 
been for the way you get to be 
President in this country through 
the Electoral College, he would 
not have made it. (He is a little 
wrong. I know some older black 
people who are Republicans, and 
no matter who is running, will 
not vote for any other party.) 

What I think the important 
question to answer is: why is 
the black race so hard to run? 
Why can’t they be treated as 
Americans? Why have the history 
books hidden what black people 
have done to move this country 
forward? 

SOURCE OF ALL VALUE 

Why do so many white people 
forget that the working man’s 
hard labor is the source of pH 
value in the world? If that is 


true — and it is — the black 
man has certainly done his share 
in the hard-labor department. 

The white man stood over him 
with a whip and watched him 
while he did all the hard work 
during his slave vdays. Today 
white men stand over him and 
watch him do the hardest work 
in the factories. 

WHAT KIND OF POWER? 

The white man doesn’t want 
to try to understand what the 
black people are talking about 
when they say that they must 
have power.They mean they want 
the power to change this kind of 
system we have. 

You need only look at the world 
around you to see that men are 
destroying each other, and de- 
stroying the very things they 
have labored so long to build. 
What the black man wants to de- 
stroy is the power that the rich 
man has held on to for so long. 
It is tiie power to do that which 
the black man Is trying to get. 
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From The Auto Shops 


On the Line 


Work 7 Days in December £ 
Get Laid Off in February 

by John Allison > v 

Chrysler workers are always receiving the bad .news 
about their own company from the daily press. We are 
never told by our own management. Chrysler keeps well 
hidden what it does not want its own employees to knowr 
And the layoff is one thing they wanted to keep a secret. 


Chrysler Mack 

Detroit, Mich. — The num- 
ber one topic at the Mack 
plant has been the layoffs 
which Chrysler has announc- 
ed for February and March. 
In our plant Department 
9760 afternoon shift has al- 
ready been laid off com- 
pletely. 

What really got guys hot was 
the fact that the blood drive 
which usually comes to the plant 
in March came the first week in 
February. And sure enough the 
first department they went to 
was 9760. It seems like the com- 
pany arranged to get the workers’ 
blood and then throw them on 
the street. 

The layoffs have raised the 
whole question of which workers 
get laid off in terms of seniority. 
Priority in layoffs is now in such 
a mess that the company can 
use it to its own advantage. 

With supplemental unemploy- 
ment benefits a lot of the older 
workers wanted to be laid off 
because they could make 85% of 
their pay. They raised hell be- 
cause they had to work when 
younger workers didn’t. So 
Reuther and his machine imple- 
mented new procedures to keep 
workers quiet. Now they canvass 


older workers to see if they want 
to work during the model change 
over and when do they want 
their vacations. 

But this has now resulted in 
younger workers not having 
any choice of working or not 
working during model change 
over. If enough older workers 
don’t want to work during model 
change over then the younger 
worker has no choice. The com- 
pany tells him he has to work. 

Now they are trying to make 
the system even more confusing 
and complicated. Some union 
officials, stewards and commit- 
tee men get priority on layoffs, 
that is they get a choice of work- 
ing or not working. Now it is pro- 
posed or rather assumed that 
the executive board of the union 
should also be given preference 
in layoffs. Since some of the exe- 
cutive committee have very lit- 
tle seniority, it will further eon- 
fuse the situation. 

Many of the rules for who gets 
laid off are not in the contract 
and have never been discussed 
by the men. The result has been 
some bitter feelings between 
older and younger men, between 
those who are in special cate- 
gories and those who are not. 
The union is allowing the confu- 
sion to grow and the company 
takes advantage of it to get more 
production out of the men. 


Ford Rouge 

Detroit, Mich. — We have 
begun to get short days and 
short weeks at the Rouge 
plant. It’s going to get 
worse before it gets better 
because Nixon is going to 
stop inflation by increasing 
unemployment. 

The workers who have been 
at Rouge a while won’t be hurt 
too much. They have Supplemen- 
tal Unemployment Benefits 
(SUB). But the new young work- 
ers are really going to be hurt. 
They will be the first to be laid 
off. And on the short days and 
short weeks they don’t get any 
SUB. If they only work two days 
a week, they will have to live a 
week on two days’ pay. 

The Ford Motor Co. made a 
big deal out of hiring people 
from the ghetto after the revolt 
in Detroit. But these are the 
workers who will face short or 
no pay days in the next few 
months. These people only repre- 
sented a labor source when the 
company needed it; now that 
they don’t, it will be back to 
the streets. 

Human labor power is all the j 
company is interested in. And 
the cheaper the better. Workers 
have been hired who are on 
parole from prison. These work- 
ers have no protection or fringe 
benefits. Their wage scale is 
$1.75 an hour, half or less of 
the regular wages. The company 
claims they are doing the worker 
a favor. Maybe they are, but 
what really matters to Ford is a 
cheap labor supply. 

The company is always pro- 
claiming what they are doing to 
promote race relations. But in- 
side the shop it is a different mat- 
ter. There have been some newly 
hired black labor relations men. 
They have made an effort of try- 
ing to communicate with the 
workers. But the company is get- 
ting mad because in their view 
there is too much communication. 
So the company begun pulling 
them off the floor. 

These labor relations men were 
giving the workers a fairer hear- 
ing on complaints. The racist 
foremen have not been able to 
get away with all they have 
liked against the black workers, 
and they wanted these labor re- 
lations men off the floor. 

• 

Fleetivood 


up at the Fleetwood Plant is 
greater than before we went 
out on strike. One of the 
agreements to end the strike 
was to hire around 180 men 
to ease the work load. - But 
a lot of these men have quit 
after being ridden by the 
company and many of the 
others have been put in the 
pool to replace absent work- 
ers. 

The company isn’t bothering to 
rehire after workers quit. Instead 
they are killing jobs in all de- 
partments. In one they cut down 
enough jobs to eliminate a relief 
man. There is supposed to be one 
relief man for every seven and a 
half jobs. Thus, the company has 
gotten rid of seven or eight jobs. 

! In short, the conditions are worse 
1 then before the strike. And to 
[ top it off the company has been 
| giving two weeks disciplinary lay- 
offs to workers on the cotan job 
who they claim instigated the 
wildcat. They are giving them 
two weeks off, two at a time, so 
that production goes on as ever. 
What has the union done about 
this? — Fleetwood Worker 


Walkout Honors 
King at GM Plant 

Tarrytown, N.Y. —On 
Wednesday, Jan. 15, 1,600 
workers at the GM plant in 
Tarrytown took the day off 
to pay tribute to the late 
Martin Luther King, who 
would have been 40 that day. 
The workers returned Thurs- 
day to find themselves facing 
discipline ranging from fir- 
ing to layoffs and reprimands 
for what a company spokes- 
man called “absence without 
reasonable cause.” “They 
said I didn’t have a reason- 
a b 1 e excuse,” said one 
worker. “I went to services 
to honor Martin Luther 
King.” 

PRODUCTION SHUT DOWN 

The workers were so outraged 
at learning of the disciplines that 
they stood at the plant entrance 
on Friday morning shouting “No 
Work! No Work!” Although they 
did not attempt to stop cars go- 
ing into the parking lot, the pro- 
test action was so successful that 
management had to shut down 
both production lines. The action 
was led mainly by black work- 
ers, who make up about half of 
the plant’s 5,500 hourly em- 
ployees. 

In spite of the walkout, maa- 
agement refused to drop the 
charges against the first 25 work- 
ers who were disciplined on 
Thursday, and by the end ®f 
Friday the total had risen to 425, 
including 44 layoffs' and one fir- 
ing. But they did not dare talk 
about disciplining anybody for 
Friday’s protest. “1 won’t stand 
for this laying off and firing.” 
said one young black worker. 
“I’m going to get our rights if 
I have te go to the Pope in 
Rome.” 

Only after the mass walkout did 
the union see fit to do anything 
about the workers’ grievances, 
and then all Local 664 President 
Calore could find to say was “It 
was an illegal work stoppage 
without a doubt.” He did, how- 


Monday with the Company. 
WORKERS’ SOLIDARITY 
On Monday, the company and 
union met to discuss the situa- 
tion, but neither would issue a 
statement. On Tuesday, there 
was still no resolution, but a 
company spokesman admitted 
that he hadn’t moved to disci- 
pline any more workers. “We 
intend to review each case indi- 
vidually,” he stated, but he 
woudn’t say when. Clearly the 
workers, through their solidarity, 
had taught him a lesson. 


I knew about it the day after 
Nixon was elected President. 
New unemployment offices be- 
gan to be open for business. ,We 
knew that the bubble was soon/.' 
to burst. 

MORE LAYOFFS 

Now some 32,000 workers hi' 
auto factories are due to be laid 
off when the parts plants are hit. 
There will be more layoffs to be. 
sure. , 

Management’s excuse for this 
fast action of layoffs is that they 
have too many cars in inventory. 
Yet two months ago there was a . 
manpower shortage and workers 
were being penalized for not. 
working seven days a week. 

Skilled help was needed all 
over the place. Even older work- 
ers, whom the company has been 
trying to get rid of for years, 
were being hired. Now skilled 
and non-skilled workers can go 
home and sit until they are need- 
ed again. 

WORKER SLOWDOWN 

A strange thing is happening 
at Chrysler and Axel. DRUM, a 
black auto workers’ movement 
is slowing down production. This 
is what Chrysler wants to do 
themselves to help solve their 
inventory problem. Yet they 
have gone to the courts to try 
and stop the DRUM movement. 

They don’t mind laying off 
workers to cut production. But 
when they are faced with a 
strike, for whatever reason, they- 
scream murder. 

It’s all a real rat race, and you 
can’t make any sense out of it 
because there is no sense to it. 
Everything is twisted out of 
shape, and at Chrysler Highland 
Park, it is getting worse by the 
day. 

NO PLACE TO GO 

On top of the layoffs, we have 
our plant being phased out of i 
production. While the corporation 
was working pretty good, the 
workers being turned out of the 
Highland Park plant could hie 
transferred to some other Chry- 
sler plant. But with this layoff, 
there is no place to put these 
workers. 

One of the results is the foul-up 
in seniority, where you have 
some guys with 25 years senior- 
ity out of a job, and some, young- 
er ones with but a few years still / 
working. Another madness is 
that there are still plenty of work- 
ers who are working six days a 
week, and overtime every day, 
too. That can really get to you: ; 
a guy with a few years in the 
plant working all that overtime, ; 
and the other with 20-25 years out 
on the street. 

It is the same old question of 
who controls production. The ! 
company wants to be able to 
work you seven days a week in I 
December and lay you off in 
February. No matter if it’s irra- 
tional, they control it. What they 
are most afraid of is that the 
workers will take control of pro- \ 
duction out of their hands. i 


Editorial 

Layoffs: Preview of More to Come 

On the heels of the announcement by Chrysler Corp. at the end 
of January that it had scheduled layoffs of up to two weeks for 32,000 
workers, came Ford’s report that its Wixom plant, employing 7,000 
workers, would be closed for several days. Now being awaited is 
the word from GM on how many workers will be affected in their 
layoff, and for how long. Steelworkers, who have been working short 
weeks since last summer, will obviously be cut back even more, 
since autos take most of the steel produced. And the same holds true 
in other industries supplying parts for auto production: rubber, alum- 
inum, copper, plastics, glass. 

This, however, is but a very brief preview of the main feature 
which the state of the national economy will show for the rest of 
1969, Economic forecasters who were three months ago proclaiming 
that 1969 would see continuing growth in the economy are now 
hedging; a few are even suggesting the possibility of a slight 
recession. 

They need not be so timid; they will be joined by others who 

will begin to see what was clear even before Nixon’s election: that 
the gathering economic forces were moving to capitalist recession. 

Nixon’s election will certainly speed the recession. Nor should 
it come as a surprise. Nixon had proclaimed during his campaign 
that he would curb inflation. To be sure, he didn’t say how he would 
do this any more than he said how he would do anything else he 
promised. But the American and European capitalists understood 
him very well, and knew that he would move decisively to solve 
inflation by adopting national policies deliberately designed to create 
unemployment. 

LIVING STANDARD WILL DROP 

To a Nixon in the White House making a salary just doubled 
to $200,000 a year, a “little bit of unemployment” is nothing. For 
the worker thrown out of his job, making $80-90 a week take home 
pay (if that much), it is not a recession, it’s a depression; it can 
easily mean loss of car, home, and certainly means a serious decline 
in the standard of living for the family. 

Furthermore, “a little bit of unemployment” will positively be 
much more than “a little.” But what is far more critical is the fact 
that the ones who already make up a disproportionate share of Hie 
unemployed will be hit harder than ever — the Negroes. Many 
blacks in jobs that were financed by the government to try to keep 
the lid partly on the black revolt, will be the first to be thrown out 
of their jobs. We don’t have to speculate about this either: Nixon 
has said he would be cutting down on these programs, and he will 
keep his word on this one, too. 

While every worker knows the Republicans have always fought 
against the goals of the working class, many others were surprised 
at the quick blow-up between George Romney, past governor of Michi- 
gan and now head of Housing and Urban Development, and George 
Meany, head of the AFL-CIO. It must be remembered that Meany is 
the poorest excuse in the world for a labor leader, and has consist- 
ently supported programs of the administration in power — any 
administration — whether that meant going directly against the 
wishes of the working class or even against his own members in the 
AFL-CIO. This attack against Meany was deliberately designed to 
deliver the administration’s message to all labor leaders: you’re out 
in the cold, and we’re going to see to it that you stay there. 

Unlike the labor leaders, who knock on the back door of the 
White House in hopes of getting a few crumbs, the workers know 
they’re in for a real battle. They don’t need leaders who will go 
crawling, they need leaders who will fight alongside them to change 
this whole mess into a decent world for them and their families. 
They will certainly have to look to their own ranks, because they 
won’t be able to find the needed backbone among their union bu- 
reaucrats who are now in power. 


“Dunayevskaya’s book goes beyond the previous in- 
terpretations. It shows not only that Marxian econom- 
ics and politics are throughout philosophy, but that 
the latter is from the beginning economics and pol- 
itics .” — From Herbert Marcuse’s Preface to Marxism 
and Freedom 
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EDITORIAL ARTICLE 

U.S. AND RUSSIA ENTER 
MIDDLE EAST COCKPIT 

Continued from page X 

“peace” on the Middle East without either Arab or Israeli having a 
say in the determination of their own fate. It is not hard to imagine 
the “objectivity” which will result from his Westernization of the 
Middle East crisis. 

TWO OF A KIND: RUSSIA AND THE U.S. 

Russia stood altogether mute during the savage executions. No 
doubt, part of the reason is the spontaneous affinity it feels for Iraqui 
anti-Semitism. But that is only part of the story. A more important 
reason for the lack of criticism, at a time when Egypt and Syria did 
attack the hangings, is the orientation of the Iraq military junta’s ' 
questioning of the granting of concessions by the former administra- 
tion to France to exploit 10,000 square kilometers of Iraq territory 
for oil development. Russia’s interest in the same project over- 
shadows the inclination to go along with De Gaulle’s proposal for 
“Middle East peace,” or to line up with “Arab socialists.” 

Outweighing both considerations is the possibility of the U.S.- 
Russia “detente,” that is to say, U.S. recognition that Russia is in 
the Middle East to stay. 

This doesn’t mean that Nixon is walking into a “trap.” On the 
contrary. Precisely because the U.S. does see further Russian ex- 
pansion in that strategic area as signifying a shift in the world 
balance of power, it is anxious to re-establish its own role in the 
Arab Middle East before a confrontation with Russia. The U.S. sees 
as one with Russia — little powers must not be allowed to set the 
time for the nuclear titans, even if it is the lives of the little ones 
that are at stake. In a word, the see-alikes consider the Middle East 
an arena for a world power struggle, not for an Arab-Israeli con- 
frontation “ahead of time.” 

Before the Arab-Israeli War in 1967, when both Russia and the 
U.S. thought they could control their “spheres of influence,” the two 
super-powers could disregard the French proposal for a “Big Four” 
conference. They now know differently. Hence the present readiness 
to accept the junior partnerships of France and Britain and even the 
“world body, the UN”, to dictate “a settlement.” 

The stage is all set for the deal. The substitute actors are in their 
respective places. But what about the real actors, the peoples whose 
lives are at stake? What has happened to that new, third world that it 
can now be ignored? 

THE ARAB REVOLUTIONS 

There was a time when getting rid of Western imperialism and 
internal feudalism in the Arab Middle East took priority over an 
Arab-Israeli confrontation. It is true that the setting up of the inde- 
pendent state of Israel in what was formerly Palestine brought about 
the first Arab-Israeli war. But the very success of Palestine’s free- 
dom from British imperialism set in motion truly independent Arab 
national revolutions. A dimension other than oil, a new human dimen- 
sion — freedom — entered the Middle East. 

By 1958, when the Iraq revolution overthrew the Hashemite 
monarchy, the whole Dulles strategy of anti-national revolutions, for 
a new type of colonialism, and the creation of SEATO, a euphemism 
for American imperialism, fell apart. By knocking the kingpin out 
from under neo-colonialism in the Middle East, it became possible to 
start on an independent road. 

Iraqui nationalism refused also to follow either Nasserism or 
the bastard socialism called the Ba’ath Party* in Syria. As against 
the tendency to single party rule, Kassim, who headed the first repub- 
lic of Iraq, allowed the activities of political parties, from moderate 
to Communist. (Now only in Israel is the Communist Party a legal 
party.) The unfinished state of the revolution, narrowness of mass, 
base, however, made it impossible to fight the entrenched feudal land- 
lords. The agricultural reforms were not implemented and when the 
Kurds demanded autonomy, the revolt was bloodily put down. A 
further political vacuum was created with Kassim outlawing all 
parties. The isolation from the masses was completed with the 
increase in unemployment and poverty. By 1963 Kassim rule was 
bloodily overthrown by a Ba’athist led military coup. 

The most recent two-stage coup — on July 17 and again on July 
30 — brought to power a right-wing Ba’athist retired army general. 
The young colonels who aided the coup were soon scuttled. The new 
junta moved against the “French faction” but did nothing to get 
the country out of the deep economic crisis into which it had been 
plunged by the disastrous Arab-Israeli war in 1967. 

The country is in chaos, and yet it is, precisely, the total disarray 
of the ruling classes and the military, on the one hand, and, on the 
other hand the dissatisfaction of the great masses, (rural and urban,) 
with their conditions of life as well as the armed resistance of the 
Kurds that has, in fact, created a pre-revolutionary situation in the 
country. It is fear of revolution that has compelled the al-Bakr clique 
to. rely solely on the enmity to Israel and pure anti-Semitism to 
get it out of the ever-deepening crisis. 

It is this which discloses yet another aspect of anti-Semitism — 
especially Russian anti-Semitism. 

RUSSIAN ANTI-SEMITISM, ANTI-REVOLUTION 

Had it not been for the hangings in Iraq and the Russian silence 
about them in face of the attacks on them by the Arab countries 
closest to Russia, one may not have felt compelled to take a second 
look at the existence of anti-Semitism in the Russian orbit, dating 
back to Stalin’s reign. Because, in theory, Communism stands op- 
posed to anti-Semitism, it was so shocking to find it in existence that 
it was all too easy to attribute it to Stalin’s paranoia, rather than to 
the objective conditions which had produced the transformation of 
a workers’ state into its opposite — a state-capitalist society. Inside 
Russia the opposition to Stalin’s rule could be seen even as the 
people defeated Nazism. 

For one thing, the heroic Russian masses refused to labor under 
the same exploitative conditions as they had done during the war. To 
get a sufficient labor force, all penalties for violations of Stalin’s 
Draconian “labor laws,” were cancelled. 

Secondly, there were the returning veterans who had seen 
“the West” and failed to bow to the “superiority” of Russian “social- 
ism.” Thirdly, the youth and intellectual opposition grew. 

It is because the revolutionary opponents grew, that Stalin un- 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Workers in our shop have 
done a lot of talking about 
Czechoslovakia since that 
young lad burned himself to 
death. Most workers thought of 
Vietnam when they first read 
about it. But this death pro- 
duced more shock, because 
Jan Palach was so young and 
full of life. 

Workers felt that Russia’s 
cruelty was on a par with Hit- 
ler’s during World War II to 
have produced something like 
this. 

Anytime someone sacrifices 
his own life so the rest of the 
country will be free, it is a 
very great act. 

Auto Worker 
Chrysler 

* * * 

The immediate aims the 
working class is ready to fight 
for do not seem worth fighting 
for, but the most important 
thing is the spirit proper to the 
fight. 

Correspondent 

Prague 

* * * 

I just saw a great demon- 
stration in Prague on televi- 
sion. The idea of individuals 
setting themselves on fire does 
not find favor with me but 
when it stirs the masses as in 
Prague I hesitate to differen- 
tiate. It is a deplorable thing 
that a young person should 
think that kind of action neces- 
sary. 

Much more important is the 
fact that despite the appeals 
of the Czechoslovak Commu- 
nist Party the people are show- 
ing their opposition to the Rus- 
sian occupation. We, in my 
opinion must not allow any- 
thing to make us forget 
Czechoslovakia. 

The “Morning Star,” the 
British Communist Party pa- 
per, has little to say now about 
Czechoslovakia. Today one 
page and half carried adver- 
tisements about towns in Rus- 
sia. ’The British Communist 
Party supported the Bratislava 
and Moscow Agreements, both 
of which were made under 
duress. 

Harry McShane 
Glasgow 

* * * 

I cannot stop thinking about 
the courage of Jan Palach and 
Josef Hlavaty, one a student 
and the other a worker, who 
made their bodies beacons of 
the unquenchable desire of the 
Czechoslovak people for free- 
dom. 

Their fire has shown around 
the world, uniting them with 
those Vietnamese Buddhists 
and American Peace fighters 
who also immolated them- 
selves, again proving the es- 
sential oneness and worldwide 
character of the causes for 
which they lived and died— 
peace, human brotherhood, 


and the right of peoples to 
determine their own destiny. 

Seldom in human history 
have any people given such 
noble witness to these ideals 
as are now the people of 
Czechoslovakia. 

Student 

Milwaukee 

* * * 

Jan Palach’s immolation is 
not akin to the immolation of 
the Buddhist monks in Viet- 
nam, though both were great 
acts of political protest against 
tyranny. 

Immolation in the Buddhisit 
religion almost guarantees sal- 
vation— but suicide in a Catho- 
lic country is the very oppo- 
site. It is completely alien to 
this part of the world. 

The fact that young Palach’s 
death brought almost the whole 
strata of the Czechoslovak peo- 
ple out on the streets in mourn- 
ing and solidarity of defiance, 
is a very great thing. 

Russia cannot fail to recog- 
nize the depth of the opposi- 
tion to their rule. Their fear pf 
what is still to come is more 
than evident. 

Czechoslovak 
West Virginia 

* * * 

ACTION AND REACTION 
IN ITALY 

A few days before the new 
year, a pamphlet went around 
Tuscany and Liguria calling 
on students and workers to 
demonstrate at a night club 
near Pisa on New Year’s Eye. 
Why? Because the Italian 
capitalists and middle-class 
not only exploit the workers 
but throw away their money, 
while workers are sacked and 
peasants are shot in the 
roads. 

No one expected the masses 
that night. Less than a thou- 
sand demonstrators showed 
up. When the battle ended two 
hours later one boy was seri- 
ously wounded and may be a 
permanent invalid, several 
scores of students and work- 
ers were arrested. 

Immediately radio, TV and 
newspapers started a cam- 
paign that shots had been 
fired from the barricades and 
that the police had not fired. 

The most reactionary groups 
called for the creation of 
armed civil forces as in the 
days of Mussolini and his 
Black shirts. 

There was little reaction im- 
mediately after the battle 
among the students and the 
workers anywhere in Italy. 
Some reaction is coming now, 
with occupations of high 
schools and university build- 
ings all over the country. 

There have also been at- 
tacks from the fascists. At 
the end of January, about 100 
fascists entered one of Naples 
University buildings, beat up 
a few students who didn’t es- 
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cape in time and put the 
building to fire. 

But the most important con- 
sequence is the attitude of the 
Communist Party and the evo- 
lution of its position through 
some kind of debate which has 
gone on during the month in- 
side the party. 

The Italian CP will have its 
national congress in the first 
half of February, and has just 
had its provincial congresses. 
There were many attacks 
against the official line on 
Czechoslovakia, the student 
movement, the role of the 
young workers, etc. 

Very little of all this will 
get to the national congress, 
but all depends on what the 
workers will do. If their 
pressure continues, the CP 
will be compelled to push more 
to the “left” and away from 
the possibility of entering an 
“enlarged” center-left govern- 
ment. 

Correspondent 
Genoa, Italy 

Editors note: For more in 
Italy see article p. 6. 

* * * 

STUDENT REVOLT 

Hayakawa may be a noted 
professor of semantics — but he 
sure must have flunked math, 
if his estimate that the troubles- 
at San Francisco State are 
being caused by “a few hun- 
dred” students is any indica- 
tion. 

Auto Mechanic 
... Detroit 

I have had the depressing ex- 
perience of talking to the head 
of the curriculum committee 
about getting students on it 
(we are forming a student 
group to try to get some pov- 
erty law courses) and finding 

out what a b d the guy who 

will be teaching me labor law 
is! 

It is so painful io learn 
about the capitalist system 
from its own institutions. The 
more I learn about the law, 
the more I feel like becoming 
an anarchist, when I start to 
think about re-doing it after 
the revolution. 

Law Student 
Illinois 

* * * 

The five-year lull in open 
persecution of all liberal 
thought in fascist Spain has 
come to an end. The student 
protests that have been sweep- 
ing the world found counter- 
parts in the Spanish students. 

The Dictator Franco an- 
swered these demands by full 
restoration of the fascist re- 
gime that one reporter said 
reminded him of the days in 
the ’30s when Franco con- 
ducted wholesale arrests after 
his counter revolutionary vic- 
tory. 

The United States, which 
maintains friendly relations 
with the fascist dictatorship, 
does not plan to send troops, 
nor cut off foreign aid or any- 
thing else rash which might 
possibly be interpreted as dis- 
approval of military fascist 
dictatorship in Spain. 

Observer 

Boston 

* H* * 

I never thought I’d live to 
“appreciate” a remark of 
LBJ’s — but getting out of the 
White House has apparently 
been “hurting so good,” he ac- 
tually made some sense when 
a reporter recently asked him 
what he thought of the youth 
today. 

He said that since they were 
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WHAT IS NEWS & LETTERS? A unique combination 
of workers and intellectuals, 

PAPER— This is the only paper anywhere edited by a black 
worker, Charles Denby, who works in an auto plant. The only 
paper written for and by working people, youth and black 
people fighting for freedom, in the U.S.A. and in other 
countries. 

The only paper that features a regular column, “Two 
Worlds,” by Raya Dunayevskay a, chairman of the National 
Editorial Board, and author of Marxism and Freedom, 

ORGANIZATION — We are an organization of Marxist Human- 
ists — blacks and whites who are seeking to change our condi- 
tions of life in the shops, the schools, the society as a whole. 
To do this we feel that all of us — workers in the factories, 
students in the universities and high schools — must come to- 
gether and talk about how we can end speed up and racism 
in the plants, miseducation in the school; how we can build 
different human relations, by abolishing the division between 
mental and manual labor. 

We invite you to write for the paper, and to join our 
organization. 


in revolt all over the world, 
there must be something seri- 
ous they were trying to do, but 
in all honesty he had to admit 
that he really didn’t under- 
stand them, and hoped being 
out of the 1 Presidency would 
give him* a: better perspective 
to figure it all out. 

I have my doubts about that 
—but it certainly was a better 
answer than anything I ever 
heard him say while he was in 
the Presidency ! 

Reader 

Illinois 

* * 

THE NIXON REGIME 

So Nixon is going to Europe. 

I think he ; should be told that 
the little girl who held up the 
sign “Bring Us Together” -did- 
n’t mean with De Gaulle. 

Black Reader 
Ohio 

* * * 

I read your article on Nixon 
in the January issue and it 
scared me stiff, because I 
knew it was all true. It has 
been getting so bad with me 
lately that even Johnson looks 
good by comparison! And that 
makes everything seem like 
some sort of- surrealist night- 
mare. 

At first I was so angry with 
Nixon’s victory that I caught 
myself thinking that those who 
voted for him deserve him. 
But as soon as I said it to my- 
self, I knew that they would 
not be the ones to suffer at his 
hands. 

Working Woman 
New York 

* * * 

On the day after Nixon’s vic- 
tory we got a cablegram mes- 
sage of sympathy from one of 
our friends -in England. It was 
heartfelt at both ends. 

Reader 

Detroit 

$ * 

Some friends of ours from 
Japan were visiting with us 
the week of Nixon’s inaugura- 
tion. We didn’t realize what 
audible sounds of grief we 
were making during the news- 
cast that day until they turned 
to us, and said quietly, “Please 
accept our sympathy.” 

Reader 
New York 

4 s sR 4 s 

MOOD OF 
ASSASSINATION 

The mood of assassination 
that exists in this country is 
stifling. I was just getting over 
the murders cff Rev. King and 
Robert Kennedy, and now the 
two black students in L.A. 
have been murdered. It fore- 
bodes a more horrible situa- 
tion when the killing begins to 
reach down into the masses. 

White Mother 
New York 

* * * 

If the MHing of those who 
have different ideas from yours 
as to how to gain freedom goes 
on — Pantiters in California, 
Urban League leaders some- 
where else— the counter-revo- 
lution won’t have to bother. 
The job wffi all have been done 
for them. 

Alarmed 

Chicago 

* * * 

BLACK HISTORY 

I liked very much the em- 
phasis in your January edi- 
torial that no matter how great 
was the battle of the Negro in- 
tellectuals (for decades) to get 
a Negro History Week recog- 
nized in February — the young 
black militants have moved 
the whole question to an en- , 


tirely new stage with their de- 
mands for Black Studies pro- 
grams. 

The whole key to me was 
your analysis that once the de- 
mand for black studies has be- 
come a mass demand, it cannot 
be “tokenismed” away by ap- 
pointing one black school ad- 
ministrator somewhere. 

Your pamphlet American 
Civilization on Trial remains, 
for me, the only study I have 
ever seen that showed black 
history as the history of black 
mass revolt— not black leaders 
— which moved this whole 
country forward. When that 
becomes the American history' 
that is taught in our schools to 
both black and white, the true 
history of this country will first 
become known. 

Journalist 
San Francisco 

* * * 

May I suggest the following 
as a fitting line for inclusion in 
your February issue: . . the 
limits of tyrants are prescribed 
by the endurance of those they 
oppress.” 

— Frederick Douglass. 

Reader 

Chicago 

* * $ 

TWO THANK-YOU'S 

I appreciated the article in 
the January issue on Theodo- 
rakis — especially in light of the 
Kennedy-Onassis mariage. I 
guess I’m not the only Ameri- 
can that began to think that 
some “rich” ones like “Jackie” 
might actually feel something 
for the poor, the blacks, the 
working class. What a laugh, 
when she marries a man who 
is in cahoots with the junta! 

Worker 
New York 

* * * 

Charles Denby’s article in 
the January issue surpassed 
any fragile expose Ralph Na- 
der has ever made. It was su- 
perb. I am frustrated only be- 
cause I wish everyone in the 
country could read “Who 
Doesn’t Have a Lemon?” As it 
is, I will have to content my- 
self with the enclosed check to 
ask that you mail that issue to 
those whose names and ad- 
dresses I enclose. 

Reader 

Nebraska 

* * * 

THE MIDDLE EAST 

Anti-Semitism is once again 
“out in the open” in the U.S. 
due to the Arab-Israeli situa- 
tion in the Middle East. Wheth- 
er it takes the course of out- 
right repression as in the 
Hitler era of the 1930’s is not 
as far-fetched as it may sound 
for the 1960’s. 

.What .is . new . this time. 


though, is that' the appeal is 
being made to the blacks to 
the anti-Israel and anti-Jews, 
and to condemn the Jews as 
being their only oppressors. 

But • the black man knows 
the white racists who try to 
split and conquer, and also 
knows that these racists are 
not concerned with human in- 
terests but only with oil inter- 
ests to fatten their capitalistic 
hides. 

An incident in a demonstra- 
tion held in Detroit Jan. 31 by 
Students for Israel to protest 
the hangings in Iraq defied 
these racists. One black man 
joined the picket line and with 
this act bespoke a thousands 
words for the dignity of all 
people all over the world. 

Marcher 

Detroit 

y * * * 

At a recent demonstration of 
protest against the hangings in 
Iraq, participants were being 
urged to wire Nixon. One young 
high-school student apparently 
didn’t think much of the idea. 
His only comment: “To the 
electric chair?” 

Observer 

Detroit 

* * * 

I never did understand the 
black nationalist accusation 
that the U.S. administration 
under LBJ was supporting Is- 
rael in the Arab-Israeli war 
because of the oil interests. 
First of all, what support? Sec- 
ond of all, what oil? 

Your point was well taken in 
the January lead article that 
Nixon had early been told by 
the oil interests that backed 
him that oil was in the Arab 
countries, not Israel. More- 
over, if the aftermath of Scran- 
ton’s trip to the Middle East is 
any indication of what good 
effect the Nixon Administra- 
tion is going to have on that 
Middle East situation, heaven 
help us ! 

Office Worker 
Pittsburgh 

...*:** 

Whenever anyone gets too 
radical in Israel they hang 
over him the “threat to the 
national security” bit, and 
even the strongest can grow 
faint-hearted, especially when 
all he sees, smells or hears 
around him is revisionism. 

This is why the concepts 
and platforms of the Marxist- 
Humanist movement have a 
tremendous possibility in Is- 
rael 'and the need for them 
is great. 

The time is late and the 
Middle East today is the show- 
case of the clashes of nation- 
alism and socialism. 

Observer 

Israel 


U.S. AND RUSSIA ENTER 
MIDDLE EAST COCKPIT 

(Continued from Page 4) 

loosed the anti-Semitic campaign that he euphemistically called the 
strugggle against “rootless cosmopolitans.” Anti-Semitism had noth- 
ing to do with the birth of Israel (which, at first, Stalin voted for, as 
none but the Jews had then successfully fought British imperialism). 
It had everything to do with internal conditions in Russia — the rest- 
lessness of the Russian masses with Stalinism. 

Anti-Semitism had nothing to do with “rootless cosmopolitan- 
ism.” It had everything to do with stifling the emergence of new rev- 
olutionary forces that were struggling to come to power and be 
independent of Russian domination, be that in Yugoslavia or France. 
The notorious “Doctors Plot” was not a struggle against “Zionism” 
in Israel but against revolutionary opponents in Russia and in the 
satellites. How quickly old radicals forget, once a new situation arises 
and a “new” enemy is discovered. 

Of course, imperialism, whether Western or Zionist — or, for 
that matter, Communist of either the Russian or Chinese variety — 
has to be fought and destroyed. But how does that excuse the Left 
(from all the varieties of Trotskyism to the most “non-ideological” 
would-be revolutionary) for designating all the Arab lands, includ- 
ing even the feudal monarchies, as “representing the progressive 
forces”? What accounts for the designation of Israel, from its birth 
to its most persistent anti-Zionist manifestation, as representing 
“Western imperialism”? 

Of course, internationalism must replace narrow nationalisms, 
but how does that get to equal “the annihilation of Israel?” Shouldn’t 
self-determination guarantee Israel’s right to exist even as it holds 
for all sovereign nations? Marxist-Humanists refuse not only “to take 
sides” in Big Power deals but categorically refuse to violate prole- 
tarian internationalism and the class struggle within each existing 
power on the dictates of the Stalinist-Maoist-Castroite “two camp” 
theory of tile world. There has to be an independent way out. There 
is. 

Of course, anti-Semitism is but one manifestation of capitalism. 
But when a “socialist” country like Poland in 1968 carries on so 
virulent an anti-Semitic campaign against its revolutionary opponents 
as to ape the Nazis in establishing a special “Jewish Department,” 
it is high time both to recognize the class nature of present-day Com- 
munism, which is but a euphemism for state-capitalism, and to rec- 
ognize that, in this epoch, it signifies anti-revolution as well. 

To the extent that Israel is now an occupying force, resistance 
against it will, and is, emerging. It is this, and not commandos from 
without that serve as a beacon also for the Jews who are opposing 



Vladimir H lav in 

. „Kdo je u tebe cmtisemita, ty kluku iidovska !* 


“Whom are you calling an antisemite, you Jew-bastard !” _ 

— From Dikobraz (Prague), July 23, 1968. 

Zionism. It was the threat of genocide that unified the nation. Com- 
mandos from without, led by exhorters of the “annihilation of Israel” 
cannot, however, be anointed as a “revolutionary force,” not even 
when Mao* adds his blessing to those of the fascist Al-Shukary. 

In any ease, the new mass dissatisfaction in Arab lands, disclosed 
in Iraq, is against their ruling classes, not against Israel. It is this 
the Left is in danger of strangling by tailending Communism. 

SOCIAL REVOLUTION 

The danger now is to force a false “Arab unity” against Israel, 
or “Zionist unity” against Arabs, thereby not only giving the Big 
Powers an excuse for intervention, but actually stifling the new 
emergent revolutionary forces throughout the Middle East even as 
Stalin crushed every revolution in the path of the Red Army as well 
as every revolutionary movement that dared aspire to power outside 
of the Red Army orbit. 

We have seen the same role reenacted in Paris last Spring. Are 
we now to have it reappear in the Middle East? That would be 
greatest crime any revolutionary could commit. For, note this, the 
restlessness of the Iraq masses and the demand of the Kurds for 
autonomy there is directed, not at Israel, but Iraq. The opponents 
in the jails in Syria oppose Ba’ath rule; the very narrow mass base 
speaks loudly enough of the Ba’athist leaders’ total isolation from the 
masses. And the student demonstrations in Egypt, as all over the 
world, are directed, not against a “foreign” enemy, but against the 
native rulers. 

Nationalism is not the beacon it was a decade ago when it 
seemed to be the way to fight both imperialism and native class 
exploitation. New forces are emerging who are searching for a 
more comprehensive theory of liberation that would release these 
new revolutionary passions and transform the pre-revolutionary sit- 
uations into social revolutions. 

This is no longer a question of pointing to a theoretical void. 
The practical consequences of the void cry out loud for a philosophy 
of social revolution. If we only open our eyes, we will see new forces 
of liberation emerging. Do not stifle them. 


*For an analysis of the Ba’ath Party, as well as of Mao’s ventures 
into the Middle East, see “Hie Arab-Israeli Collision”, A Political- 
Philosophic Letter, June, 1967, News & Letters, 
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Doing and Thinking | 

Teacher's Union Adds Greater 
Depth to SF State Strike 

by Bernard Wendell 

Los Angeles, Cal. — The three-month struggle for a new . . . , . 

kind of education and a new type of society is not over | At U. Or Chicago 
at San Francisco State College. The black, brown, yellow, 
red and white students, along with their allies from the 
American Federation of Teachers (A.F.T.), are still fight- 
ing for their demands. ® — 



YOUTH 


Due to the ban on rallies, brief, 
shadowy confrontations between 
the police and the students have 
recurred whenever meetings are 
attempted. This pattern was bro- 
ken on Jan. 23, when hundreds 
of students (mainly white) and 
supporters (including the head 
of the embryonic black studies 
program and five A.F.T. mem- 
bers) were arrested at a strike 
rally. 

SCHOOL SHUTDOWN 

Due to the combined student- 
teacher strike, formal miseduca- 
tion in the classrooms, as this 
society would like to see it, is 
at a standstill. Estimated attend- 
ance is 20 per cent. The best of 
the teachers and the students 
are out on strike. 

The campus cafeteria and the 


view themselves as workers, and 
reject the illusions about their 
status that they once had. 
CLASS-CONSCIOUSNESS 

Thus, the strike of the A.F.T. 
represents the spreading of class- 
consciousness among white-collar 
workers. It has also shown that 
a teacher can be more than a 
“brain policeman.” 

The teachers have shown great 
militancy. They ignored an in- 
junction against them. They have 
picketed continually despite ar- 
rests. When offered amnesty at 
S.F. State in return for ending 
the strike, they declared that 
there could be no returning to 
work without their right to col- 
lective bargaining being recog- 
nized: they also scheduled their 


dormatory dining halls have been j state-wide strike for the next day. 
shut down by the workers in sup- ' 
port of the teachers’ strike. The 


It must be noted that the 

library i7beto7severeTy“strained I state wide teachers’ strike called 

! by the A.F.T. to support the bat- 
j tie at S.F. State failed, not be- 
| cause the teachers as a whole 
were against it, but due to a 


by the rapid check-out and check- 
in of books. 


Thus, though the police have 
kept the campus “open,” nothing 
has been able to keep it func- 
tioning. You just can’t have much 
of a school without teachers and 
students, just as you can’t have 
production without workers. The 
administration had better learn 
this lesson. 

While in New York, the A.F.T. 
and the black militants have long 
since been turned against each 
other, across the country in San 
Francisco, they are working to- 
gether in a close alliance which 
includes students of all races. 

STRIKE SIGNIFICANT 

The teachers’ strike at S.F. 
State is one of the most signifi- 
cant aspects of the revolt, for 
the teachers are striking, not just 
for better conditions within the 
present academic process (which 
are essential), but for a different 
kind of education. They are not 
mere opportunists trying to exe- 
cute a “power grab” as Haya- 
kawa accused; they have con- 
sciously committed themselves to 
a transformation both of the 
school and of the system. 

It is true that the A.F.T.’s 
members comprise only about 25 
per cent of the faculty at S.F. 
State. Considering how long the 
teachers have been paralyzed by 
carefully implanted myths of 
their so-called “professional” sta- 
tus, this is a very promising be- 
ginning. The courage and deter- 
mination of the A.F.T. in this 
struggle will greatly further the 
movement to organize the teach- 
ers, not into state-run company 
unions or into racist rear-guards, 
but into a progressive movement. 

The A.F.T. has shown to what 
degree the teachers are now be- 
ginning to view themselves, not 
as petty-dictator “professionals” 
who are “above striking,” but as 
workers who can improve their 
lot and transform this society 
only through collective action, in- 
cluding strikes and collective 
bargaining. 

This lesson has been lost on no 
one, and it terrifies the govern- 
ment of the state of California 
immeasurably. If the college 
teachers can organize, any group 
of state “civil service” workers 
can. Nothing is more threatening 
to the system than when workers 


dispute about when to call it. 

RELATED TO COMMUNITY 

The teachers’ strike has had 
a great effect on the community. 
For example, according to the 
Los Angeles Free Press corres- 
pondent, a coed was distributing 
leaflets explaining the revolt out- 
side a supermarket In the Valley 
district of San Francisco. 

A retired welder, an old union- 
ist, discussed strike strategy with 
the girl. 

Just as the teachers are be- 
ginning to see themselves as 
workers, other workers are be- 
ginning to see them as such. Thus 
the teachers’ strike helped to re- 
late the student strike to the 
problems of a working-class com- 
munity. 


'Doors of the Occupied Administration 
Building are Open to All the Students' 


Chicago, III. — At the time 
of this writing, the student 
sit-in at the University of 
Chicago is in its sixth day. 
The doors of the occupied 
administration building are 
open to all students. The 
approximately 400 demon- 
strators divide their time be- 
tween mass meetings and 
small discussion groups in- 
side, and politicizing their 
views on campus by holding ral- 
lies, talking with people, and at- 
tending supporters’ meetings. 

The university, terrified of the 
repercussions of calling in the 
Chicago cops, has taken no ac- 
tion, but has suspended 61 stu- 
dents involved and has refused 
to negotiate with the others. 

Outside the university, how- 
ever, Mayor Daley is strongly de- 
nouncing the sit-in, and reaction- 
ary Congressman Pucinsky is 
calling for a Congressional in- 
vestigation of the event, and 
prosecutions by the federal gov- 
ernment. 

STUDENT DEMANDS 

Hie students’ demands center 
around the firing of Marlene 
Dixon, a radical sociology profes- 
sor who is active in the Women’s 
Liberation movement. The de- 
mands are 1) rehiring her, 2) 
accepting in principle equal stu- 
dent-faculty power in the hiring 
and firing of professors, 3) rec- 
ompensing pay loss suffered by 
employees as a result of the sit- 
in, 4) amnesty for student dem- 
onstrators. 

In addition, the several days 
of intense political ifiscussions 
have produced proposals de- 
signed to fight the political 
suppression and sex discrimi- 
nation implicit in Die original 
issue. 

These include the establish- 


ment of a “Supressed Studies 
Division” of the university to in- 
clude studies concerning working 
class, black and third world 
peoples, women, and radical 
movements; the end of secrecy 
in faculty and administration 
meetings and files; the opening 
of a day care center for children 
of employees, faculty, and stu- 
dents; having 51% women in the 
faculty and student body; and 
the ending of the “nepotism” rule 
used to prevent wives from ad- 
vancement in the university 

Two more principles formu- 
lated by the demonstrators con- 
cern the university’s “most op- 
pressive — racist — policies”: 
urban renewal destruction of 
housing in the adjoining ghetto 
must stop and construction of 
low-rent good quality apartments 
begin, and admissions of black 
and third world students must be 
greatly increased. 

EMPHASIS ON WOMEN 

Student sit-ins over the firing 
of radical professors have become 
common. What is new in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago movement is 
the emphasis on womett. The 
take-over of the building Was pre- 
cipitated by the protests and 
demonstrations of two women’s 
liberation groups active oh cam- 
pus. I 

The sit-in, which includes a 
large number of women, pro- 
duced a position paper on the 
women question which says in 
part: 

“The refusal to rehire Dr. 
Dixon is a specific example of 
the University of Chicago’s con- 
sistent policy of discrimination 
and exploitation of women. She 
was the first woman to be hired 
as regular faculty under the 
aegis of the sociology department 
in 19 years. She taught about 
women as an oppressed group in 
our society, with a radical per- 


spective. Her work is ]Openly cri- 
tical of the prevailing views on 
women of the sociology dept., and 
the university as a whole . . . 

. “Women's oppressiok is a qual- 
itatively different kind of oppres- 
sion. Women are oppressed in 
every class. It is a fact that the 
median income of white women, 
employed full time, is lower than 
that of black men, employed full 
time. The median income of 
black women , victims of race, 
sex, class discriminacy, is the 
lowest of all.” 

SPONTANEOUS CHALLENGE 

The students sitting-in are a 
spontaneous coalition of people 
with divergent politics, ranging 
from those who see the oppres- 
sion of workers, blacks, women 
and youth as inherent elements 
of capitalism, to those who are 
only interested in getting a popu- 
lar teacher rehired. , ■, . 

The University of Chicago has 
no history of movement activity 
like Columbia’s. But, inside and 
outside the building, through 
continual dialogues, students are 
challenging the university’s 
avowed desire to be h “commun- 
ity of scholars” devoted to re- 
search, rather than -a place for 
teaching youth to relate to the 
outside world. 
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Peasant, Worker and Student Strikes Sweep AH Italy 


Milan, Italy — The police 
have accused 150 of the Sicil- 
ian peasants involved in the 
December strikes of aggres- 
sion against the police, and 
they may very well be con- 
demned. At first, the accus- 
ation left even the govern- 
ment speechless, but now tho 
rightist press, as well as the 
government, is defending the 
police. 

(For particulars on these 
events, see NEWS & LETTERS, 
December 1968, and January, 
1969.) 

The next drama took place at 
Viareggio, a tourist town on the 
Mediterrahian coast. On New 
Year's Eve. a group of students 
gathered to throw eggs at the 
well-dressed customers as they 
entered the most expensive night- 
club of the city. For a moment, 
the situation must have had its 
amusing aspects: women in long 
gowns fainting all over the place. 
STUDENT SHOT 

At a certain point, the police 
opened fire. One student was 
wounded and will probably be 
paralyzed for life. The question 
of who was responsible for 
wounding the student has become 
a political question. 

The government has taken the 


position that it was not the 
police, but a customer at the 
nightclub. The Communists say 
that it was the police that 
wounded him, since Italians us- 
ually do not go around armed. 
Since no one seems to be inter- 
ested in finding out who this ag- 
gressive customer is, it seems 
that the Communist version is 
correct. 

It would be useless to enu- 
merate all of the events that 
have been going on. Almost 
every day there are strikes in 
various cities for a law pro- 
posed by the CP for equal pay 
throughout Die country for the 
various categories of workers. 
(In the South workers are paid 
much less than in the North. 
Everywhere, one earns much less 
working for a small company 
than for a large, international 
company. 

The principal unions have 
agreed upon another pension 
strike in which probably even 
the kindergarten teachers will 
take part; while lawyers and 
police magistrates have been 
demonstrating at Rome for a 
complete reform of the judicial 
system. 

WEAK GOVERNMENT 

The important question is: why 
should all of this happen now? 


The first thing that becomes 
clear is that a minority or weak 
government cannot function in 
Italy. Thus, the police, the army 
and the bureaucracy get the up- 
per hand. The other side , of the 
coin is that the people, either be- 
cause they sense this weakness 
spontaneously or because they 
consciously go against the auth- 
oritarian power of the police, be- 
gin to rebel. 

The alliance with the Socialist 
and Republican parties gave the 
government a slight majority, and 
it seemed for a few weeks that 
things would quiet down even 
though these parties were not 
only not completely in agreement 
with each other but were also 
dealing with internal disputes. 

The most important dispute be- 
tween the three parties and with- 
in Die Christian Democratic 
party is whether or not to make 
some sort of an agreement with 
the CP. The Christian Demo- 
crats are divided because a part 
of the party would like to make 
an agreement with the Commu- 
nists; if not letting them take 
part in the government, at least 
having their support for Hie pro- 
gram of the government. The 
Socialists and Republicans are 
against any alliance with Die CP. 

The Communists would dearly 


like to participate in the gov- 
ernment, and they have a strong 
position at the moment and 
know it. They are holding out for 
disarmament of the police on 
“public duty” (whatever that 
means) and for equal wages in 
all of the regions of the country 
— something similar to a mini- 
mum wage law. Equal wages 
mean that small companies (that 
is, high cost industries) go out 
of business. 

CP ROLE 

It also means a greater unity 
and strengthening of the work- 
ing elass movement as well as 
a strengthening of monopoly 
capitalism. Probably the CP has 
been forced into these positions 
by the spontaneous demonstra- 
tions of the masses, the workers 
unrest, and the loss of members 
to Marxist groups outside of the 
party, as well as the youth’s 
disinterest in the CP simply be- 
cause they do not see any rea- 
son to belong. 

What will be the outcome of 
all of this is impossible to pre- 
dict. An alliance with the Com- 
munists would undoubtedly save 
the system as it is for the mo- 
ment. Lacking this, almost any- 
thing might happen. 

* * * 

(For more on Italy, see Read- 
ers Views, p. 4.) 
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Czechoslovakia: High Stage of Struggle 


New York, N.Y. — I am in- 
creasingly disturbed by the 
fact that so few of the kids 
around SDS f and the other 
radical youth organizations 
seem to 'identify with the 
struggles of the workers and 
students in Czechoslovakia. 

When students and workers 
strike or occupy buildings in 
France, Itqtyj Mexico, or Japan, 
everybody seems to know it is 
all part of the same fight. But 
when the subject of Czechoslova- 
kia comes up, if it ever does, 
people around the movement just 
shrug. 

POSITIVE CONTENT 

It’s not that any of them think 
the Russian invasion was justi- 
fied. Most of them protested 
against that, and practically ev- 
erybody around considers the 
Russian Communists and their 
supporters to be “revisionists,” 
“sell-outs,” or “Stalinist creeps.” 
But very few see the positive con- 
tent of the Spring movement and 
the continuing worker - student 
protests in Czechoslovakia. 

Yet you would think the identi- 
fication would be obvious. The 
Czechs have been using the same 
kinds of tactics as our move- 
ments, from mass demonstrations, 
student sit-ins, underground pa- 
pers, and screwing up traffic to 
the recent wave of self-immola- 
tions, which are in the tradition 
of the Vietnamese and some U.S. 
martyrs. 

Moreover, the solidarity be- 
tween workers and students is 
greater there even than it was 
In France last May. And if some 
of us have been busted or worked 
over by the cops, we should sure- 
ly be able t« imagine what hap- 
pens to kids over there when the 
Russians get them. 

The answer you get from some 
of the movement people here is 
very curious. They consider the 
Czech demands for free assembly, 
an end to pf^ss and radio cen- 
sorship, better living and work- 
ing conditions, national independ- 
ence and more' workers’ control 
in production to be somehow “too 
bourgeois.” This shows a lot 
about what these kids think so- 
cialism is about. 

Evidentally, for them, socialism 
is supposed to mean poverty, 
grim determination, and stark 
dictatorship combined with hours 
of “voluntary” labor to “build 
up the country.” If some of these 
things may have been terrible 
necessities in Civil War Russia 
or blockaded Cuba, they are 
surely not the things that any 
worker in his . right mind would 
fight for. 

CLASS STRUGGLES 

Moreover, this attitude is ro- 
mantic, hypocritical, and basi- 
cally petty-bourgeois itself. To 
begin with, whatever freedoms of 
speech, assembly, or the right to 
strike we may- have in the U.S. 
or Europe were won in bitter 
class struggles over decades 


against the bourgeoisie them- 
selves. Moreover, we still have 
to fight for them. 

Every American worker knows 
how cops and troops are used 
whenever a strike gets serious. 
Every radical knows our press 
here is controlled and our demon- 
strations broken up by cops when 
they are too militant to be sim- 
ply ignored. Every black Amer- 
ican knows what it is to yearn 
for national freedom. 

There is only one real bour- 
geois freedom: the capitalist’s 
right to exploit “free” labor and 
control his own private property. 
Aside from this, there are no 
“bourgeois freedoms,” only free- 
dom itself. 

The American or European rad- 
ical who yells about “police bru- 
tality” and the “bourgeois me- 
dia” here, but thinks that a police 
state and censorship are good 
enough for people under “social- 
ism” or in another country is 
either crazy or a hypocrite. It is 


New York, N.Y. — One of 
the few encouraging things 
to emerge from the SDS Na- 
tional Convention held at 
Ann Arbor last month was 
a resolution by Mike Klonsky 
entitled “Towards A Revolu- 
tionary Youth Movement.” 

This resolution, with its call 
for alliances between students 
and young workers, represents 
a laudable attempt to broaden 
the perspectives of the student 
movement. It appears that SDS 
is beginning to recognize the 
importance of the working class 
and, in particular, the impor- 
tance of black workers, “the 
most oppressed sector of the 
working class.” 

The resolution condemns strug- 
gles around issues of “student 
power” as “economism”; but it 
also tends to contuse student in- 
terests with working-class inter- 
ests rather than attempting to 
clarify the role of radical stu- 
dents vis-a-vis the working class. 
YOUTH OR CLASS? 

Perhaps this confusion is due 
to a mix-up between the category 
of “youth” and the concept of 
class. 

The resolution states that youth 
is a valid category for a group 
oppressed by capitalism, and that 
young workers and students have 
a “common enemy.” Students 
drop out of school “as a re- 
sponse to a dying capitalist cul- 
ture,” and young workers are 
“being forced out of industry 
that no longer has any room 
for the untrained, unskilled and 
unorganized. 

“Both the drop-out and the 
forced-out youth faces the re- 


frenzy of the alienated petty-bour- 
geois rebel who will fight like 
hell to smash the system, but 
who, unlike those who are actual- 
ly engaged in production, cannot 
envisage the positive side of 
working-class democracy and 
struggles for a better life. 

It is this positive content of 
socialist humanism the Czech 
workers and students are fight- 
ing and dying for. Let no one 
think for an instant that there 
is a single soul in Czechoslova- 
kia who wants to go back to work- 
ing for the capitalists. 

Their struggle against the Sta- 
linist bureaucrats at home and 
the Russian invaders from with- 
out is a struggle to achieve the 
positive conditions for human 
self-development within socialism. 
As such it is the highest histori- 
cal stage of struggle and one 
whieh we must learn from. 

— Dick Greeman, 
Columbia U. SDS 
and N.Y. “News & Letters" 


, pressive nature (sic) of Amer- 
I ica’s police, courts and military, 
which act to physically and ma- 
terially oppress them.” 

On one level, this might be 
considered an insight. On an- 
other, it is an equation that fa- 
cilely ignores the real differ- 
ences between working-class 
youth and college drop-outs. 

This theoretical confusion en- 
genders further difficulties when 
it comes to suggesting practical 
activities for building a “revo- 
lutionary youth movement.” Of 
the 14 concrete suggestions the 
resolution sets forth, 11 involve 
work at schools: alliances with 
“non-academic employes,” at- 
tacks on “police institutes on 
campus,” a fight against racism 
in the classroom, etc. 

These suggestions are, in short, 
a compendium of struggles pres- 
ently being fought at schools 
across the country. They do not 
i represent a new departure, save 
j for the fact that they are con- 
i sidered within the context of 
class struggle. 

STUDENTS IN SHOPS 

Of the remaining three sugges- 
tions, one reaffirms the struggle 
against the war, one suggests 
“moving into the liberation strug- 
gles now being fought inside the 
armed forces,” and one states 
that students should "move into 
factories and shops as well as 
into working-class communities 
to better understand the material 
oppression of industrial workers 
as well as to eradicate preju- 
dices against workers.” 

The last is undoubtedly the 
most original suggestion in the 
paper; however, it is not elabo- 
rated. 

These limitations are, alas, 
abundantly in evidence. Elitism 
is condemned. The resolution, 
however, is at least overly- 
optimistic about the abilities of 
the student movement. It asserts 
“because we (i.e. SDS) can or- 
ganize— as a student movement 
— around the contradictions that 
affect youth specifically, we can 
organize young working people 
into our class-conscious anti- 
capitalist movement.” 

Thus youth, so organized, “can 
expose war, racism and the ex- 
ploitation of labor and the op- 
pression of youth,” by taking 
“exemplary actions (which) lead 
to higher consciousness and strug- 
gle among other people.” (My 
emphasis.) 

We’ll see. 

—A. Peters 
N.Y. 
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IN MEMORIAM 

Dr. E. Mondlane, African Revolutionary 

We mourn the assassination of Dr. Eduardo Mondlane, 
an African revolutionary who was president of the Mozam- 
bique Liberation Front (Frelimo), and dedicated to the fight 
to free Mozambique from Portugal. Dr. Mondlane was mur- 
dered on Feb. 3 by a time-bomb explosion in Dar es Salaam, 
Tanzania, where Frelimo -was based. Judging by the jubila- 
tion of Portugal following the assassination, the Zimbabwe 
African National Union was correct in charging the murder 
to “agents of the enemies of Africa.” The assassination of 
such leaders, though a terrible blow to the revolutionary 
forces, cannot stop the fight for freedom in Africa, America, 
nor anywhere else in this world in revolt.. 


Worker-Student Revolt Worldwide 


Detroit, Mich. — The stu- 
dent revolts all over the 
world have shown people one 
thing, that human needs are 
essentially the same every- 
where. 

The students who liberated 
Columbia last year showed that 
they did not want racist policies 
at their school. The students at 
San Francisco State are showing 
their protest of miseducation and 
racism in their school. The stu- 
dents in Japan are demonstrating 
against the role their government 
is taking in support of U.S. 
imperalist policies. The Italian 
students are supporting the 
workers and peasants in Italy 
by working to change their op- 
pressive government. The French 
Students are revolting against 
bourgeois French society. 

The same is true for English, 
German, African, Spanish, Mexi- 
can, Czechoslovakian, Canadian, 
Pakistanian, Vietnamese, and 
U.S. students. 

NO MORE 

Students are not the only j 
people who are revolting against 
oppressive society. Workers all I 


over the world are revolting 
against their dehumanizing work- 
ing conditions. Poor people in all 
countries, who are getting the 
worst of society, are also speak- 
ing out and saying “No more!”. 

People cannot continue living 
under oppression. Which all goes 
to prove one thing: Freedom is 
the same all over, or in other 
words, no matter who a person 
is, or where he is, he will fight 
to have his freedom, or he will 
die trying. 

A worker will fight just as 
hard to gain his freedom as a 
student will, and a student will 
fight just as hard as any other 
oppressed person. 

Since we’re all being oppressed 
we should all fight for our free- 
dom, and the best way to do 
that is to do it together. 

When we students, workers, 
poor people, and other oppressed 
people, unite to overthrow our 
oppressors and gain freedom 
and justice for everyone, there 
will be no way the governments 
will be able to stop us. They will 
either all have to fail or wiH 
have to destroy the world to 
destroy us. 

— High School Student 


Walter Reuther 

ANN ARBOR, Mich.— It is 
too bad that Detroit auto 
workers couldn’t have heard 
Walter Reuther when he 
journeyed to the University 
of Michigan this month to 
speak to law students. 

His speech was full of all the 
correct generalities about how he 
was for civil rights; how he 
marched with Dr. King, how he 
was for fighting poverty and for 
improving the quality of Ameri- 
can life. He spoke of water pol- 
lution and air pollution and re- 
building the cities. All was said 
in sweeping rhetoric. 

QUESTIONS 

Rut during the question and 
answer period people wanted to 
know more specifics about what 
he was doing in the auto union. 
They wanted to know why he 
had done nothing in his own 
union to Fight the racist foremen 
at the Ford Rouge Assembly 
plant. Why he marched with 
King, but when his own black 
workers wanted to honor King 
by walking out, it was his union 


Flunks Questions 

officials who threatened the 
workers with being fired. 

They wanted to know about 
improving the quality of Ameri- 
can life on tbe Fleetwood assem- 
bly line, where workers who tried 
to fight speed-up were told by 
the union officials to keep work- 
ing. It was only after the wildcat 
that the n lion did anything. 

They wanted to know why the 
union had joined with the com- 
pany and the Hamtramck police 
to fight black militants at the 
Dodge Main plant. 

NO ANSWERS 

To these questions Reuther had 
no real answers. He spoke in 
generalities of how we must all 
fight racism, and in falsehoods 
about the Fleetwood wildcat 
which he claimed was caused by 
ten hotheads. 

It would have been great if 
workers from all over Detroit 
could have been there to ask him 
more questions about racism and 
working conditions in their shops. 
Reuther is forever talking about 
the problems of the world. Why 
doesn’t he talk about the prob- 
lems of workers in his union? 
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dictatorial rule, to see how mis- 
taken he is. 

CZECH STUDENT UNREST 

On Jan. 16, Jan Palach, a phil- 
osophy student at Charles Univer- 
sity in Prague, committed suicide 
by fire. He carried a letter which 
identified him as a member of a 
group ready to burn themselves in 
protest against the destruction of 
Czechoslovak freedoms since the 
August invasion The letter stated 
two immediate demands: 1) The 
immediate abolition of censor- 
ship; 2) Prohibition of distribu- 
tion of Zpravy (the Russian oc- 
cupation newspaper). 

His sacrifice was followed by 
others, and by massive demon- 
strations nearly as large as those 
of August. Students held all- 
night vigils in Wenceslas Square. 
Workers in Prague factories 
stopped for moments of silence. 
Jan Palach’s funeral on Jan. 25 
was attended by a half million 
people, who marched through the 
streets in absolute silence. Stu- 
dents came from every major 
city in the country, and workers’ 
delegations were present from 
hundreds of factories and trades. 
The crowd overflowed Red Army 
Square, which was renamed Jan 
Palach Square by the marchers. 

The policy of the Czech govern- 
ment to enforce the Russian 
counter-revolution in bits and 
pieces was attacked by students 
in the days following Jan Palach’s 
death. Philosophy students at 
Charles University wrote: 

“We accuse the Soviet leader- 
ship for adding by its policies 
yet one more victim of the 21st of 
August. We accuse the political 
leadership of the Czechoslovak 
Communist party of dragging in 
the name of so-called political 
realism, the people of Czechoslo- 
vakia into this situation by the 
smallness of its policy and by 
treason of the previously pro- 
claimed ideals. 

“We accuse ourselves, that up 
to now we did not find enough 
force in Ourselves for such actions 
that would force the political 
leadership to become the real 
representative of the people’s 
opinion.” 

The students took this position 
to the streets after the funeral. 
The next- day students trying to 
hold a vigil in Wenceslas Square 
were attacked by police using 
tear gas and clubs; 200 students 
were arrested. For the first time, 
students denounced Czech police 
as “Gestapo” and “Russian 
stooges.” Other students were 
clubbed when they tried to march 
on President Swoboda’s palace. 

WORLD-WIDE REVOLT 

The student revolt in January 
crossed every boundary. It was 
East and West, advanced coun- 
tries and Third World. Spanish 
fascism and Czechoslovakian 
state-capitalism were shaken, but 
the so-called democratic coun- 
tries erupted as well. 

In Japan, Jan. 19 marked the 
end of a student strike and sit-in 
at Tokyo University that began 
one year ago. The force required 
to end the strike included 8,500 
police who laid seige to the uni- 
versity buildings with helicopters, 
high pressure hoses, tear gas can- 
non, axes and clubs. Over _ 600 
students were arrested in the two- 
day battle and hundreds more 
were injured. 

In the U.S., the student revolt 
reached a new stage of develop- 
ment at San Francisco State Col- 
lege. The strike there, begun on 
Nov. 6, is already the longest 
strike in any American school. 

The students’ 15 demands, chal- 
lenged not only capitalist educa- 
tion, but the whole system. The 
answer to the demands came on 
Jan. 23, with the arrest of hun- 


dreds of students for “holding an 
illegal meeting on the campus.” 
Outright police brutality has sol- 
idified the strike: Black and 
Third World students have been 
joined by most of the white stu- 
dents;- only 20- 30% of the stu- 
dents were attending classes. 

A new statewide relationship 
was begun between students and 
labor. The American Federation 
of Teachers joined the strike with 
their own demands, and mainten- 
ance and food service workers 
honored the picket lines. Sym- 
pathy strikes of teachers at other 
California schools followed. 

At San Jose State College, 28 
teachers striking in sympathy 
were fired; new strikes were 
called to support the 28. 

Meanwhile student demonstra- 
tions, many of them led by black 
student unions, hit more than 50 
different schools in the U.S. dur- 
ing January. 

ACTION AND IDEAS 

The world-wide revolt of stu- 
dents is both in action and in idea. 
If the barricades of May in 
France inspired other youth, so 
did the idea of an. active alliance 
between workers and students 
which the French tried to prac- 
tice. In today’s world, the idea 
within an action can spread with 
incredible speed. If anyone was 
still unconvinced, for example, 
that Russian imperialism in 
Czechoslovakia was as oppressive 
as American imperialism in Viet- 
nam, the suicide by fire of Jan 
Palach made it all terribly clear. 

What form and what direction 
these revolts in the first month of 
1969 will take in the rest of the 
year can not be predicted. But 
globally there is as never before 
a groping for the unity of thought 
and action which can once and 
for all rid us of exploitative class 
society. On one side of the globe 
a Japanse student speaks: “I am 
in this struggle because I see so 
many inconsistencies in society it- 
self. In so many instances, I feel 
that however honestly and ener- 
getically I may be working, so- 
ciety goes in a direction contrary 
to my inclination, a direction over 
which I have no control. 

“I want a humanistic society in 
which the individual can see that 
his own efforts have meaning, 
that they count toward the en- 
richment of society as a whole. 
Yesterday, my specific involve- 
ment was with Vietnam. Today it 
is to bring down Tokyo Univer- 
sity, not as an institution of learn- 
ing, but as a training school for 
the elite. Tomorrow it may be 
something else. But my basic 
commitment is to the kind of 
humanist society I’ve been talking 
about.” 

On the other side of the globe, 
Cohn-Bendit, a student leader of 
the French Revolt, speaks: “In 
the present system, they say: 
there are those who work and 
those who study. And we are 
stuck with a social division of 
labor, however intelligent. But we 
can imagine another system 
where everyone will work at the 
tasks of production— reduced to a 
minimum, thanks to technical 
progress— and everyone will be 
able to pursue his studies at the 
same time: the system of simul- 
taneous productive work and 
study. To start with we must re- 
ject the distinction between stu- 
dent and worker. Of course, all 
this is not immediately foresee- 
able, but something has begun 
and must necessarily keep going.” 

This simultaneous searching for 
new human beginnings is no acci- 
dent. Freedom is in the air, every- 
where. None of the unfree socie- 
ties where we are all living are 
immune from human beings em- 
powered with the idea of freedom 


Our Life and Times 

By Peter Mallory 

Irish Fight Discrimination; Rock Britain 


(The following report was 
received from HARRY Mc- 
SHANE of the Scottish Marx- 
ist Humanist Group. — P.M.) 

Two members of the Govern- 
ment of Ulster have resigned 
and the position of Prime Min- 
ister O’Neill is said to be in 
danger. That is only the froth 
on top of something more real 
and substantial underneath. It 
is deserving of a little atten- 
tion. 

Faulkner, who has just re- 
signed his position as Minis- 
ter of Commerce, has sur- 
prised everyone by his declara- 
tion of support for “one man, 
one vote.” This man has done 
more than most men over the 
years to fan the flames of 
bigotry. He has resigned be- 
cause he is opposed to the set- 
ting up of a Commission of 
Inquiry into the causes of the 
turbulence in Ulster. 

This is the most serious 
split to take place in the Gov- 
ernment of Northern Ireland 
since it was set up. Faulkner 
-sees himself as the next Prime 
Minister. He has great influ- 
ence in the Orange Order, the 
body which bases itself on anti- 
Catholic hatred. 

The most dangerous man is 
the Rev. Ian Paisley, who is 
now out on bail pending an 
appeal after being sentenced 
to three months imprisonment. 
He is using his present posi- 


CBW 


tion to make things even worse 
than they were. 

His influence has spread to 
certain elements in Scotland 
where Glass is preparing to 
organize a march from Glas- 
gow to Edinburgh. The “Pro- 
testant Telegraph,” an organ 
of hate printed in Belfast, is 
sold outside the grounds of 
the Glasgow Rangers football 
club. The supporters of this 
club are mostly Protestants as 
against the Catholic supporters 
of the Glasgow Celtic. Pastor 
Glass was ordained by the Rev. 
Ian Paisley whose own ordin- 
ation is suspect. 

This religious rivalry has 
been a hindrance to the devel- 
opment of the Labour move- 
ment in Ireland for many 
years. The political issues have 
been given a religious colour- 
ing with the aim of keeping 
the workers divided. In Ulster 
it has kept the Unionists in 
power. The Catholics have 
been victimized in every pos- 
sible way. 

It is interesting to recall 
the fact that many Presbyte- 
rian clergymen were in the 
forefront of Ireland’s fight for 
freedom in the past. There was 
the Rev. John Glendy, one of 
30 ministers accused of sup- 
porting the 1798 Rebellion. 
Finding refuge in the United 
States, he was invited to Wash- 
ington by Mr. Jefferson where 
he made a speech. He has cho- 


sen as chaplain to Congress 
in 1806 and to the Senate in 
1815. 

Then there was Henry Mont- 
gomery, who in late years 
praised the United irishmen. 
He fought for Catholic Eman- 
cipation. He stood for Federa- 
tion rather than separation 
from Britain. On this, he 
crossed swords with Daniel 
O’Connell. 

There were many more, but 
from the time when Gladstone 
was playing about with his 
Home Rule Bill the reaction- 
aries of Britain built up the 
Orange opposition. The weak- 
kneed policy of the Irish 
M.P.s, who numbered more 
than 80, helped the process 
which we now see fully de- 
veloped. 

Even if the principle of “one 
man, one vote,” is established 
it will make little difference 
to the position of Catholic 
workers; but the struggle 
against discrimination is very 
important. The spirit under- 
lying the struggle should be 
kept alive. By keeping three 
of the Ulster counties out of 
the present set-up, the Cath- 
olics under Stormont rule are 
only one in three. 

It is important to all of us 
to note that after 48 years the 
die-hards in politics have been 
shaken by the resistance of all 
who stand for freedom in 
Northern Ireland. 


Television viewers were 
treated (Feb. 4.) to films of 
American Chemical-Bacterial 
Warfare (CBW) potential and 
preparations that were both 
revealing and frightening. 

The most secret U.S. Army 
installations are the CBW sta- 
tions, test sites and manufac- 
turing establishments at Pine 
Bluff Ark., Rocky Mountain 
Arsenal, Dugway Testing Cen- 
ter and the Desert Testing 
Testing Center in Utah. At 
these sites various nerve gases 
are manufactured and tested 
and killing disease germs of 
plague, anthrax, Q-fever, 
Rocky Mountain spotted fever 
and various viruses are bred 
and tested on animals. 

At Dugway, Utah last year, 
the death of 5,000 sheep on the 
range caused an investigation 
in which the U.S. Army demed 
all responsibility but later 
paid $400,000 damages to the 
owners of the sheep. There is 
no doubt that the sheep were 
killed by nerve gas accident- 
ally released. 

At Rocky Mountain Arsenal 
the huge piles of nerve gas 
containers and nerve gas 
shells, clearly visable to air 
travelers to Denver, became 
so objectionable that the Army 
moved them to a site near 
Salt Lake City, where they 
would be out of sight. 

The fumes of a single drop 
of the nerve gas killed a rab- 
bit in two and a half seconds. 

At Porton Down, England, 
a germ breeding center is 
maintained to produce germs 
of any type, in vast quantities. 
Orders are accepted from the 
U.S. Military. A similar germ 
research center is maintained 
in Canada, the Sufield Experi- 
mental Station near Alberta. 

Anthrax, a disease which 
spreads among cattle, then 
humans, and for which there 
is no cure, was spread on an 
island off the British coast 
during WWII. Twenty-eight 
years later the germs are still 


active and it is estimated they 
will survive there for another 
100 years. 

Colleges and universities 
throughout the United ; States 
are engaged in bacteriblogical 
warfare research under mili- 
tary grants. Dozens of Ameri- 
can manufacturing firms, 
chemical companies and drug 
firms are profiting from mili- 
tary grants for research in the 
field. 

The Hayes Corp. has devel- 
oped the military hardware 
for the distribution from the 
air of the gases or germs the 
military chose to use. 

The equipment is being 
field-tested in Vietnam where 
chemical agents are used to 
defoliate large sections of the 
country. Like the H-Bomb, the 
‘‘wet-dry biological bomblet” 
now being manufactured 
awaits only the trigger finger 
of some mad military mind to 
test it on human beings. 

* * * 

FORD LOCAL 600 

Four office girls, employed 
by Ford Local 600 UAW have 
successfully fought and won 
their case against dismissal by 
Local 600. The Union fired the 
girls after they had been 
through the usual rounds of 
bargaining with the UAW as 
the employer through their 
own union, the Office Employ- 
ees Local 42 (AFL-CIO). The 
girls took their case to the 
NLRB. 

The UAW fired the girls 
eight months ago and refused 
to sign a contract with their 
union. Then, in typical capi- 
talist style, they fanned out 
their work to ,a non-union 
firm, a practice they have 
fought the auto companies for 
doing. 

The NLRB ruled that the 
UAW must rehire the girls, 
pay them eight months back 
pay with six percent interest 
and recognize their union. 

Typical of capitalist bosses, 
the UAW is expected to ap- 
peal the decision. 

Good luck, girls! 


PUEBLO CASE 

Lloyd M. Bucher raises ques- 
tions that the U.S. Navy Dept, 
wishes had never been asked. 
The Admirals suffered great 
embarrassment when the 
Pueblo was seized by North 
Korea along with sensitive spy 
equipment, code books and 
masses of classified docu- 
ments. 

It was further embarrassed 
when the skipper, Command- 
er Bucher “confessed” to vio- 
lating territorial waters of 
North Korea. The case was 
further compounded by the 
documents handed over by 
U.S. Officials as a condition to 
Bucher’s and the crews’ re- 
lease. 

The fact that Bucher came 
up through the ranks to make 
his grade makes him a likely 
scapegoat for the Annapolis - 
educated brass to throw the 
book at. 

The main question facing 
the drafted military personnel 
is how far they are expected 
to “resist” when faced with 
certain death in a situation 
where the military brass has 
no intention of backing up 
their sacrifice. “Military tra- 
dition” may be a sacred cow 
for the desk Admirals, but 
it is quite another thing when 
it is your own life at stake. 

General Wainwright 1 at Cor- 
regidor surrendered his com- 
mand and received the Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor. Is 
the average drafted G.I., in- 
volved in a war not 'of his own 
choice expected to do more? 

Those who should be on trial 
are the men who send others 
into combat on an imperialist 
venture with divided orders 
and no military back-up. They 
are human “guinea pigs” for 
the spy missions that the two 
nuclear titans are playing 
against each other — at the ex- 
pense of the small nations and 
the forcibly drafted GI’s. 
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WORKER'S JOURNAL 

By Charles Denby, Editor 

‘They All Get A Piece of My Check’ 

There was an interesting discussion this week among the 
workers in the auto plant where I work. It began with the question 
of increased salaries for those in power, and lower wages for working 
people, and extended to the world- wide student revolts, to the 
question of inflation, and to starvation here in America. 

Willie Williams, the discussion leader, said that, after our last 
union contract settlement with the auto companies, the union said 
that we would get a twenty cent raise in wages. This would have 
brought my pay up to $3.65 an hour, and deep down in my heart 
I felt this wasn’t bad. I thought I would be taking home somewhere 
around $125 a week. As we all know, we were working six days 
a week then with a nine hour day. Our take home pay was $165 
a week for those hours. But, for the past three weeks, we have 
been working five days a week, eight hours a day, and my take- 
home pay is less than $100 a week. When I compared this with a 
stub from a paycheck I took home fifteen years ago, I found that 
there was less than ten dollars difference between the two. I was 
taking home $85 a week then. 

THEY SAY WE CAUSE INFLATION 

Man, this made me so mad that I cursed until I was sick. Oh 
yes, our gross earnings are $150 a week, but then the Government 
gets $23 first, then F.I.C.A. gets $7.50, the union $8.00 — that is 
two hours work — the State gets $3.00, the City $2.55, and charity 
gets 50 cents a week. 

He said, “Man, this makes me think of a joke I heard years 
ago. A man was telling a woman that her brother was stealing his 
clothes. She seemed very insulted. ‘My brother does not steal. He is 
educated; his specialty is arithmetic. For your information, that 
consists of subtraction, addition, multiplication, division and frac- 
tions.’ The man answered her by saying, ‘That fits him. When you 
see your brother again tell him that if he doesn’t stop coming to my 
house, subtracting my clothes, adding some to his back, dividing the 
others among his friends; I am going to take my shotgun and multi- 
ply so many holes in his body that there will only be a small fraction 
of him left.’ Maybe that’s what wage earners should start telling 
those who are robbing us.” 

Ezeke Robeff said, “Every time workers ask for a few pennies 
raise, they say this causes inflation. They even sway public opinion 
against us for asking for higher wages. But not a damn word was 
said when the Congressmen down in Washington raised their own 
salaries by 40%, man that’s nearly double what they were 
receiving before, and they get their expenses paid too. And the 
President’s salary was raised too. One hundred thousand dollars a 
year wasn’t enough for him. Now he gets $200,000. 

OFFICIALS RAISE THEIR OWN PAY 

“Then there is this guy, Zak, the head of the Wayne County 
Supervisors. When I first heard of the job, it was without pay. All 
the supervisors had regular professional jobs. Several years ago, 
they, gave themselves a salary of some $4500, plus their professional 
salaries. Now they want to raise it to $25,000 a year. Only public 
pressure and threat of recall forced them to cut their salaries back 
to $10,000.” 

Nothing changes the attitude of those in power towards the 
poor and the wage workers, he said. Just think of Mayor Hubbard 
and his racist, all white city of Dearborn. He loves the citizens of 
that city — as long as they help him keep black people out. But 
the minute that wage earners in that city, the garbage collectors, ask 
for a little raise, Hubbard says, “Hell no!” 

The garbage collectors have been hitting the bricks ever since. 
Now the garbage and filth are piled so high, you can see it and 
smell it for miles. Hubbard is offering scabs a high wage to break 
the worker’s strike. And I’m sure he is appealing to black scabs — 
instinctively' I feel this, I don’t know for sure. 

Then we hear those people in power yelling about “what’s 
wrong with the youth of today,” especially attacking the college 
students. To me, these adults have warped minds; they’re living in 
the past. The students seem to know that the world in which they 
live is a big fraud, and they’re rejecting that fraud. 

He concluded by paraphrasing some words from Eldridge 
Cleaver’s book, Soul on Ice: If there is a God, men do not know 
him, therefore all religion is phoney, all preachers and priests are 
fakers. They can put in a good word for you with the Almighty 
Creator of the Universe, but they can’t do anything for you on 
this earth. They can usher you through the Pearly Gates after you 
are dead, but they can’t get you out of those prison gates while 
you are still alive, and kicking. 

Everyone has heard how much it cost this country to kill one 
North Vietnamese soldier.Every Vietnamese I have seen on TV 
looks like he has malnutrition, just like the people starving in the 
American South.* Many of those congressmen who just raised their 
own salaries, are eager to spend our money to kill poor people in 
North and South Vietnam, but are opposed to helping starving people 
in the North and South, U.S.A. 


Deep Problems at Home and Abroad 
Shatter Illusions of Nixon’s Trip 

by Andy Phillips 

The sign greeting President Richard Milhouse Nixon when he stepped off of his 
plane in Brussels, Belgium, blazoned the message: “Nixon Go Home.” Paradoxically, 
while the sign was carried by a leftist student, it proved to be the same message, but 
for different reasons, he got from rightist and moderate leaders of the countries laid 
out for his consultation tour designed to achieve “conquest through humility.” Conquest, 
however, meant re-establishing U.S. domination over Europe, and this was no longer 
acceptable. It was not acceptable because European leaders know very well that U.S. 
foreign policy of necessity is first and foremost riveted to the Vietnam war, and also 
because the capitalists in England, France, Italy and Germany know the U.S. capitalist 
as an enemy who continues to increase, not decrease, his domination of European 

economic life. 
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W. Va. Miners’ Political Strike 
Demands ‘Black Lung’ Clause 

A political strike by 43,000 coal miners in West Virginia 
ended with state legislation for miners to be covered 
by compensation if they get the disease called “black lung,” 
or pneumoconiosis. All of the coal miners in the state, which 
produces more soft coal than any other in the nation, went 
out on strike Feb. 24, and gained support from thousands 
of other coal miners who have gone out on sympathy strikes 
in Pennsylvania, Virginia, Ohio and Kentucky. 

For the first time since shortly — 


after World War II students 
actively aided the miners. 

“Black lung,” a disease caused 
by breathing too much coal dust, 
has killed and disabled tens of 
thousands of coal miners. It is 
a disease which slowly clogs the 
lungs, changing them from nat- 
urally soft and easily working 
organs of the body into a brittle 
substance, producing much dif- 
ficulty in breathing, and often 
resulting in serious disability and 
death. It is estimated that oyer 
100,000 miners suffer from black 
lung. 

GROUP ORGANIZED 

An organized group of miners, 
called the Black Lung Associa- 
tion, is spearheading the state- 
wide movement,, and is openly 
critical of both the coal operators 


and the United Mine Worker un- 
ion officials. 

A key provision calls for a 
miner who worked 10 of the past 
15 years in a mine, and showed 
symptoms of black lung, to he 
eligible for state compensation. 
If the coal company disutes a 
miner’s claim, it would then have 
to prove that the miner got the 
disease elsewhere. 

The coal operators and theii 
senate lackeys opposed this. They 
claimed the miner should have to 
prove he got the disease in the 
mine, and that the disease has to 
show up as evidence on an X-ray. 

Every miner knows, however, 
as do the operators, that a miner 
doesn’t have a chance against 
the powerful and rich coal opera-. 

(Continued on Page 3) 


As for the masses of the 
people, the continuing working 
class and student opposition to 
their own governments also pre- 
cluded any possible basis for 
breathing life into a NATO so 
long dead that rigor mortis had 
irreversibly set in. This Nixon 
saw clearly in Wilson’s economic- 
ally tottering Great Britain, in 
Premier Rumor’s strike - ridden 
Italy, in arrogant President de- 
Gaulle’s explosive France. 

FAILURE GUARANTEED 

Actually, General deGaulle’s 
much-pubicized “secret” offer to 
Great Britain had guaranteed 
that Nixon’s trip would be a 
failure. DeGaulle’s stunning suc- 
cess in this maneuver stands in 
sharp contrast to his impotence 
in the face of the students and 
workers in France who last May 
destroyed the myth of deGaulle’s 
, ^invincibility, from which he 
can never recover. Clearly, he 
had a much easier time in his 
cat - and - mouse games played 
against leaders of the capitalist 
countries. 

How easy it was he demon- 
strated with the stacked hand 
he dealt Great Britain’s French 
Ambassador Soames by proposing 
his “secret” alliance. This same 
deGaulle, the one who for many 
years single - handedty blocked 
Britain’s membership into fhe 
European Common Market, now 
offered to damp the Common 
Market for a more restrictive 
pact between France, Great Bri- 
tain, West Germany and Italy. 

More than anyone else, de- 
Gaulle knew the British govern- 
ment could not possibly afford 
to keep quiet about the offer . . . 
and could not afford to openly 
report it. It was simply a case 
of Britain losing if she did, and 
losing if she didn’t. 

SQUEEZE ON BRITAIN 

The price deGaulle set on the 
new alliance was simple, yet 
damning: that Britain show its 
independence of America and its 
allegiance to Europe by pulling 
out of the U.S. -dominated NATO. 
If Britain accepted the deal, de- 
Gaulle could claim this action to 
be proof of what he had always 
contended in opposing Britain’s 
entry into the Common Market: 
that Britain could not be trusted. 
Obviously, if Britain would ac- 
cept the deal, she would not only 
have to betray pledges made to 
the U.S. regarding NATO, but, 
far worse, would be making a 
secret deal behind the backs of 
and at the expense of Belgium, 
Norway, Sweden and Luxem- 
bourg — the other members of 
the Common Market. 

On the other hand, if Britain 
exposed the terms of the offer, as 
she did, deGaulle could claim, as 
he did, that Britain’s true inter- 
ests^ were not in Europe, but 
(Continued on Page 8) 
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Urban Renewal Means Misery on Hobart St. 
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HOBART STREET : "Everything has been torn down for 
blocks and blocks all around us. Our one block is left 
standing." 


Wilson; Working Class Enemy 

by Harry McShane 
Glasgow, Scotland — It is 


Detroit, Mich. — About 
seven years ago, when I first 
moved to Hobart St., it was a 
beautiful street. It was like 
living in a small town, where 
everyone knew everyone else. 
There was • just something 
about that street that every- 
one who lived there liked. 

The people were more friendly 
than anywhere I ever knew. If 
one family got sick, everyone 
pitched in to help. The boys play- 
ed baseball and football together. 
It was an integrated group and 
everyone got along fine. There 
Were families from Ireland, Ger- 
man and Polish families, South- 
ern whites and black families. 

PANIC BEGINS 

In 1965 they began to come 
through everyone’s home to 
make appraisals, and told us that 
the land was going to be used for 
a medical center. 

It wasn’t a run-down area. 
Everyone had fine lawns and 
their homes in good repair. Only 
a few houses that were rented 
dwellings weren’t freshly painted 
all the time. 

There was a panic in the neigh- 
borhood, but we got everyone to- 
gether and had a meeting, to try 
to get people to stay in their 
homes and stick together. We 
didn’t want the same thing to 
happen to us that happened to 
other “urban renewal” areas. 

I was a renter, but I wanted to 
help the others the best I could. 
The owner of the house where 
'I was living didn’t even tell me 
when the house was sold. A man 
just came around and told me I 
would be paying my rent to the 
Housing Commission until I got 
something else. It was a shock 
because houses are very hard to 
find. The city is tearing up 
around all kinds of areas. 

JOINED WCO 

The neighbors decided to join 
with WCO (West Central Organi- 
zation) to try to fight it. We went 
to Common Council. We were 
told we’d be paid moving ex- 
penses and be relocated in ade- 
quate housing. They gave us 
places to go look at — but after I 
looked at five places I made up 
my mind to stay right here. All 
of us were living in homes that 
were far better than what they 
showed us. 

Homeowners found out the 
same thing. The down payments 
were all too high, and they would 
have to start paying on another 
house again, after they had 
thought they had already gone 
through all that. Many of these 
people were just too old to start 
all over again. 

Many of the families have 
moved out. They were harassed 
pretty badly. People always com- 
ing to find out if they had found 
somewhere to go yet, and to show 
them places they said were 
available. But hardly any of the 
families that moved were satis- 
fied with what they had to take. 

, One man had to go to work 
again after he sold his house and 
moved, in order to pay the higher 
rent. He hadn’t worked for five 
years, and he had a heart attack 
and died. We feel all this moving 
was responsible for it. 

Another old woman who sold 
her home became ill because she 
didn’t like her new neighborhood 
and longed so much for the old 


one. She finally got so ill she had 
to go to the hospital, and when 
she was released they told her 
son to bring her back to Hobart 
St. once in a while just to drive 
up and down the street and look 
at her old home. She lived there 
over 50 years. 

ONLY STREET LEFT 

Everything has been torn down 
for blocks and blocks all around 
us. Our one street is left standing. 
There are ten families left who 
are sticking it out. We are sup- 
posed to be paying rent as long 
as we stay to the Housing Au- 
thority — but the homeowners are 
refusing to pay because they feel 
that these are their homes, and 
they won’t pay rent to live in 
their own homes. If they have to 
pay rent until they can find some- 
thing suitable, they won’t have 
anything left to put down on 
something if they find it. 

Because we’ve stuck together 


The big question today is 
“Which Way Now?” according to 
the whites. The Blacks say the 
question is “What Next? What 
can we do to better our conditions 
and win freedom?” 

There is not much time left for 
people to try to better their ways 
of living. One race cannot destroy 
another race because of hate, 
without destroying itself, too. 
There is not much time left for 
men to realize that all races are 
born the same way. No matter 
what color they are, they are all 
made of flesh. 

RACE AGAINST RACE 

Yet many men who are trying 
to do what is right to make a bet- 
ter world for all are wiped off the 
face of the earth. Whole races are 
pitted against each other for try- 
ing to bring about peace. 

Many so-called leaders get to- 
gether in secret places to talk 
over how they must get rid of 
people who are for justice. What 
is going to happen to the people 
of the world if things continue to 
be left up to the leaders? 

So many people are trying to 
keep this nation divided. They try 
to keep us in separate places 
where we live. There was a time 
when the black people could not 
live downtown because that is 


and are sticking it out, we con- 
tinue to get our trees sprayed, 
our streets cleaned, garbage col- 
lected. They make repairs on the 
houses that are left. We got a 
playground built for the children. 
Only the mail is late. 

WAITING IT OUT 

So we’re just waiting it out. 
They are supposed to be building 
some houses on land they gave 
us during our fight. But there 
have been lots of delays. The 
architect has completed the plans 
for 96 co-ops. Our ten families 
will have first preference. Our 
group still meets to go over ques- 
tions with the builders and the 
commissioners. 

They’re not harassing us or 
pushing us right now — because 
now that they’ve torn everything 
down "hil' around us, they don’t 
know wheher they’re going to be 
able to build the medical center 
or not. 


where the white people lived. To- 
day the whites want to live on the 
outskirts of town, and the black 
people are not supposed to live 
anywhere except downtown. 

Who, today, could pretend that 
the whites in the North are any 
different in their attitudes 
towards blacks than the whites in 
the South? 

YOUNG WHITES JOIN BLACKS 

Young white people, the young 
“hippies”, the young students, 
are trying to join with the black 
people to march for their rights. 
The older white leaders have 
tried to stop the young whites. 

First, they tried to tell them 
that the blacks would overturn 
the government and the whites 
would no longer have the power. 
But the young people would not 
listen to this talk. They don’t be- 
lieve the older white leaders 
should keep their power. They 
are for a new kind of world just 
as the black people are. 

LIVE TOGETHER, 

OR NOT AT ALL 

And they know that the black 
man will not be kept down. The 
black people have learned how 
to make living as hard for the 
white man, as the white man has 
made it for the black people all 
these years. 

The white man is learning how 
to land on the moon just as the 
black man is learning how to de- 
stroy white supremacy on earth. 
By the time the white man gets 
to the moon, the black man will 
be there, too. 

It is impossible to destroy the 
black race and save the white 
race. Black and white will have 
to live together on this earth, or 
they will not live on the earth at 
all much longer. This world is 
for all people. But it will have to 
be an entirely new world before 
it belongs to all. 


necessary that we enter the 
struggle against the coming 
attack on the trade unions 
and the right to strike. 

Harold Wilson, despite his ap- 
parent calmness, is frantic be- 
cause of his failure to perform 
the much-promised mirade and, 
like all of his predecessors in 
times of crisis, seeks to retrieve 
the position by the introduction of 
legislation detrimental to the in- 
terests of the workers 
CURTAIL LABOR 

The resistance shown by the 
Government to decisions made at 
national conferences of the La- 
bour Party in constituencies 
throughout the country killed the 
illusion that the Labour Party is 
in power. 

Mr. Wilson is now setting out to 
curtail the power and authority 
of the trade union movement. He 
seeks to destroy the trade unions 
as a fighting force for their mem- 
bers. 

Attempts to punish unofficial 
strikers will not deter men and 
women workers from withdrawing 
their labour to settle a grievance 
It will simply lead to tens of 
thousands of workers breaking 
the law, and that will hardly meet 
the needs of the Government. 

CLASS LEGISLATION 

Legislation such as that pro- 
posed would be a big step toward 
the Corporate State with conse- 
quent slavery for the workers. 

There is certainly nothing orig- 
inal in the proposals. The Tories 
had the same solutions. 'The lead- 
ers of both parties are united be- 
hind the class legislation now 
proposed. 

Harold Wilson doesn’t give a 
damn about the movement now 


that it has served his purpose. He 
is still chasing the elusive miracle 
and in his pursuit is prepared to 
destroy what the workers have 
built up over many years. 

We Marxists want to see drastic 
changes made in the movement, 
but always with the aim of mak- 
ing it more effective against capi- 
talism. Our immediate task should 
be to stimulate opposition on the 
widest possible scale to the new 
anti-strike legislation. It must be 
defeated. 

If the level of the struggle is 
high enough the Bill might never 
be introduced. The masses in ac- 
tion can be more powerful than 
Members of Parliament. To defeat 
the proposals a prolonged and 
ever sharpening struggle will be 
necessary. 

As a matter of fact the Govern- 
ment is in a weak position. Har- 
old Wilson cannot pretend that he 
is mandated to introduce this kind 
of legislation. It wasn’t even 
mentioned at the time of the 
General Election. 

DEFEAT PROPOSALS 

What is more, many members 
of the Government are uneasy 
about doing anything to antagon- 
ize the trade unions. It looks as if 
some members of the Cabinet 
have been browbeaten into ac- 
ceptance of the proposals. 

Almost every section of the 
Labour movement has come out 
against them. Only fear of the 
Tories is holding some of the 
M.P.s together. 

Enough has been said about the 
natur^of the proposals— the .im- 
mediate job is to defeat them. 
The movement now afoot should 
be regarded as only the begin- 
ning. 
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From The Auto Shops 


Ford Rouge 

,t Detroit, Mich. — Ford has 
thought up a new way to turn 
workers into their property 
at the Rouge plant. For years 
every worker had to carry a 
badge in his pocket or wallet 
at work. You had to show it 
to the company if they asked. 

But now they have a new 
system starting this month. Every 
worker has to wear a card on 
the outside of his clothes, pin- 
ned to him. This card has your 
name, birthday, social security 
number, and your signature on 
it. This is just too much, when 
you have to go around with per- 
sonal information pinned to the 
clothes you wear, like you were 
a dog. 

But that's not all. In the next 
lew weeks, they are going to 
start taking pictures of each 
worker, and they will put your 
picture on the card too. If you 
lose the card, you have to pay 
$9 to get a new one, and you 
can’t come to work or even get 
into the building without it. 

Ford is saying, “We own you, 
and don’t forget it.” Every mi- 
nute of the day you have to wear 
their tags. Older workers said 
that in the thirties you were 
just called by a number at work, 
not by your name. Well, this new 
card system is even worse than 


being called a number — your 
number is tagged right on you. 

Ford has gone so security 
mad about unauthorized people 
in the plant or the parking lots 
that they have even installed TV 
cameras in the parking lot. They 
say they are concerned about 
crime, but a lot of workers think 
It is really because of literature 
they dislike. 

While there is more and more 
security, there is less and less 
work at Rouge. In February, we 
worked three and four days a 
week. In March, we are scheduled 
for short weeks and short days 
every week. 

Ford is always saying, “We 
take good care of our workers.” 
This is nonsense. Last Fall, when 
they needed a lot of cars, we had 
to work overtime every week — 
sometimes seven days a week. 
Now that Nixon is in and produc- 
tion is down, we get short pay- 
checks and nothing is said. 

Ford Production Worker 


MaHwah Ford 

Mahwah, N.J. — The com- 
pany is using every trick in 
the book to squeeze militant 
workers out of the shop here, 
and the union isn’t doing a 
damn thing about it. Every- 
body can feel that the pres- 
sure is really on. 


Fleetwood 


Detroit,, Mich. — The only 
way to get anywhere is if we 
stand together — black and 
white. We should make it bet- 
ter for each other. We have 
to do the same job. Why fight 
each other? 

s The grievances we all face are 
numerous. There should be a set 
plan for how long we should have 
to work. Now we don’t know until 
the last 15 minutes how long we 
are going to have to work. 

UNION NOT BEHIND US 

The union is taking our money, 
but not standing behind us. In- 
stead they stand with the fore- 
man. When a grievance comes up 
they talk with the foremen and 
not with the workers. The answer 
is always the same: they take 
out the rulebook. 

We have had a lot of discus- 
sion on the strike. Some feel it 
was a senseless move because 
the union sold the workers down 
the river. As one guy put it: “I 
thought we settled it, but I still 
got the same work load.” 


Detroit, Mich. — At Fleet- 
wood, the company is con- 
stantly “engineering the 
job.” What that means is that 
they are constantly piling 
more work on you, and con- 
stantly changing your work 
to get more production out of 
you. 

There are all types of tricks 
to do this. Right now there are 
a number of guys without 90 
days in the plant. This means 
they don’t have union protection. 
The company proceeds to build 
up a job on a young guy with- 
out his 90 days. He can’t com- 
plain or he is out on the street. 
The company then says the job 
is settled. 

WORKERS THREATENED 

The young guys quit, are laid 
off, or transferred and the job 
is given to another guy with 
seniority. He can’t do anything 
to lighten the job because the 
company says it is set. The only 
way you can fight it is to go 
into a hole. When you do this the 
company threatens you. 

Jobs which are created around 
guys with seniority who have 
some protection are somehow 
never settled. The company is 


But others feel differently. We 
feel strong that we stood together 
and shut the plant down. This 
was the one time we got together 
and really did something. 

YOUTH REBELLION 

It was sort of a youth rebel- 
lion— the young workers were in 
the forefront. But now we are 
again not getting together. We 
have to unite to win. 

Take up on the fifth floor. We 
united against that true down-to- 
earth dog, foreman Tackett. It 
was his actions that really made 
us walk out. He doesn’t ask you 
to do anything, he demands that 
you do it. He forces people into 
things. He is bad on all workers, 
white as well as black. But he is 
worse on black workers. There 
seems to be a conspiracy among 
fifth floor foremen against black 
men. 

But we all have to fight him. 
We can’t let him divide whites 
from blacks. He is the enemy of 
all of us and we must unite to 
fight him. 

— White Fleetwood Worker 


forever changing them and add- 
ing on new things. 

The workers are mad, but also 
frustrated. The International 
didn’t want the last strike and 
only had it when we wildcatted 
and forced it. Now they won’t 
authorize another strike. 

A lot of guys see that the 
union isn’t really backing up 
what the workers got from the 
strike. They have families and 
obligations and don’t feel like 
going out again if all the union 
is going to do is to work with 
the company against the workers. 

— Blaek Fleetwood Worker 


They fired eight men without 
a hearing or even a day’s notice. 
One guy had five years’ senior- 
ity and was two days away from 
getting his vacation benefits. All 
the union does is write up 
grievances, and everyone knows 
where they end up: right in the 
waste-basket. Our new leadership 
has become invisible: they’re 
never there when something hap- 
pens. 

It’s hard to tell what’s really 
happening, but a pattern is get- 
ting clear. They’re not producing 
too many cars, and they don’t 
need that much production. 
We’re working eight hours or 
less, yet they’re hiring new men. 
Obviously, they’re trying to re- 
place the “troublemakers” while 
they have a chance, to prevent 
another big walkout like last 
year’s. 

They’re, shifting workers 
around to break up the solidar- 
ity in the body shop among the 
black brothers, and they’re hit- 
ting at the militant whites too. 

The union isn’t any help at 
all, and it looks like they’re 
right in there selling us down 
the river. The situation in the 
plant is red hot and ready for 
action, but guys have got to get 
themselves organized. 


Chrysler Mack 

Detroit, Mich. — Chrysler 
Mack treats its workers dif- 
ferently depending on what 
color they are. Not long ago 
two white workers were told 
by a black general foreman to 
do a certain job. They.tefused 
to work the job and the fore- 
man told them to go to the 
office. 

No sooner did they get there 
than the phone rang. A white 
foreman who works under the 
Negro general foreman was on 
the phone. He told the two white 
workers that he had a better job 
for them and they should go 
where he was in charge. 

In contrast to this a black 
worker was fired by a general 
foreman because, according to 
the foreman, he was acting too 
big. This worker was not afraid 
to tell the foreman when he was 
doing something wrong. So he 
was fired. 

I am not saying that the white 
workers didn’t have a right to 
fight the foreman if they thought 
he was wrong. All I am doing 
is pointing out how the company 
is dealing differently with white 
and black workers. 

The company doesn’t want any 
trouble started by black workers. 
You could see this in how they 
reacted against any walkout on 
the anniversary of Malcolm X’s 
assassination. They went around 
to black workers telling them 
that they would be penalized if 
they took off. We have no rights 
to our own holidays. 

All the company wants from 
us is to get their production, 
smell their smoke, hear their 
noise, throw their steel, tote their 
pail and say yes sir, boss. 

But this is all over. We black 
workers are going to change this 
whole thing. 

—Chrysler Mack Worker 


‘‘Dunayevskaya’s book goes beyond the previous in- 
terpretations. It shows not only that Marxian econom- 
ics and politics are throughout philosophy, but that 
the latter is from the beginning economics and pol- 
itics.’ 1 — From Herbert Marcuse’s Preface to Marxism 
and Freedom 
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On the Line 


Chrysler Injures Workers— 
Then Won’t Let Them Work 

by John Allison ',‘,. 7 *. 

PQX is a term used to describe the condition of a 
worker who has received a disabling injury in the plant. 
Sometimes the PQX is temporary and sometimes it is per- 
manent. When you get a PQX, it means that there are only 
certain jobs you can do — you are limited, you are physically 
qualified, except . . . Since the auto companies don’t care 
about worker safety, there are lots of PQX’s in the shops- 

♦ In the Highland Park Chrysler 

plant, the company is using PQX 
against workers, particularly 
women workers. The plant is clos- 
ing down bit by bit, and the 
company is trying to get rid of 
all the workers they don’t want- 
They want to keep workers who 
are young the most, and they 
want PQX workers the least; 
There are no jobs for half a 
worker, even if his injury was 
caused by unsafe conditions. 

NO JOBS FOR PQX 
In Highland Park there are 
more women workers than in 
most plants. Over the years, quite 
a number of these workers have 
had PQX. I talked to one woman 
with PQX today. They tried to 
lay her off. They said, “You go 
home until you are well enough 
to work. It’s for your own good.” 
Well, she didn’t go home because 
she knew that if you agree to if, 
you’ll never get back to work, 
the way they are cutting out jobs 
in the plant. 

Let me further explain that 
men who have PQX are treated 
the same. If a new worker doesn’t 
have his 90 days in yet and gets 
injured, he’s finished. They will 
lay him off so he never gets 90 
days. They will not let a new 
worker with a PQX get seniority. 

DOUBLE JEOPARDY 

PQX is used another way by 
the company. If you are disabled, 
and you apply for Social Security 
benefits, Chrysler will oppose 
you, because they have to pay 
for part of it. They’ll say that 
you’re not totally disabled; they 
•will say, “You can work, come 
in and we’ll find something for 
you.” Then they won’t be able 
to find a job that fits your PQX- 
You’ll have to wait till one comes 
up— but it never comes. 

I wish I could say that Chrys- 
ler was the only one that ignored 
safety and caused workers to be 
hurt, and then tried to get rid 
of them. But Ford and G.M. and 
American Motors are all guilty 
of the same act of aggression 
against the working class. 


Columbia Library 
Workers Organize 

New York, N.Y. — On 
March 4, about 500 non-pro- 
fessional library employees 
of Columbia University won 
a union, Local 1199, Drug 
and Hospital Workers Union, 
following seven months of 
intensive organizing. 

The main disagreement was 
whether or not part-time em- 
ployees should be included in the 
election and in the bargaining 
unit. Library employees wanted 
part-timers to be included, since 
they receive much lower wages 
(but do the same work as full- 
time employees), and get no paid 
sick days, holidays, vacations or 
health benefits. 

Part-timers make up over half 
of the non-professional library 
staff because Columbia saves 
money by hiring them. In past 
months, library workers staged 
sit-ins and work slow-downs to 
force the university to include 
part-time employees in the elec- 
tion:' : - ir ■ , ; 

The final battle occurred when 
about 60 workers went to talk 
with the university’s business 
manager. They met club-swinging 
campus guards, and two workers 
were taken to the hospital with 
serious head injuries, while many 
others were less seriously in- 
jured. 

But the workers stood fast in 
the building for ten hours — until 
they won written agreement that 
all workers would take part in 
the election. 

The library workers have 
joined in union brotherhood with 
employees of Columbia’s Central 
Mail Room, Computer Center, 
School of Social Work, and Cafe- 
terias. A union election for Comp- 
troller office employees is seen 
as the next step toward making 
Columbia a “Unionversity.” 


W. Va. Miners’ Political Strike 


(Continued from Page 1) 
tors in a court where the miner 
would have to try to prove his 
claim. Furthermore, the miners, 
coal operators and the medical 
profession also know that black 
lung, often does not show up in 
an X-ray, and when it does it is 
advanced to the near fatal stage. 
Miners are therefore demanding 
that other pulmonary tests be in- 
cluded as evidence, and not only 
X-rays. 

As the miners claim, the only 
way the company wants proof is 
after you’re dead, and a doctor 
can examine the lungs. The fact 
that a miner did indeed die from 
black lung makes no practical 
difference to the company then 
of course, since a dead miner can 
hardly collect disability compen- 
sation. 

The walkout by the miners was 
opposed by the United Mine 
Workers Union, which labeled the 
strike as being “unauthorized,” 
and has tried to force the miners 
to go back to work. The miners 
solidly refused. They pointed 
out that they gave the union of- 
ficials a chance to take positive 
action at their convention held 
in Denver in 1968, but that the 
union officials did nothing about 
their demands for .safety and bet- 


ter working conditions. 
STATEWIDE SUPPORT 

Actually, the UMW was sup- 
porting a more watered-down bill 
that never got to the floor. The 
pressure the miners exerted, in 
addition to the strike itself, in- 
cluded caravans of coal miners 
from all over the state who 
packed the legislative halls to 
make their demands known. 

In their latest move, the Black 
Lung Association has asked Pres- 
ident Nixon to declare West Vir- 
ginia a “disaster” area because 
of dangerously unsafe mine con- 
ditions; stated that miners would 
leave the state if the law was not 
passed; petitioned UMW Presi- 
dent Tony Boyle to use a con- 
tract provision enabling him to 
declare a 10-day national mourn- 
ing period to commemorate the 
78 miners killed in the Farming- 
ton, W. Va. mine disaster. 

State compensation is at best 
very inadequate, being based oh 
average state wages, and varies 
from a minimum of $16 to a max- 
imum of $43 a week. This ob- 
viously can’t begin to provide a 
decent standard of living for any- 
one — let alone a coal miner 
who has to almost literally give 
his life to a coal company to be- 
come eligible for the payments 
ma4e to black lung victims. - 
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Editorial 

Crackdown On Campus 

“Curbing campus violence” has joined fighting crime in the 
streets as a cornerstone of the Nixon pledge to bring us together. 

The Nixon administration, faced with explosions at more than 
40 campuses since taking office, has begun to set a line in dealing 
, r .vrith student demonstrations .The vehicle used was the president of 
Notre Dame University, the Rev. Theodore Hesburgh. It was he 
1* who, three days after a chat with President Nixon at the White 
House, issued an open letter to Notre Dame students and faculty 
'I warning of on-the-spot expulsion for any who disrupt normal campus 
“ operations. 

THE NEW POLITICS ON CAMPUS 

777" Bev. Hesburgh said that this is what must be done to confront 
what he calls the new politics on campus. His definition of new 
politics: "1) Find a cause, any cause silly or not; 2) in the name 
of the cause, get a few determined people to abuse the rights and 
■ privileges of the community so as to force a confrontation at any 
S 3 ? cost of boorishness or incivility; 3) once this has occurred, justified 
or not, orderly or not, yell police brutality . . 

; * There is a new politics on campus, but it is not the three point 
' fantasy Rev. Hesburgh has created. This is not what he nor the 
5 Nixon administration truly fears. 

7 No, It is the new politics of the black students who have rejected 
7 the college bleaching process, and the white students who have 
supported the blacks and have fought against the university as the 
private poaching ground for big business and the Defense Depart- 
ment. 

After trying the route of negotiations and discussions for many 
months at places like S.F. State, the black students have found 
that the only way to get a meaningful education, to get black studies 
.departments, is to take matters into their own hands. At times this 
/- means disrupting the workings of the white university, or for that 
matter the black university. Other minorities and many white 
students have joined forces with the black students. 

ff A CHANCE TO BE HEARD 

11 ' On campus after campus, students concerned about the war in 
Vietnam have found that their own campuses were connected with 
that war. Research was being carried on for the Department of 
Defense. Recruitment was being carried on for the CIA or companies 
si that produce war materials at the government’s bidding. Here, too, 

■ the students found that negotiations only mean business as usual. 
:*7 Only disruption of the daily practices of the university, the 
'- practices which meant continued war research, continued white- 
' oriented education, seemed to offer a chance to be heard, 
i This is the new politics, the politics of white and black youth 
on the move, that Nixon wishes to stop. Hesburgh’s letter was 
! followed within a week by an open letter from Nixon to the president 
of Notre Dame in which he praised the stand of expelling dissenters 
and promised to discuss what action might be taken at the federal 
level to cope with “the growing lawlessness and violence on our 
campuses.” Nixon directed Vice President Agnew to bring the 
subject up at the National Governor’s Conference which was to occur 
a week later. 

PREPARATION FOR CRACKDOWN 

Whether the entire exchange was arranged by Nixon, or came 
- at Hesburgh’s sugggestion, or was arrived at “independently” by 
each, or even “using” Hesburgh’s letter, is of no importance. What 
is crucial is that the climate for “curbing campus violence’ has now 
. been created. 

,7 The Governor’s Conference caught the mood in its meetings 
which had campus disruptions as a central theme. While moving 
away from the outright reactionary resolution of right-winger 
Reagan of California, the Governors passed a milder resolution only 
after Vice President Agnew told them that the Justice Department 
through the FBI was already keeping an eye on campus disturbances. 
Vi The Attorney General, John Mitchell, said that a call for a 
campus investigation was superfluous. In short, the investigation 
was already going on. 

A SERIOUS CHALLENGE 

7:- The Nixon administration is not the only one seeking to create 
the proper climate for a possible crackdown. Reagan in California 
has been busy sending his troops onto campus after campus of the 
California colleges and has been calling for elimination of dissidents 
from the university for months. 

i f The House Un-American Activities Committee has changed names 
(House Committee on Internal Security), but not jobs. The first 
target to be investigated will be the Students for a Democratic 
Society. 

To these watchdogs can be added a dozen state legislatures 
which are beginning to investigate “anarchy on the campus.” 

It is these forces, on the national level and on the state level, 
that the campus youth now face. It is a serious challenge. It can 
be met only if the campus movement develops, at one and the same 
time, a comprehensive theory of social change, and a way to relate 
Itself to the labor and black movements off the campus. 
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THE STUDENT REVOLT: HERE . . . 


Did you note the exodus of 
famous professors from Cali- 
fornia going to colleges in the 
East? No doubt it is unpleas- 
ant to teach at a university run 
with the storm troop tactics of 
Reagan and Hayakawa. But 
isn’t it characteristic of the 
professor- mentality that just 
when the black and white stu- 
dents’ revolution in education 
is meeting up with strong op- 
position, these liberals are run. 
ning off to find quieter ivory 
towers? 

Reader 
San Francisco 

* * * 

The editorial in your Jan- 
uary issue on the strike at S.F. 
State College was excellent be- 
cause it pointed out the van- 
guard role of the blacks, 
unique so far in college 
strikes. However, the Latin- 
American students in the 
Third World Liberation Front 
have been playing an equally 
important role. It is probably 
easy in Detroit to forget that 
the Latin-American minority 
in California is much larger 
than the black minority. 

The article on the strike in 
your February issue however, 
seemed quite out-of-date. The 
most significant development 
in the strike in this last month 
has been the pact formed 
among the TWLF, the AFT 
and the Oil, Chemical and 
Atomic Workers Union, Local 
1-561 — the first occurrence 
on the national scene of an 
alliance of students and teach- 
ers and the organized labor 
movement. 

Last month the S.F. Peace 
and Freedom Party initiated 
the formation of the Commun- 
ity Conference to support the 
S.F. State strike, which now 
has affiliated to it about 150 
organizations, mostly churches 
and labor unions. In a struggle 
for power (and that’s what the 
students call it) such as the • 
one going on at S.F. State, in- 
formation that is current is 
essential to N&L. If you let me 
know the deadline, I’ll send 
a story in time for next issue. 

D. A. 

San Francisco 

Editor’s Note: We welcome 
on-the-spot reports, for which 
there is absolutely no substi- 
tute. Our deadline is generally 
the last Friday of every month. 
Unfortunately the fact that we 
are a monthly permits the lag 
you mention, especially in fast 
developing situations such as 
S.F. State. For more on the 
new alliance you note see ar- 
ticle, p. 6. 

* * * 

The main burden here at 
Rutgers nowis to enlarge- upon 
black student grievances and 
to force the administration, 
and black and white students 
to see that the racism every- 
where is institutional. 

Charles Engelhard, who has 
enormous mining interests in 
South Africa, is the major 
patron of the University. Sev- 
eral of his lawyers sit on the 
Board of Trustees, and he has 
just given a million dollars to 
Rutgers Newark c a m p u s — 
where black students make up 
only one percent of the stu- 
dent body in a city over half 
black — for the purpose of 
setting up a Graduate School 
of Business Administration. 

SDS has proposed a mini- 
mum wage of $100 per week 


for university employees, and 
preferential hiring of black 
workers, among its demands. 

If the University doesn’t 
make some real moves, any- 
thing can happen. They have 
tried to Write the script by 
means of “hostility” sessions 
and token concessions, but 
they can’t predict our impro- 
visations, and more will come. 

— Rutgers Student 
New Brunswick, N.J. 
• 

. . . AND ABROAD 

I heard a German SDS stu- 
dent on tour here. It Was a 
good talk and he ended by say- 
ing we are “learning French” 
— he was, of course, referring 
to the French working class 
joining the students. 

When I asked him what else 
he thought had to be added, 
besides “learning French”, 
given what happened to the 
near-revolution last Mlay, he 
spoke only against the “party” 
concept instead of speaking 
for theory. The most interest- 
ing part of his answer, how- 
ever, was that this is the same 
question he is asked every- 
where he speaks. 

Activist 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

It seemed to me a great dis- 
play of international solidar- 
ity, and certainly an original 
one, for Daniel Cohn-Bendit 
to change his name to Kuron- 
Modzelewski when those two 
Polish opponents of the Com- 
munist regime were jailed 
once more last month.; j 

Writer 
New York 

* * * 

A newspaper report on a 
sit-in by Glasgow University 
students said only ttoo were 
left at 2 o’clock next morning. 
In actual fact, all the others 
left to distribute leaflets to 
workers at the factory gates. 
An interesting feature of the 
sit-in was a proposal that the 
Adam Smith Hall be renamed 
the John MacLean Hall. 

Supporter 

Glasgow 

• 

NIXON'S TOUR 

I read a translation from the 
New York Times on Nixon’s 
“visit” here, and it was abso- 
lutely ridiculous. These last 
few days here in Italy have 
left me feeling so down, in 
fact, that I am taking out my 
rage by writing an article for 
you. 

Correspondent 

Milan 

* * * 

Editor’s Note: See article p. 7. 

» » * 

I dare say there was never 
so good an example of a man- 
aged press as the coverage of 
Nixon’s visit to Europe. The 
carefully planned “warm” re- 
ceptions along his route were 
a facade for the leal demon- 
strations of opposition every- 
where he went on the conti- 
nent. 

Reader 

France 

* ♦ * 

I wonder if the reported mild 
demonstrations of opposition 
mean that the European mass- 
es just haven’t had enough 
time to learn to ‘'hate” Nixon 
as they did LBJ? He really 
hasn’t done anything yet. Wait 
until he meets his first real 
test. Heaven help us. 

Office Worker 
Chicago 


Three was much talk of 
peace while Mr. Nixon was 
here, but the drive towards 
war will continue. The Rus- 
sian leaders with the same de- 
gree of hypocrisy, talk of their 
great desire to halt the arms 
race. 

Meantime, Nixon is meeting 
with opposition in the U.S.A., 
to the plan to build sites for 
what is known as the Sentinel 
anti-ballistic system estimated 
to cost a fabulous sum of 
money. That will do more to 
halt the race than all the 
talking. 

Correspondent 

England 

. 7 - 7 ; ... 

WAR AND PEACE 

It may be that more atten- 
tion will be directed to the 
threat of nuclear warfare dur- 
ing 1969 than we have seen 
in recent eyars. 

The aim is to have demon- 
strations at Holy Loch and 
Faslane against U.S. and 
British bases and at Flying- 
dales (Yorkshire) against the 
early warning system. 

An all-British march will 
start in Scotland and Wales 
and snowball its way to London 
on Easter Sunday, April 6. A 
demonstration will be held in 
Trafalgar Square. 

This announcement coin- 
cides with the publication of a 
book by Robert Kennedy on 
the Cuban crisis. We have not 
read the book as yet, but we 
can never forget the occasion 
when the world was brought to 
the brink of disaster. 

Marxist-Humanist 

Scotland 

* * * 

I found the TV show on 
Chemical & Bacterial Warfare 
which Peter Mallory wrote 
about last issue so “frighten- 
ing” that night I saw it that 
I didn’t sleep at all, and I 
have been thinking about it 
ever since. 

They don’t seem to care 
about the H-bombs anymore, 
and can go through all the 
grandiose displays of disarma- 
ment talks and this treaty and 
that because they really have 
a far better weapon — one 
that only kills living things 
— doesn’t destroy buildings, 
factories, cities, etc. 

What is especially frighten- 
ing is that “someone” has 
even thought of doing this, 
that “scientists” are willing to 
work on it, and that it has 
gone so far. More important 
is what it does to the ordinary 
person who just thinks about 
all this, 

Woman Worker 
New York 

• 

WHERE IT'S AT 

Because I don’t have much 
time for reading, when I get 
N&L, I pick out the “special” 
articles — the most current 
world or national happenings. 

The February issue made 
me realize I should always 
start with the workers’ articles 
on the shops. They bring 
things back into perspective. 
That is where it’s at, so to 
speak, right there on that pro- 
> duetion line — from which 
all of capitalism seems to 
flow, and (if I recall correctly 
what Marx said) from which 
come the grave diggers of 
this fantastic world we live in. 

Reading the last isuse of 
N&L has done more to dispel 
my despair for the future than 
Czechoslovakia, France, Italy 
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WHAT IS NEWS & LETTERS? A unique combination 
of workers and intellectuals. 

PAPER— This is the only paper anywhere edited by a black 
worker, Charles Denby, who works in an auto plant. The only 
paper written for and by working people, youth and black 
people fighting for freedom, in the U.S. A. and in other 
countries. 

The only paper that features a regular column, “Two 
Worlds,” by Raya Dunayevskaya, chairman of the National 
Editorial Board, and author of Marxism and Freedom. 

ORGANIZATION — We are an organization of Marxist Human- 
ists — blacks and whites who are seeking to change our condi- 
tions of life in the shops, the schools, the society as a whole. 
To do this we feel that all of us — workers in the factories, 
students in the universities and high schools — must come to- 
gether and talk about how we can end speed up and racism 
in the plants, miseducation in the school; how we can build 
different human relations, by abolishing the division between 
mental and manual labor. 

We Invite you to write for the paper, and to join our 
organization. 


or the student revolts were able 
to do. 

If a group of black steel 
workers can work outside their 
Union, get things done, and 
move some white workers — 
and in so doing, forge a greater 
union — then there must be 
hope. 

I am not equating a caucus 
te a near-revolution, but the 
fog of capitalist trappings, the 
ugly anti-Semitism, the horri- 
ble war, the hideous apti-Negro 
and anti-Puerto Ricanism that 
infects the Jewish community 
as well as the non- Jewish com- 
munity, made me lose sight of 
the day-in-day-out struggle at 
the point of production. 

Reader ■ 
New York 

• 

ARAB-ISRAELI 

CONFLICT 

After I read Raya Dunay- 
evskaya’s article on the Mid- 
dle-East, I submitted a letter 
to our campus paper, The 
South End, which has been 
running a series of editorials 
and letters on the Arab- 
Israeli conflict, and on anti- 
Semitism. I tried to express 
some of the ideas that struck 
me hardest. 

I’ve had some pretty curi- 
ous comments since it appear- 
ed. One came from an Italian 
language professor who pur- 
ports to “know” Hegel. He 
wanted to argue with me about 
my syntax, instead of the con- 
tent. I am convinced what he 
really took issue with was my 

conception of the second nega- 
tion, or how we will finally 
get to a new human society. 

The majority of the students 
I talked with. seemed to find 
some identification with the 
political analysis. The most 
important to me was one Arab 
student who saw something 
very meaningful in the point 
that “the ruling classes of 
Iraq, Egypt, and Syria have 
used the anti-Israel propa- 
ganda as the only unifying 
cement of their own crisis- 
ridden countries.” 

Wayne State Student 
Detroit 

* * * 

ED. Note: For more on this, 
see p. .7. 

* * * 

PERU 

When South American Gen- 
erals seize a government, it 
usually means the new gov- 
ernment will be one friendly 
to U.S. capitalism. Thus little 
Or no protest comes from 
Washington, D.C. The gang of 
Generals who seized power in 
Peru last October are playing 
a little game that they think 
wffl bring them greater divid- 
ends. 

They seized the properties 
of Standard Oil of N.J., shot 
up some U.S. fishing boats 
within what they claim are 
their territorial waters — no 
less than 200 miles off the 
coast! — and have refused to 
pay for anything. To make 
matters more confusing they 
have negotiated a two-year 
trade pact with the Soviet 
Union and exchanged ambas- 
sadors with that country. 

The U.S. threatens to revoke 
$79 million in aid and pre- 
ferred sugar purchases. 

It is doubtful if any South 
American country can place 
complete reliance in the So- 
viet Union as a source of eco- 
nomic aid to replace the U.S. 
But the Soviets have opened 
three new embassies in the 
last two years -in Peru, Chile, 


and Columbia, and are recog- 
nized in six Latin American 
countries. Soviet trade with 
Latin America now amounts 
to $260 million, twice what it 
was two years ago. 

The Generals apparently 
hope that their overtures to 
the Soviet Union will bring 
them even more abundant U.S. 
aid, and so fearful is Ameri- 
can imperialism of “another 
Cuba,” that the rightist Gen- 
erals are, no doubt right. 

Journalist 

Boston 

• 

IRELAND 

The struggle against reli- 
gious discrimination in North- 
ern Ireland has created a di- 
vision in the ranks of the 
Unionists. The important thing 
to note is the fact that action 
by the progressive people of 
Ulster has forced the issue of 
discrimination to the forefront 
for the first time since the 
Ulster Government was set up 
48 years ago. 

It is to be hoped that the 
people, both Protestant and 
Catholic, will see the value of 
mass activity and put an end 
to the influence of professional 
bigots. 

Observer 

Britain 

# * * 

I find your material on the 
Irish Civil Rights movement a 
great help in discussing the 
Civil Rights movement and 
even the Black Nationalist 


movement with prejudiced 
Catholics here — not the Italians 
yet, but at least the Irish. 

Italian Descent 
New York 

• 

THE ITALIAN SCENE 

The situation here has been 
sharpening steadily since June 
1968 as it has in other areas 
of Southern Europe after the 
French May. Strike after 
strike, university occupation 
after university occupation, the 
class cohesion has increased 
consistently. 

On the other side of the 
barricade, they are trying to 
slow down the pressure by 
creating some one million more 
unemployed in the next four 
or five year plan. On this 
clash, the class relations in 
Italy in the next years are 
going to be played. 

Student 
Padua, Italy 

* * * 

Certainly there was more 
controversy at the Communist 
Party Congress held here last 
month than in the last one held 
three years ago — at that time 
they seemed a group of Cath- 
olics trying to find a political 
relationship with the church. 
There is probably a Left at 
the basis of the party, but the 
Old Guards won, electing a 
young Sardinian as vice-chair- 
man and Lango is still the 
Chairman. 


Writer 

Milan 


I am enclosing a drawing. Perhaps you can use it. It is 
supposed to be a Biafran child, but it looks less and less 
human the more I look at it — as do the Biafran children 
themselves . . . 


Angelo Terrano 
New York 



TWO WORLDS 

By Raya Dunayevskaya, 

Author of Marxism and Freedom 

Nigeria: A Retreat, Not A Victory 

Editor’s Note: We received the following note from a reader 
in New York: “I have lost my copy of an article you published by 
Raya Dunayevskaya, about a year ago, on the tragic events in 
Nigeria. (It was a letter that had been sent to the NEW YORK” RE- 
VIEW OF BOOKS, in response to an article they had published by 
Conor Cruise O’Brien, as I recall.) In all the months that have 
passed since, the tragedy has grown deeper, but I have not seen 
another analysis to match Dunayevskaya’s. Would it be possible 
for you to reprint it?” The article appeared in our January, 1968, 
and we reprint it below: 

* * * 

Conor Cruise O’Brien’s brilliant article (NYR, 12/21) does 
much both to correct the one-sided press coverage of the tragedy of 
Biafra and to undermine the spurious reasoning by analogies. Mr. 
O’Brien has turned away the blanket of abstractions about 
“Federation” vs. “Balkanization,” “nationalism” vs. “tribalism,” 
and laid bare the ugly reality of Northern emir-dominated, neo- 
colonalist Nigeria where some 30,000 Ibos were massacred last 
July and two million more driven back to the Eastern Region only 
to be invaded by genocidal-minded “Federal” troops soon after the 
Region declared its independence under the name of the Republic 
of Biafra. 

Just before the fall of Enugu I received a letter from a friend 
there who fully confirms Mr. O’Brien’s statement that, for the Ibos, 
the choice concerned, not ideological abstractions, but a matter of 
survival or extermination. The writer of that letter had always 
called himself a Marxist-Humanist. At the time of the July 1966 
massacre he had been a trade union organizer in the Middle Belt, 
and barely escaped with his life. This young man in his later 
twenties, though an Ibo, had not previously lived in the East Region. 
Yet he now wrote: “I shall never move outside the Eastern Region 
so long as I live.” This letter is representative of what had been 
Nigerian nationalism. 

* * 4 ! 

WHY, however, must Mr. O’Brien turn the tragic situation into 
a virtuous one by transforming the forced compulsion to secede into 
still another abstraction — “Now that they (the Ibos) have in very 
truth formed a nation on their own soil under the pressures of 
history” — and pit the Ibo “nation” against the “mystique of 
‘Nigeria’ ” as if Nigerian nationalism was only something the Ibos 
“invented” in the 1950’s? “The irony,” writes Mr. O’Brien, “is that 
the mystique of ‘Nigeria’, under which they are now being crushed, 
was in large part their own creation. The Ibos were once proud to 
call themselves Nigerian nationalists although there was no 
Nigerian nation and although at that time — some years before 
independence — no one else thought in such terms.” 

* * * 

Now, it is true that the Ibos were in the forefront of the 
struggle for the freedom of Nigeria from British imperialism. They 
began that struggle for the freedom in the 1930’s, not in the 1950’s. 
In the full tradition of African nationalism which had always been 
universalist, Nnamdi Azikiwe (Zik), who can rightly be called the 
father of Nigerian nationalism, at first condemned territorial 
nationalism. 

* * * 

WHETHER he propagated for Nigerian independence from his 
self-exile in Accra in 1935, or from Lagos (1937 and thereafter), 
the spirit that animated both his activity and the papers he founded 
was that which he first comprehensively expressed in his book, 
Renascent Africa — the freedom of the continent of Africa from 
European colonialism. 

The uniqueness of African nationalism was not lost when the 
realities and complexities of the freedom struggle made it necessary 
to conduct the actual struggles within the “national” boundaries 
erected by Western imperialism. And it did not change its character 
when, from an idea propagated by small groups of intellectuals, 
African nationalism became a mass movement. This is especially 
true of Nigeria where Zik, from the start, concentrated his atten- 
tion on the multi-tribal militant youth, the new generation that, 
under the impact of World War II, wanted “freedom now.” 

* * * 

BY 1945 a new force — organized labor — swept onto the 
historic stage with a general strike. Of all the leaders of Nigerian 
nationalism, including the Yorubas who preferred “cultural nation- 
alism” and regionalism, Zik alone came out in support of the 
general strike, thereby imparting a new, a proletarian quality to 
his Nigerian nationalism. 

He at once became a national hero. Needless to say, it was 
not because he alone or the Ibos as a whole “invented” Nigerian 
nationalism. The truth is both less magical and more powerful. The 
alignment with labor disclosed a new unifying force in Nigerian 
nationalism present within the colonial entity called Nigeria. 

# * * 

ALTHOUGH only a few Northerners had participated in the 
general strike, it was the beginning of a Nigerian nationalist move- 
ment in the North, one not led by the conservatives only in order 
to oppose militant “Southern” nationalism, but one led by Northern 
militants. It was aided in its work by the fact that one page of 
Zik’s paper was written in Hausa. It was, naturally, not a question 
only of language, but of the nationalism propagated in that language 
— a nationalism that opposed both British imperialism and their 
own ruling class. 

It is true that Nigerian nationalism in the North never had the 
mass support it had in the South and especially the East. It is true 
that when the North “as a whole” embraced “nationalism” it was 
only because it was sine that it was favored by British imperialism 
to be the rulers of an “independent” Nigeria, and that, once in 
power, Zik worked hand in glove with Balewa to deny democracy 
to the Midwest, to the Yorubas. * 

» * * 

IT IS not true that that is all there was to Nigerian nationalisms 
One event of my 1962 trip to Nigeria stands out especially in my 
mind — a mass rally called by the National Trades Union Congress, 

(Continued on Page 7) 
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Doing and Thinking | 

Solidarity of S.F. State 
Students With Oil Workers 

by Bernard Wendell 

Los Angeles, Cal. — The four-month-old student strike 
at S.F. State, the longest vet, has set off a mass struggle in- 
volving all of the elements of a new society in the Bay Area. 
The strike of minority students and their white supporters 
was deepened when the militant A.F.T. teachers joined it. 
The student strike then spread to U.C. Berkeley. Merritt 
College, the school with the model Afro-American Studies 
program, had a three-day sympathy strike, authorized by 
the administration. 

Then, at the request of the ; — 


union, the students allied them 
selves with the striking Standard 
and Shell oil workers, whose 
picket line had been attacked by 
the cops. Thus white students, 
the oppressed minorities (repre- 
sented by their students), and 
the workers (both white-collar 
and blue-collar) were all in- 
volved. 

STRIKE CONTINUES 

The S.F. State strike has con- 
tinued throughout the month. It 
was interrupted temporarily at 
the' beginning of the new semes, 
ter so that students could register 
(and thus not lose their legal 
student status) and new courses 
could be organized. 

A provisional settlement be- 
tween the A.F.T. and the trustees 
seemed to have been reached 
on Feb. 25. The settlement in- 
cluded implicit recognition of the 
union as a bargaining force, no 
return to work until after the 
settlement of the student strike, 
and no reprisals against the strik- 
ing teachers. 

Signed by representatives of 
the trustees and Hayakawa, the 
settlement was attacked by Hea- 
gan, Rafferty, and Dumke, who 
claimed that the negotiating com- 
mittee had not been appointed 
by the Board. On Feb. 27, the 
Board of Trustees rejected the 
settlement. What happens to the 
teachers’ strike now is a question 
of endurance. 

The Third World Liberation 
Front (TWLF) strike at U.C. 
Berkeley grew dramatically from 
a : small - s c al e , non-disruptive 
picketing to a mass movement 
eatable of shutting down the uni- 
versity and keeping would-be 
Student scabs from crossing the 
picket line. 

On Feb. 20, cops and highway 
patrolmen attacked the thousands 
of striking students that rallied 
on the Berkeley campus. The bat- 
tle lasted for hours. More than 
once the cops were forced to re- 
treat at the students hurled back 
tear-gas cannisters and volleys of 
stones and bottles. This, of 
course, was not the end. 

The strike continued, sup- 
ported by the Berkeley A.F.T. 
Which had voted not to strike by 
an extremely narrow margin (two 
Votes short of the required two- 
thirds). The teaching assistants, 
however, did go out, and the 
teachers agreed not to scab on 
them. 

As usual, every time the “au- 
thorities” use violence to restore 
“order,” large groups of previ- 
ously neutral students join the 
strike, and pro-administration 
students are silenced. A new 
feature, however, is characteris- 
tic of these strikes: the concept 
of the Third World. 

OPPRESSED MINORITIES 

The black, Chicano, and other 
minority students who are pro- 


testing in order to make schools 
help their communities in a real 
and not a token way, have de- 
cided that they are not members 
of isolated oppressed groups, but 
that they are all members of one 
oppressed group comprising the 
people of every oppressed minor- 
ity. 

The decision of local 1-561 of 
the Oil, Chemical, and Atomic 
Workers’ Union to strike Stand- 
ard and Shell for 72c an hour 
more and fringe benefits was a 
bold one. The union isn’t that 
strong. Standard Oil has success- 
fully kept the men who work for 
the corporation divided into many 
company unions. Thus, while the 
Chevron Chemical subsidiary was 
united for the strike, the giant 
Richmond refinery is not. 

When 1-561 struck, the other 
workers felt they could only 
sympathize: either their unions 
wouldn’t support them if they 
joined, or the unions had signed 
no-strike pledges. The ships kept 
sailing and the trucks kept com- 
ing. 

A few students joined the pick- 
et-line in mid-January and the 
cops attacked and arrested sev- 
eral workers and students. Two 
weeks later Jake Jacobs, Secre- 
tary Treasurer of 1-561, was 
beaten up by the cops at the 
Richmond station where he was 
inquiring about an arrested strik- 
er. He was angry enough to call 
upon the revolutionary students 
to join the picket line at the re- 
finery. On Feb. 3, 500 S.F. State 
and U.C. Berkeley students 
showed up. Together, the work- 
ers and students held the line, 
“persuading” tracks not to cross 
it. 

Students and workers lost their 
conditioned hatred and fear of 
each other. They struggled to- 
gether, discussed strike tactics 
as well as politics with each oth- 
er, wore the same buttons and 
read the same literature. In 
short, they came to respect each 
other. A student-worker alliance 
is no longer an abstraction: on 
the Standard picket line and 
meetings that have followed, it 
is a reality. 

LINE HELD 

On Feb. 19 a thin oil worker- 
student picket line was being 
forced into the street by the 
cops, who were about to charge. 
Just then a busload of longshore- 
men disembarked. The police did 
not charge. The line held. 

The Bay situation is full of 
promise. All the elements of the 
struggle are developing; they are 
fighting together, talking to each 
other, learning from each other. 
The beginning of a student-work, 
er alliance, united with the strug- 
gle against racism can be seen, 
if only on a small scale. Small? 
Yes. Like every beginning. 


Richard Jones, Oil Striker 


Richard Jones, Local 1-516, 
Oil, Chemical and Atomic 
Workers, was at the strike 
headquarters in Martinez when 
he received a call from the 
picket line for help. Arriving 
at the line, he found a Stand- 
ard Oil truck ready to plow 
through the line. Brother 
Jones was trying to get out 


of the way of the truck. He 
fell down and a Standard 
Oil supervisor waved the truck 
through while Jones was on 
the ground in front of it. He 
was run over by the truck 
and taken to Kaiser Hospital 
in Walnut Creek. He died at 
6 p.m. Thursday, Feb. 20 in 
Kaiser Hospital. 



YOUTH 


C.U. SDS Launches Spring Offensive 


tered the sacrosanct classroom 
with their politics. These so- 
called “disruptions of the aca- 
demic process” will probably 
bring harsh penalties down on 
many students, but the de-mysti- 
fication of classes as places 
where politics is “taboo” was an 
important step for us. 

The fact that these were not 
“disruptions” but serious at- 
tempts to get political discussion 
going has won us enough sym- 
pathy to make it difficult for the 
authorities and offended profes- 
sors to crack down hard despite 
the breach of academic etiquette. 

In any case, at the beginning 
of today’s rally we had a crowd 
of 500-800— more than we have 
had all Fall and Winter, Our 
rally was technically “illegal”, 
since the right-wing Students for 
Columbia University had cleverly 
reserveed Low Plaza, the Hyde 
Park area on campus, for their 
own counter-rally of about 50- 
100 . 

They showed who the real “vio- 
lent disrupters” were by moving 
across the Plaza and trying to 
start a fight. We responded by 
keeping absolutely silent and re- 
fusing to be provoked, and they 
made asses of themselves. 

When we moved out for a 
mar civ. around the campus, you 4 


ROTC and secret weapons re- 
search; (3) open enrollment to 
all graduates of neighborhood 
high schools so that the univer- 
sity will begin to serve the com- 
munity instead of oppressing it. 

It is really a moderate, mini- 
mum program, but the politics 
behind it— that the institution 
should serve people’s needs and 
not those of the military, big 
business, and the state— are revo- 
lutionary and show the univer- 
sity’s class nature. It contains' 
attacks on racism (in admissions 
and expansion policy) and im- 
perialism (since we attack ROTC 
directly as a suppressor of free- 
dom struggles and an instrument 
of the ruling class)— the two is- 
sues we fought on in a symbolic 
way last Spring when we attacked 
the racist gym-in-the-park and 
the Institute for Defense Analysis. 

It is precisely because we are 
revolutionaries that we fight for 
this minimum political program 
and treat university reform as an 
illusion. We can never have a 
“free university” until we have 
a free society, but we can attack 
the existing class university and 
try to make it begin serving peo- 
ple’s needs. And in the process, 
we can raise the whole issue of 
class society with its racism, 
wars; and exploitation in a con- 


New York, N.Y. — Colum- 
bia SDS pulled off its first 
successful mass action since 
last April’s week-long rebel- 
lion on Feb. 28, during a 
week when a huge wave of 
student revolts, both black 
and white, swept the entire 
nation from New England to 
California and the deep South 
to Wisconsin. After nearly 
ten months of isolation, bitter 
faction-fighting, abortive actions, 
and depression, the Columbia 
Left again showed its vigor and 
ability to mobilize mass sympa- 
thies. 

The action, designed to present 
our SDS Spring program to the 
campus, began Wednesday with 
a short rally, after which we 
split up into teams of three to 
go into classrooms and raise 
political issues as a preparation 
for a bigger action. 

CLASSES “DISRUPTED” 

For the first time, students 
overcame their fear of being put 
down by smart professors and 
hostile students and actually en- 

H.S. Paper Banned, 
Students Picket 

Recent events at Seaholm 
High School, in the white 
suburb of Birmingham, Mich., 
have once again illustrated 
just how frightened the estab- 
lishment is of any free ex- 
pression by youth. Two weeks 
ago the president and vice 
president of the student body 
senior class issued a newslet- 
ter called The Spirit, a bi- 
weekly journal of opinion. 
The paper consisted of just 
that, opinions about the high 
school and how they as elect- 
ed representatives felt about 
conditions. 

Along with these two students 
there were 17 others who were 
distributing the paper, all of 
whom were suspended. The 
grounds given for suspension 
were that the students were clear- 
ly breaking a school law pro- 
hibiting any publication other 
than the official school newspa- 
per. There never was a more ob- 
vious violation of freedom of 
speech and press. 

STUDENTS PICKET 

When the remaining student 
body heard of this outrageous act 
they immediately demonstrated 
their support for those suspended 
by picketing outside the school, 
and by wearing black arm bands 
inside the school. Half of the 
teachers also showed their sup- 
port by wearing the arm bands. 

It was evident to all that this 
was a clear suppression of human 
rights. This time the administra- 
tion could not fall back on the 
worn out line of obscenity and ir- 
responsible journalism. There 
were no “dirty words,” there was 
no talk of overthrowing the prin- 
cipal’s office, there was nothing 
more than the greatness of new 
ideas being expressed. 

It truly seems that what really 
puts any administration up-tight 
is when people begin to express 
their own ideas about the things 
they’re involved with — such as 
work, school and just living in 
general. Youth, today, are really 
getting the message of the Czecho- 
slovak philosopher Ivan Svitak, 
when he said “THE END HAS 
COME FOR MARTIAL LAW 
OVER THOUGHTS AND MEN.”! 


could really see who the ma- 
jority was. Our close-packed 
lines stretched for 100 yards, and 
the so-called "silent majority” 
so touted by Columbia’s admin- 
istration was left behind, a 
handful. 

We then occupied two buildings 
and held teach-ins for two hours 
before leaving to hold a short 
final rally. The teach-ins were 
the most important part, because 
there we could really talk poli- 
tics; but the mass dialogue would 
have been impossible without the 
action. 

SPRING PROGRAM 

Our program, which we have 
been haggling over all winter, 
is a good one: (1) end university 
expansion which drives minority 
and poor white families out of 
the neighborhood; (2) abolish 


crete struggle. 

This action was just a start. 
Moreover, it was nothing com- 
pared to the big battles at Berke- 
ley, San Francisco State, Duke, 
and Wisconsin this week, from 
which we drew inspiration. But 
we remember that Columbia was 
the first school to have an openly 
political mass (rebellion in this 
period, and it will be important 
to see if we can dig-in for pro- 
tracted struggle or if campus 
revolts are one-shot affairs. 

We just learned on the radio 
that Columbia has finally agreed 
to cancel all plans for the new 
gym in Harlem’s Morningside 
Park, the main demand we 
fought for last Spring. 

Dick Greeman 
Columbia SDS and 
News & Letters 


COME -THE END 

From where did the forgotten sun descend, 
across the thicket streets with octopus structures; 

“ once there was grass, and wild flowers, and birds!” 

( Come Closer — ) 

Where is the sun of yesterday, 
the gilded gold role of energy, 
it left moritoriums in the sky 
dangling across opaque drawn shades, 

( the ice has just melted — the fertile moth is of age — the 
brine must be taken) 

I can’t remember seeing the sun! 

“once there was grass to play on, and strawberries to pick I 
and wash and eat!* 

was it woven branches on iron stiff walls? 

( there the city is DARK — there the city is A FOREST) 

I can’t remember the sun! 
was it a water image on white marble? 
while today, my cough laughs at me, my face is blottered on I 
the mirror, as I remember the shiver, the black of the I 
sharp field before dawn, 

“once 1 played on the grass, it was early and cold, so cold!” 

(Come Closer — ) 

(the coffin is night — • the coffin of night, covered with toitch j 
spelled green snakes) 

“In the grass, there were snakes and I was afraid because \ 
they might bite!” 

Please pray for the buds of little girls with natural hair, pray 1 
that they never leaven the shade of trees where they play I 
especially for the boys; pray they never leave the lake, j 
whether dirty or not. 

Before the fates, the trinity 
roll them down the street with 
a drum; 
a fife; 
a flag, 

FOR WAR. — Bill 
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Three Letters On 


Nigeria: A Retreat, Not A Victory 

(Continued from Page 5) 

the Nigerian Youth Congress and the Lagos Tenants Council to 
protest the government’s austerity budget. The speaker who got 
the biggest applause was a Hausa youth who described the con- 
ditions of life and labor of the talakawa (peasant masses) in the 
North where conditions were “no different than when we were a 
colony” because now, “with Zik’s help” the stranglehold of “our 
emirs” over the talakawa is anointed as “nationalism.” “What we 
need," he concluded, “is a real revolution. We need to get rid of 
the scoundrels in Parliament.” 

It is true that, along with the “new” military junta in Lagos 
(who now get aid also from Russia) British imperialism wants 
Nigeria intact for what Marx in his day called “order mongering” 
purposes. It is not true that neo-colonialism emerged out of Nigerian 
nationalism. The truth is that by the 1950’s the Cold War had 
reached the shores of Africa and the global conflict between the 
two nuclear titans affected drastically the character not only of 
Nigerian nationalism but the whole of African nationalism. 

» « * 

UP TO the fifties, even when a founder like Zik moved away 
from the high point reached in 1945-48 and began to play the game 
of nationalism according to the rules set by British imperialism, 
this did not affect the Zikist youth movement which continued to 
function without him. Indeed the revolutionary activity at first 
intensified so that when the Zikist movement was banned by British 
imperialism, it simply renamed itself the Freedom Movement and 
continued its struggle against “all forms of imperialism and 
for the establishment of a free socialist Republic of Nigeria, fight- 
ing in and out of parliament, employing non-violent revolutionary 
tactics.” 

By the end of the 1950’s, on the other hand, the pull of the 
objective forces (both of the vortex of the world market and the 
new stage of imperialist struggle for world mastery politically) 
became irresistible to the nationalist leaders who moved away from 
dependence on the spontaneity, the self-activity of the masses that 
had made political independence a reality, and instead, began 
“choosing sides” — “the Bast” or “the West” — as a substitute 
for the deepening of the African Revolution. 

* * * 

UNDER the circumstances, to date the movement for Nigerian 
independence to the Fifties is not only an historical inaccuracy, but, 
what is far worse, blinds us to the historical distinction between 
the independence movement “As Reason” and its regression into 
state power, and thereby makes it impossible to draw any lessons 
from history for, today, which - was, rightly*;. Mr. O’Brien’s, pre- 
occupation. 

There has always been a dualism in “the pressures of history” 
and it will not do to cover up this dualism with phrases like “in 
very truth” and “on their own soil.” In coming to the support of 
Biafra — and world opinion must be mobilized to stop the slaughter 
and the cowing of the Ibos in the name of a non-existent “Nigerian 
nation,” in the name of “order mongering” — let’s not, for heaven’s 
sake, elevate the new nation of Biafra to where we forget that it 
is a retreat, a necessary, an imperative retreat, but a retreat 
nevertheless, and trot a victory for African nationalism, for the 
African Revolution that remains unfinished. 

Detroit, Mich. Raya Dunayevskaya 

December 19, 1967. 


Italian Police Riot As Nixon Talks 


Milan, Italy — While Nixon 
was talking to his Italian 
“equals” in some luxurious 
room in a government house 
at Rome, a student died, all 
of Rome was paralyzed for 
hours, and the number of 
wounded, arrested, or 
“stopped” by the police it not 
yet known. 

Similar events took place 
throughout Italy — above all at 
Milan, Bologna and Reggio 
Emilia. While I am writing there 
are no estimates on the number 
of wounded or arrested, but one 
can be sure that the number is 
not in the tens but in the hun- 
dreds and probably more. (The 
newspapers give data only on 
the number of police wounded, 
and this shows that the demon- 
strators were not completely 
inert.) 

DEMONSTRATIONS CONTINUE 
It seems that the student that 
died at Rome (the facts have not 
been clarified) climbed up from 
the fourth floor to the roof while 
the fasists ere throwing home- 
made bombs at the occupied uni- 
versity; then he fell down on the 
street. The police were sitting 
around in jeeps to observe the 
whole scene and picked up this 
student a half hour later, already 
almost dead. 

The fight is still going on. 
Nixon’s car was held up by de- 
monstrators while he was leaving 
for Paris around noon today. At 
2 p.m. a group of youth at Rome 
tried to invade one of the head- 
quarters of the federal police, 
but they were naturally dispersed 
or arrested. The students at "the 


University of Rome are holding 
out, and the demonstrations 
throughout the country are go- 
ing on. 

ALL EUROPE A U.S. COLONY? 

If it were possible that the 
U.S. government sent its Presi- 
dent here because it wanted to 
create a new, democratic unity 
in the West and avoid a Rus- 
sian invasion similar to that in 
Czechoslovakia, one could con- 
demn these demonstration on the 
grounds that the Italians are 
insane. The fact is that only a 
few paranoids think that the Rus- 
sians might invade Western 
Europe. 

One the one hand, Nixon, et 
al. want to show the Russians 
that the U.S., with its European 
allies, is stronger than the 
U.S.S.R.; but this concerns the 
Middle East and Vietnam more 
than Western Europe. On the 
other hand, the U.S. government 
wants European unity so that 
England, if not the U.S. itself, 
can get into the European Com- 
mon Market. 

England is already an eco- 
nomic colony of the U.S. so that 
through England, U.S. companies 
with their capital investments 
and trade in Europe, on the 
privileged conditions that the 
Common Market offers, could 
make an economic colony of all 
of Europe. This may seem a pro- 
DeGaulle position, but the au- 
thor realizes that Gaullism is a 
question of capitalist competi- 
tion. 

The tragedy in all of this is 
that so many must suffer for the 
personal, selfish interests of A 
Tew people: 


Anti-Semitism and the Middle-East 


I was very positively im- 
pressed by Raya Dunayevs- 
kaya’s article on the Middle 
East in the February issue. 
My position is very similar: 1) 
viewing the situation as the 
combination of activities of 
Soviet and American imperial- 
isms (plural) in the context of 
a national conflict; 2) opposi- 
tion to all big power interven- 
tion in principle and practical- 
ly, since they only add fuel to 
the fires (Berlin, Vietnam, 
etc.). Some people in Israel’s 
Old Left view the prospect of 
great power intervention here 
positively, and we have sharp 
debates around this issue. 

There is only one stylistic 
issue I would like to object to. 
That is equation of Zionism 
with Western imperialism. 
Many Zionists favor Western 
imperialism. But some oppose 
it resolutely. 

Whatever one’s views on Zi- 
onism as a nationalist move- 
ment, it is important to bear 
two things in mind: 1) Anti- 
Zionism is the contemporary 
form of Anti-Semitism (in Hit- 
ler’s time anti-Semitism was 
racist; in the Middle Ages, it 

Raya Dunayevskaya’s article 
on the Middle East really cut 
through to the heart of every- 
thing. She is able to grab his- 
tory that most people have 
forgotten or never knew— and 
certainly never understood — 
and jam it up against the pres- 
ent to bring out what the truth 
really is. 

You suddenly see that Iraq 
is not just a horrible country 
where men are hanged in pub- 
lic display, but a country 
where the revolution hag failed 
and the masses — the Iraq 
masses— are suffering. 

I also appreciated greatly 
the section on anti-Semitism 
which is becoming a fantastic 
thing in New York if one be- 
lieves the news reports. I 
would like to believe they are 
wrong, but it is hard not to 
feel that some of the Black 
Nationalists have a horrible 
sense of history. 

It is one of the reasons I was 
impressed with what the 
“young black militant who 


From the moment I began to 
think politically, my interna- 
tional socialist world-outlook 
was marked by anti-Stalinism 
of the orthodox Trotsky ite va- 
riety. The world-wide political 
events of the last few years, 
and especially the Czechoslo- 
vak tragedy, have caused me 
to begin to revise my political 
thinking as far as the different 
varieties of Trotskyism are 
concerned. The basic analysis 
of your Marxist-Humanism ap- 
peals to me strongly. 

Anti-Semitism and anti-Zion- 
ism has taken on the terrible, 
distorted, and gruesome forms 
in Russia and Poland, due to 
the Stalinist nature of these 
countries. But the anti-Zionist 
and anti-Israel stand of the 
various Trotskist groups and 
even the New Left in my coun- 
try has its roots in the origi- 
nal denial of the various Marx- 
ist thinkers of the existence of 
a Jewish nation and its right 
for self-determination. This is 


was religious in form.) Anti- 
Zionism is a very convenient 
mask for anti-Semitism. 

In Poland, veteran Commu- 
nists (Jews) who have fought 
Zionism all their lives were ac- 
cused of Zionism and perse- 
cuted under this pretext. When 
they were left with no other 
choice but going to Israel, 
they thereby “proved” the 
point. 

2) The State of Israel has 
been established and most of 
its populace have been brought 
into the country by a series of 
acts of the Zionist movement. 
Israel is, in fact, Zionism his- 
torically accomplished. Sueh 
are by now objective facts. 
Therefore, Arab Chauvinists 
mask their plans to destroy Is- 
rael under the less obvious dis- 
guise of abolishing Zionism 
(i.e. Israel’s political sover- 
eignty) and driving its people 
back to the countries they bad ' 
to leave due to anti-Semitic 
persecution. 

We are now engaged here in 
hard political debates on the 
question of the occupation of 
the Arab territories. Until now 


was wearing an Afro” said at 
your Black-Red Conference, as 
you reported it in the last is- 
sue: that it is not what you 
wear, but what you think and 
do that is important. 

There are too many who 
think they are for freedom and 
sport an Afro to prove it, .but 
at the same time can yell 
“Hitler didn’t burn enough 
of you” to Jewish teachers, 
and don’t realize that by doing 
so they have really lost much 
of their blackness and have 
become stark white. 

I want to make it clear I 
was and am for the Ocean-Hill- 
Brownsville struggle, but the 
black teacher who read that 
horrible anti-Semitic poem on 
the radio did the most hurt to 
the child who wrote it. He 
had a beautiful opportunity to 
show the history not only of 
the Jewish people but of the 
black people. I don’t even 
think I was as much against 
the reading of the poem as 


coupled with the well-known 
self-hatred of the Jewish in- 
tellectuals who are at the head 
of the various left-wing and re- 
volutionary movements. 

One cannot support the right 
of Israel to exist as a state 
without taking into considera- 
tion the historical forces and 
movement that brought Israel 
into existence, and without 
supporting the right of the 
Jews the world over to immi- 
grate to Israel. 

I note and appreciate the 
fact that you have understood 
the revolutionary significance 
of the anti-imperialist struggle 
of the Jewish masses in Pales- 
tine against the British that 
brought about the state of Is- 
rael. 

By stating my position on 
Zionism and the Jewish prob- 
lem, I do not for one moment 
minimize the blunders and 
shortsightedness of the official 
leadership of the Zionist move- 
ment and Israel with regards 


our stand was to return them 
in exchange for peace. But it 
looks like peace is far off and 
this becomes an insufficient 
formula. 

The Left is now discussing 
proposals for the encourage- 
ment and establishment of a 
Palestinian State as a solution 
even before general peace. 
The difficulty is our power 
elite is extremely flexible on 
this issue and speaks in many 
tongues. 

Some would grab and annex 
all they could, others are 
ready to compromise cm every- 
thing in exchange for peace. 
Things can’t come to the point 
of final choices and public 
struggle because of continued 
war, general intransigence, 
and a state in which every- 
thing is temporary though lit- 
tle is changing. 

When you criticize Dayan it 
is aiding Abba Eban— and vice 
versa. It does not give you a 
chance to present a clear left- 
ist position. If there only was a 
free Arab left to cooperate 
with ! » 

Socialist 
Israel 

the fact that it was read and 
read just for the shock value* 
and not to prove or disprove 
anything. 

What has been remarkable 
about the black people I have 
worked with in the shops is 
their fantastic humanism. De- 
spite the 200 years or more 
of oppression the blacks have 
suffered from white society in 
this country, so long as you 
had no racist hang-up, they 
accepted you as another hu- 
man being, and you started 
from there. 

I am not saying that every 
black person who works in a 
shop is wonderful. We all have 
our hang-ups. 

But they didn’t hang white 
society on my shoulders be- 
cause of my white skin — , 
which is a wonderful human 
quality to have. I wish I could 
say something as good for the 
whites. 

Woman Worker 
New York 

to the Arab world and the 
world - wide anti - imperialist 
struggle. 

The basic problem still to be 
elaborated concerns the ways 
and means of bringing about a 
settlement of the present 
bloody conflict between Israel 
and her Arab neighbors. This 
problem includes the general 
trend of development of the 
class forces within the Arab 
states as well as Israel, the 
question of the right of sett- 
determination for the Palestin- 
ian Arabs, and the problem of 
unity of the Arab world. 

Assuming that the Marxist- 
Humanist approach to world 
problems makes it possible to 
find, ultimately, the right an- 
swers to these problems, I ! 
think it would be a good idea 
to publish Raya Dunayevska- 
ya’s article as a separate 
pamphlet. 

New Correspondent 
Israel 
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JUST OUT 

Two Articles On New Emerging Forces 

U.S. and Russia Enter Middle East Cockpit 

Marxist-Humanist Analysis by Raya Dunayevskaya 
Includes: The Arab- Israeli Collision of June, 1967 

Price: 25c (bundles of 5 — $1) 

Order from: News & Letters, 415 Brainard, Detroit, Mich. 48201 
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Nixon 11 s Trip Shattered 


(Continued from Page 1) 
were tied to the U.S. By deliber- 
ately timing his Offer just before 
Nixon was to leave for Europe, 
deGaulle made sure that there 
would be no mistaking to whom 
he was making the point that he 
was the King in Europe: he was 
talking to Nixon, and even using 
the U.S.’s strongest ally as his 
mouthpiece. 

The one possible exception to 
the coolness towards Nixon’s 
trying to breathe life into a de- 
funct NATO was West Germany. 
Unlike the other Western Euro- 
pean nations, West Germany di- 
rectly faces the armed power 
of a hostile Russia. And despite 
the relatively stable strength of 
the West German economy, Chan- 
cellor Kiesinger knows well the 
Value of a powerfull ally — es- 
pecially when that ally is the 
only one which has a nuclear de-, 
terrent to Russia’s imperialistic 
goal of world conquest. 

WEST GERMAN VIEW 

West German capitalists, riding 
the wave of spectacular economic 
growth, have rejected deGaulle’s 
bid for a Franco-German alliance 
designed to restore deGaulle and 
France to 19th century pre-emin- 
ence in Europe. 

Chafing under the nuclear arm- 
ament restrictions placed upon it 
by the Allied powers following 
Germany’s defeat at the end of 
World War II, menaced daily by 
Russia and East Germany, West 
Germany desperately needs the 
protective military umbrella pro- 
vided by the U.S. But even here, 
the critical influence exercised 
by Russia over Berlin and the 
very fate of all Germany reduces 
file posturings between Nixon and 
Kiesinger to empty exercises in 
futility. 

This fact was unmistakably 
brought home to Nixon just as 
soon as he left Berlin — when 
Russia ordered the new confron- 
tation through harassment of 
West Germany. This action or- 
dered by Brezhnev and Kosygin 
is significant because it is the 
first time they did not masquer- 
ade under the guise that East 
German Communist puppet Wal- 
ter Ulbricht had a degree of au- 
tonomy. 

RUSSIAN STRANGLEHOLD 

Whether this latest move by the 
Kremlin rulers is designed only 
to create a nuisance or may be- 
come preparation for a nuclear 
confrontation with the U.S., the 
Russian leaders have let Nixon 
know that Germany is the key to 
Europe — and that Russia con- 
trols that key. Nixon rightly be- 
lieves that deGaulle is the key 
to NATO, and might try to bolster 
the divided European commun- 
ity; but Germany remains the 
heart of Europe, and the disposi- 
tion of Germany will require 
agreement by Russia. This was 
the fact Brezhnev and Kosygin 
drove home to Nixon — and Eur- 
ope — with the latest moves 
against West Berlin and West 
Germany. 

And Nixon also received this 
message loudly and clearly. That 
is why he ordered his foreign 
affairs adviser, Henry Kissinger, 
to stay in Berlin to man the 
Moscow communication lines 
while he. Nixon, went on to 
Rome. 

In Belgium, West Germany and 
England, the well-managed news 
reports beamed back to the U.S. 
showed only the groups applaud- 
ing Nixon; but in Itaiy, they could 
no longer hide the truth (see Ital- 
ian report, p. 7). 

NO SOLUTIONS 

What those anti-Nixon demon- 
strations revealed in Europe was 
simply that although he could 
grab paper headlines, he could 
not long postpone the harsh reali- 
ties the European rulers would 
be facing when he left their 
.shores. Likewise, when Nixon re- 
turned to the U.S., he learned 


that not one of his problems at 
home had been solved during his 
flight to try to escape them. 

Thus do the “untidy rush of 
events” at home and abroad con- 
found and thwart the plans Nixon 
set to establish himself and his 
administration firmly in power 
before a crisis exploded in his 
face. Nor did he fool either the 
European leaders or the masses 
of people in the countries he 
visited. In contrast to the head- 
lines declaring the success of a 
mission that could not possibly 
fail because Nixon made sure he 
would ask nothing of the Euro- 
pean leaders he met, the more 
sober review of the trip reveals 
the complete sham of the “hum- 
ble Nixon.” 

The president of the most pow- 
erful nation on earth does not 
go with hat in hand to visit lead- 
ers and nations whose very exist- 
ence is virtually dependent upon 
continuous economic and military 
support from the U.S. This fact 
alone is enough to expose the 
total hypocrisy of Nixon’s “pil- 
grimage”, and is why the expres- 
sion “Tricky Dicky” is once more 
being used by many serious 
journalists as they assess his 
European tour. 

The term will no doubt become 
increasingly apt as Nixon faces 
the reality at home. His friendly 
aproach has already fallen flat. 

OPPRESSION TO GROW 

He has in fact already moved 
in enough areas to hurl the lie 
into the teeth of those who hope 
to maintain the illusion he is only 
marking time for now. His steps 
to bolster his “law and order” 
pledges have ominous implica- 
tions, as emphasis is placed on 
increasing police repressive 
power and weaponry. His clear 
intent to suppress student revolts 
against arbitrary miseducation 
has already been formulated (see 
editorial, p. 4). 

But there is no holding back of 
the deepening crises which 
neither Nixon nor any other 
patchwork-oriented effort can set 
right. The central national issue 
remains the Vietnam war, and 
the more than half million U.S. 
soldiers are still in Vietnam — 
dying at a faster rate now than 
in any time during the past six 
months — with that insanity 
draining the nation of both its 
youth and resources. 

Facts revealed by the Urban 
Coalition and the Census Bureau 
survey one year after the Kerner 
Report show conditions of the 
poor and black unchanged — if 
not worse: welfare costs rising 
from $6.9 billion in 1967 to $8.8 
billion in 1968; whites leaving in- 
ner city areas at the rate of over 
one-half million a year, compared 
with 140,000 a year before 1966. 

Other reports disclose legal tax 
evasion by the rich (155 persons 
who got over $200,000 income a 
year, including 15 with over $1 
million income, did not pay one 
cent in taxes) while the poor and 
others least able to pay are 
squeezed mercilessly; unemploy- 
ment on the upswing and threat- 
ening recession generating fears 
for the future — and especially 
among blacks who will be the 
first and hardest hit; wildcat 
strikes throughout the nation by 
workers protesting unsafe, if not 
deadly, conditions of work. 

TOTAL CRISIS 

The crisis is total, and deepens 
with each passing day. This is 
the scene on which President 
Nixon stands front and center, 
and where he will be tested. As 
he sets himself to confront the 
growing forces moving to totally 
reconstruct society, the old 
“tricky Dicky” who has merely 
been kept in the background for 
political expediency will begin 
to emerge with unmistakeable 
clarity. That face of oppression 
will be easily recognized by 
those who stride towards free- 
dom. 


Our Life and Times 

By Peter Mallory 

Profit for the Rich; Hunger for the Poor 


Middle class whites are be- 
coming overwrought about the 
increasing taxes they must 
pay, and put the blame on 
ever-increasing welfare costs. 
This is not the problem. 

Thousands exist on sub- 
standard welfare payments. 
The celebrated case of Mrs. 
Louvenia Day, who, with 9 of 
her 12 children, left Missis- 
sippi where she was getting 
$10 a month per child, to 
come to New York City and 
apply for welfare, points up 
the plight of the poor in the 
South. 

Senator James O. Eastland 
of Mississippi is also on the 
welfare rolls. In addition to 
his salary of $42,000 as U.S. 
Senator, he drew $157,930 last 
year for not planting crops, 
$439 a day! 

The scandal that rocked 
South Carolina showed that 
poverty and the disease that 
accompany them created con- 
ditions among the back coun- 
try Negroes comparable to the 
worst sections of South Amer- 
ica and Egypt. 

A study of 178 Negro pre- 
school children showed three 
out of four were suffering 
from intestinal parasites. A 
number of children were 
treated for Kwashiorkor, a 
Ghanaian word meaning “the 
disease that takes the child 
after it leaves the mother’s 
breast.” It was thought that 
the U.S. was completely free 
of this disease since it is 
usually confined to the most 
backward areas of the world. 
Rickets and other diseases as- 
sociated with malnutrition and 
poverty are, of course, com- 
mon among the poor in the 
South. 

While thousands suffer from 
lack of proper food, five farm 
operators were paid over $1 
million each for not growing 
crops; 15 drew from $ 500,000 


to $1 million; 388 drew be- 
tween $100,000 and $500,000; 
and 1,290 farmers drew from 
$50,000 to $100,000. 

Which class is putting a 
drain on the public purse? 
The starving blacks or the 
millionaire-farmers? 

While one branch of the 
government is spending mil- 
lions to discourage smoking, 
another branch is spending 
millions to increase the profits 
from tobacco growing! 

While there is justification 
in complaining about the in- 
creasing tax burden that the 
worker must pay through pay- 
roll deductions, the tax loop- 
holes of the rich permit them 
to get away with murder. The 
ten largest oil companies had 
an income last year of $44 
billion and were able to skim 
27 percent of this off the top 
before paying taxes to “en- 
courage them to look for more 
oil.” 

Less than $10 billion was 
spent last year on all of the 
combined welfare costs of 
every agency in the U.S. This 
is less than one -fifth of the 
yearly cost of the war in Viet 
Nam. 

The federal government has 
a strong welfare program for 
the rich farmers, the railroads, 
the airlines, the steamship 
companies. It guarantees the 
profits ’ Of shipyards, defense 
contractors and countless oth- 
ers. Yet, it allows starvation 
to exist among U.S. citizens. 

Tax loopholes permit Mrs. 
Horace Dodge of Detroit to 
live off the income on $35i mil- 
lion invested in tax-free bonds 
while a Detroit auto worker 
must pay out 20 percent of his 
income in taxes. 

The multi - million dollar 
Ford Foundation and hundreds 
of others like it pay no taxes 
while the welfare recipients 
pay taxes even on the loaf of 


bread they eat, the soap they 
wash with, the miserable 
shacks they live in, and the 
medical aid they cannot af- 
ford for themselves. 

Now that the scandal of 
hunger and starvation have 
reached the affluent Ameri- 
can through headlines and the 
T.V. screen, the federal gov- 
ernment, with the kind per- 
mission of the local Eastlands, 
have allowed some free food 
stamps to be distributed — but 
not to everybody, only in one 
county, and only to those who 
can prove they are utterly des- 
titute. The rest nfust buy them 
with whatever miserable wel- 
fare allowance they are given 
($10 per person per month). 

The federal government, 
which owns so much surplus 
food that it is running out of 
warehouse space and paying 
the Eastlands not to grow 
more, cannot find a method of 
getting food into the hands of 
the poor without somebody in 
the county making still an- 
other profit on the deal. 

The Nixon administration, 
that thinks unemployment is a 
“healthy thing” for the eco- 
nomy, does not even count 
people like Negroes in the 
back-country of South Caro- 
lina because they have never 
been in industry and cannot 
be considered unemployed 
since they never held an in- 
' dustrial job. 

A society that tolerates pov- ^ 
erty in the midst of plenty, • 
sickness and starvation among £ 
welfare recipients, “black • 
lung” and unsafe mine condi- J 
tions among coal workers, is • 
indeed a sick society. A so- 
ciety that can waste $50 bil- 
lion a year killing in Vietnam 
and other billions to send men 
to the moon, but cannot feed, 
clothe and take care of the f 
health of the workers who - 
produce all its wealth needs a 
thorough overhauling. 


RUSSO-CHINESE 
BORDER CLASH 

As we go to press, news 
flashes report the crossing of 
frontiers between Russia and 
China along the Manchurian 
frontier. Moscow and Peking 
each accuse the other of hav- 
ing violated national borders. 

It hardly matters who is 
telling the truth. In both cases 
it can be proof of one thing 
and one thing only — the de- 
generacy of Communism. This 
indulgence in the worst prac- 
tice of capitalism only goes to 
demonstrate the state-capital- 
istic nature of the totalitarian 
regimes that call themselves 
Communist. 

The two Communist giants 
began feuding openly in 1960 
— ideologically — for leadership 
of the Communist orbit. By 
1965 they refused a united 
front on even so elementary a 
question as aid to a fraternal 
ally, North Vietnam, at the 
very moment when U.S. im- 
perialism was raining bombs 
on it. 

The so-called Cultural Rev 
olution in China, 1966 - 68, 
brought the Sino-Soviet con- 
flict to a near-diplomatic 
breakup and to the siege of 
the Soviet Embassy in Peking 
by “Red Guards.” 


What is new in the latest 
border incident is that it is 
the first to have been Offi- 
cially reported, with contra- 
dictory charges handed to each 
embassy. 

One border incident does 
not make a war. Yet such an 
extreme possibility cannot be 
excluded in the future. (See 
“The Challenge of Mao Tse- 
tung” chapter in Marxism and 
Freedom for a theoretical 
analysis of this question.) 

^ $ 

U.S. IS SOUTH 
AFRICA’S PARTNER 

The boycott of South Africa 
to protect its segregationist 
policies and inhuman treat- 
ment of the black people 
whose country has been stolen 
by the whites, has been a fail- 
ure. The failure has been due, 
in a large part, to the reluc- 
tance of white capitalists to 
abandon a source of rich prof- 
its. 

The exploitation of black 
Africa has gone on for the last 
two centuries. The natural 
riches of Africa which are the 
heritage of the black people 
have been drained from them 
by the Germans, the Dutch, 
the British and now the Amer- 
icans. 

The major city is Johan- 
nesburg, with a population of 


over 60 percent non-whites 
who are prohibited by law 
from owning their own homes 
or any other real estate. They 
do all the work while the 
white capitalists reap all the 
profits, estimated to be 17 to 
20 percent on invested capital. 

U.S. companies are invest- 
ing millions in new plant and 
equipment to defeat the paper 
blockade of the country. Chrys- 
ler has a new $30 million 
plant. Ford and G.M. are heav- 
ily invested. Singer Sewing 
Machine, General Electric, 
Minnesota Mining, Firestone, 
Chase Manhattan, Otis Eleva- 
tor and other U.S. corpora- 
tions have poured $700 million 
into the economy of South 
Africa, which the U.S. govern, 
ment is officially “boycot- 
ting.” 

The profits from this U.S. 
help have enabled South Afri- 
ca to withhold $1 billion in 
newly-mined gold from the 
gold market, defeating U.S. 
monetary policy. 

The lack of any effective in- 
ternational policy to give black 
rule to black Africans in South 
Africa makes a mockery of 
any official policy of boycott 
by either England or the U.S. 
Black Africans may not be 
able to influence U.S. policy 
but it is about time that U.S. 
citizens, black and white, did. 
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Detroit’s Black Community Unites 
Behind Judge Crockett’s Justice 

Many black people are saying that the shooting up of the New 
Bethel Baptist Church by Detroit policemen on March 29 was one 
of the most disgraceful attacks against blacks that this country has 
ever seen. There were some 150 people inside, including small chil- 
dren and women, some of them pregnant. They were at a convention 
of a militant black organization, the Republic of New Africa. 


No one seems to know what provoked the killing of a policeman 
and wounding of his partner which preceded the shooting up of 
the church. But one black worker in our shop said:” In the South, 
if a black man killed a white man, the mob would go kill his entire 
family. Whites felt that one white life was worth more than a 
hundred black lives. And that seems to be the same thinking of 
the Detroit police force.” 

There seem to be two societies in this country. Not two societies 
in the sense that the RNA or the Black Muslims propose. But two 
(Societies everywhere throughout the country. One is for blacks and 
one is for whites. After seeing and listening to the statements of the 
city officials, commending the Detroit police for their inhuman 
attack on innocent people and riddling of a house of worship, the 
two societies in this country look very real. The feeling is deepened 
by the white-controlled press and TV media — who have called for 
an investigation of the shooting of the police, but not of the shooting 
of the black people in the church. 


“JUDGE CROCKETT IS OUR MAN” 

Judge Crockett, the only black Recorders Court judge in De- 
troit, ordered the release of those who had been placed under mass 
arrest when the District Attorney, after having held them for hours, 
could not produce evidence against them to charge them with any- 
thing. He has been under vicious attack ever since. 

But the talk that is going on throughout the black community 
is that “Judge Crockett is our hero.” After his appearance on TV 
to answer those who criticized his handling of the case, many said 
we should have ten black leaders in this city like him, who would 
stand up and speak out against white racists who want the law 
applied to black and poor whites in one way, and to wealthy whites 
another way. 

Judge Crockett has welded the black community around him 
tighter than anyone has ever done in Detroit. Many blacks who said 
they did not know of him before, now say that if he ever runs for 
office again they will vote for him with both hands. When he said 
that if a black policeman had got killed by a white man, and the 
suspect had run into a white church among white women and chil- 
dren, you could not have paid the police department to shoot into 
that church, every person in this country, black or white, knows 
it is true. 


ATTACK HAS LONG HISTORY 

The vast majority of blacks are opposed to the separatist philos- 
ophy of the Republic of New Africa, but they know that this is 
being used by the officials hoping to divide the black community. 
We also know, through years of bitter experience, that racist police 
would have done the same to any black church. 

The attack on Judge Crockett did not come just from the inci- 
dent at the New Bethel Church. It started before he was elected. 
The city officials, the police department, Reuther and his UAW of- 
ficials (especially the black leaders who have to follow Reuther ’s 
line to keep their jobs), all found themselves on the same side as 
the fascist organization. Breakthrough, in attacking Crockett when 
he ran for office. Today they are again trying to defeat him by 
pinning a Communist label on him, but they have not heard what 
the masses of the blacks, and some whites, are saying and thinking 
about him. It took a week before the great white champion of 
justice, Reuther, said a word— and then he only pleaded for calm 
among the black community. 

A black policeman said that the division between the whites 
and blacks in the city, especially between the black community and 
the church. But one black worker in our shop said, “In the South, 
about how the action and attitude of the white policeman towards 
black people has never come out as openly as it did last week. 
What makes it worse are the white, so-called liberal leaders and 
city officials who do not speak out against the police when it re- 
lates to the black community. Those that do not line up against 
the black community become as quiet as a stone. 

“SAME RIGHTS UNDER LAW” 

It is regrettable that the officer was killed. But when officials 
and white leaders come out and praise the department for shooting 
Up a church and wounding innocent people, it is something else. 
What do those white people think black people are? 

As one black worker said, “The surprising thing was that the 
papers reported that those people were not violating any law by 
having rifles on the streets. That is why they are so damn mad at 
Judge Crockett. He is letting the poor people know they have the 
same rights under the law.” 

If Judge Crockett stays, they will probably try to rewrite or 
amend the entire Michigan law and Consititution. 


G.J.. Black Revolts Challenge 
American Military War Plans 

■ by Eugene Walker 


Tens of thousands of Americans, including many G.I.s, marched on Easter Week- 
end in numerous cities to state their opposition to the continued involvement of 
America in the Vietnam war. The new element — resistance coming from within 
the armed forces — is a major one for the anti-war movement. In most cities G.Ls par- 
ticipated in the marches and spoke at the rallies. 



WVU Students Aid Miners, 
Striking State Road Workers 

Morgantown, W. Va.— When the miners went out on 
strike over the black lung issue they came to the students 
at West Virginia University for help, because we had been 
talking a lot about supporting workers, and getting stu- 
dents involved in radical activities. They asked us for 
specific information on the power structure: who actually 
owns and controls the natural resources of West Virginia. 

WANT TO PIN LIES 


In San Francisco, the focus of 
the march was the Presidio, site 
of the headquarters of the Sixth 
Army. It was here that the army 
brought charges of mutiny 
against 27 soldiers for staging a 
sitdown at the stockade to protest 
conditions there, including the 
murder of an army prisoner by 
a stockade guard. The over ten 
thousand San Francisco marchers 
walked to the Presidio both as 
a protest of the war and in 
support of the imprisoned sol- 
diers. 

G.I OPPOSITION 

In bases across the U.S., G.Ls 
have been acting out their oppo- 
sition to the war. The anti-war 
newsapers written by the soldiers 
themselves, the petitions to ob- 
tain the right to speak out against 
the war while in the army, the 
escape to Canada or Sweden, the 
participation in anti-war demon- 
strations both on and off base — 
all show the intense movement 
within the army for an end to 
the Vietnam war. The Easter 
marches were the anti-war move- 
ment’s first statement to the new 
president. 


They wanted to talk to Jay j 
Rockefeller, our secretary of I 
state and feudal lord, and to the [ 
Governor of the state, and they \ 
said they knew they would be ! 
lied to. What they wanted was 
enough information so they could 
pin the lies. We came up with 
a lot of embarrassing informa- 
tion for them to use against the 
Governor and the coal com- 
panies. 

Then they told us they needed 
people to help picket — so about 
70 students from the university 
went out to picket with the 
miners. About 300 have been 
active in other work, and over 
4,000 students signed petitions 
supporting the black lung cam- 
paign. 

There was no need to picket 
at the mine portals, of course — 
they were all out 100 percent. But 
for three weeks miners were cam- 
ped in the rotunda at Charleston. 
And up here we picketed the 
limestone quarries, glass fac- 
tories and brass works — where 
the workers have the same prob- 
lems and would have been cov- 
ered by the same compensation. 
All the glass factories and lime- 
stone quarries in Monongalia 
County told us that if we formed 
a picket line they wouldn’t cross 
it. 

STUDENTS LEARN 

The miners asked us for sup- 
port to show there was another 
segment of the population with 
them. Supposedly the students 
have some influence in this state 
because the university is a re- 


spected instiution. But the miners 
ran the entire thing. 

We wrote our own papers and 
circulated publicity to give the 
student viewpoint on the cam- 
puses and among the commu- 
nities. But as far as the actual 
activity was concerned, they told 
us when and where they wanted 
picketing done. If anybody want- 
ed answers while we were picket- 
ing, we referred them to the min- 
er who was in charge of the line. 
Students in the past have made 
the mistake of wanting to run 
the show — they talk too much 
and try to preach their ideologies 
to workers. 

We were there to help. But we 
found out that we learned a lot. 
What we found out was that the 
miners were a heluva lot more 
radical than the students. They 
knew what they were doing. And 
they had a lot more history in 
radical thought and action than 
the students have ever had. 

3.500 SRC WORKERS FIRED 

The miners made a lot of 

statements to the papers about 
the student support, how great 
they thought it was, and how 
much their idea of students had 
been changed. As a result, when 
the State Road Commission 
(SRC) workers went out on 
strike and the Governor fired 

3.500 state road workers at one 
stroke, they came to the stu- 
dents for support, too. 

The SRC people have no job 
security whatsoever. They get 
to age 50 or 55 and get fired. 
They get no pension. They get 
(Continued on Page 6) 


Two important News & Letters pamphlets — 

• Czechoslovakia: 

Revolution and Counter-Revolution 50c 

• The Arab-lsraeli Conflict: 

New Emerging Forces in the Middle East 25c 
Order From News & Letters, 415 Brainard, Detroit, Mich. 48201 


In the face of the continuing 
protest against this longest war 
the U.S. has ever been engaged 
in, the Nixon Administration has 
been whispering loudly about its 
“secret” program on the diplo- 
matic and military fronts to get 
the U.S. out of Vietnam. No de- 
tails about the “new approach” 
have been revealed. Instead there 
are vague references to “gradual 
changes.” 

PREPARATION FOR WAR 

There is nothing vague, how- 
ever, about the preparations for 
an even greater holocaust— as the 
specter of World War III has 
reappeared in the form of the 
ABM controversy. 

So warped is the military mind 
of the administration, that the 
nuclear-tipped anti -ballistic mis- 
sile system is called “Safeguard,” 
and is termed “a building block 
to peace.” 

The ABM is a weapons system 
in search of a mission. The rea- 
sons for its deployment have 
constantly changed, but never the 
fact that jt would be deployed. 
First there was supposed to be 
the Chinese missile threat. It 
turns out that they do not have 
an ICBM capacity. Next came the 
Russian deployment of their own 
ABM system around Moscow. 
This was shown to be an obsolete 
system. This was followed by a 
report that the Russians were 
building a missile defense 
throughout Russia, but then it 
was learned that this would not 
have significant capacity against 
missies. 

We were told that it was neces- 
sary to build the system around 
25 or 50 cities to protect the 
population. But due to wide- 
spread opposition in many of the 
cities, especially in those where 
construction, was begun, the idea 
(Continued on Page 8) 
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In Detroit 


Black Student Strike Supports Crockett; 
Hundreds In March To Recorder’s Court 


Black Panther Shootings 


Detroit, Mich. — On Thurs-j 
day, April 3, the eve of the | 
anniversary of the assassina- 
tion of Martin Luther King, 
there was a walk-out and i 
rally by city high school 
students, both in honor of 
Dr. King and in protest 
against the Vietnam war. 

On the same day that this 
walkout and rally (held at Wayne 
State University) was sponsored 
by the Young Socialist Alliance 
(YSA) of Detroit, the United 
Front, a coalition of black or- 
ganizations in the city, had called 
for a march on the Recorder’s 
Court in support of Judge Crock- p 
ett for his handling of the New 0 
Bethel Church case (see Workers 
Jounral,” P. 1). b 

On the day before the rally, j" 
Wayne-SDS worked on getting stu- 
dents from Wayne State to walk 0 
out of their classes, both to com- I 
memorate King’s assassination, 
to protest the Vietnam war, C 
and to join in the demonstration d 
for Crockett at Recorder’s Court. 2 

a 

Then, on Thursday morning, 
while the high school students 
were arriving for the rally, some v 
SDS’ers went through campus fc 
buildings, speaking to classes and t< 
in the halls, calling for a walk- j 
out. Others circulated among the ■ 
high school students with copies ' 
of the student paper, South End, F 
which had a large center fold 
picture of Crockett, trying to pull i 
together support for a march to j 
the Crockett demonstration down- _ 
town after tthe rally. 1 

ii 

H.S. STUDENTS ARRIVE t 

When I got to the rally there „ 
were already hundreds of stu- , 
dents milling around. We got a 
good response from the black 
students who were already there, _ 
but most of the white students 
were pretty indifferent. We also 
ran into opposition from YSA, 
who only wanted an anti-war rally 
which they could claim credit for 
sponsoring. 

Around 12 noon, when there 
were around 500 students present 
and the rally had just started, 
the contingent from Cass Tech 
arrived with 200, predominately 
white, students. The black stu- 
dents from Cass had marched 
straight to the Crockett rally. 

Then, at 12:30, the long awaited 
group from Malcolm X High and 
Junior High arrived, about 200 
strong. 

TO RECORDER’S COURT 

The Malcolm X spokesman 
marched to the speakers plat- 
form and told the crowd: “We 
are not staying here- We came 
only to ask you all to go with 
us to where the real fight is — 
down at Recorders Court with 
the black community to support 
Judge Crockett.” 

Leaving a few people behind 
to muster more support, they 
marched off again, carrying with 
them most of the other black 
students present and some of the 
white students. 

Those who stayed to get more j 
support had to physically fight 
YSA people for the mike because j 
YSA wanted nothing to upset 
their anti-war rally. 

When one of the speakers 
said: “Those of you who want 
to go, go. But this is an anti-war 
action and we here don’t like or 
support what Judge Crockett 
did,” a black student got to the 
mike and called them a bunch 
of racists, no better than the 
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— Photo by Eddie 

Detroit high school students march to Recorder’s Court in support 
of Judge Crockett. 


bourgeois ones. He walked off, 
taking more students with him 
and leaving only about 100 of the 
original crowd. 

INJUNCTION ISSUED 

Those who left to support 
Crockett, marched from Wayne 
down to Kennedy Square, about 
20 blocks away, stopping traffic 
and shouting “black power,” as 
we went. At Kennedy Square 
we were stopped by some older 
black militants, who explained 
to us that we couldn’t go to 
Recorders Court because an in- 
junction had been issued against 
picketing there earlier in the day. 

They suggested that the stu- 
dents go back to Wayne State, 
home or to the DRUM office to 
pick up some leaflets and distrib- 
ute them. But the students said 
they were going on, no matter j 
what, and began to argue with the j 
"militants.” At the end it was! 


decided that the march would 
continue — but to the police head- 
quarters instead of the Court- 
house. 

So off we went again, several 
hundred of us, to the police head- 
quarters, where we joined about 
300 already there. We completely 
surrounded the building and 
marched for a half hour, yell- 
ing “black power,” “Racist cops 
must go,” and “If Crockett goes, 
Detroit goes”. Then we marched 
at the city-county building. 

The events of the day showed 
that the revolution truly lies in 
the hands of the young. The stu- 
dents knew what they wanted, 
and not even a so-called revolu- 
tionary organization or their own 
so-called leaders could turn them 
back for any reason. 

— Acidi 
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CITY >. STATE 


On Jan. 17, 1969, Alpren- 
tice (“Bunchy”) Carter and 
John Huggins were shot to 
death on the U.C.L.A. cam- 
pus. These high officials of 
the Black Panther Party 
were personal friends of 
mine. 

Booker 1 Griffin, in an article in 
the Los Angeles Sentinel (Jan. 
23, 1969) says that “the Whole 
Black community is guilty of the 
deaths of these two young men.” 
He goes on to say, “We all pulled 
the trigger, you and I, and all of 
those around us.” 

Mr. Griffin, the history and 
future of the black man neces- 
sarily has a relationship to the 
white oppressor and to the red, 
white and blue institutions that 
shape black lives. 

I should like to suggest that in 
any community where oppression 
is evident, resignation to that fate 
seems inevitable. 

Racism, as it relates to black 
people in America, is simply to- 
day’s expression of the oppres- 
sion under which we have lived 
for the past centuries here. 

John Huggins was a poor man. 
John, however, saw the question 
of the black man’s role in Amer- 
ica as having a basis in what his 
relationship is to the “means of 
production” in this country. John 
was not just concerned with local 
politics of the black community 
in Los Angeles. 

John was a Vietnam veteran 
who openly opposed the Ameri- 
can policy of war in Vietnam. 

I am getting at the facts. 

John Huggins was concerned 
■ with all people who made, make, 
i and will make decisions that af- 
fect the lives of black and other 
oppressed people in America, and 
over the world. i ■ 

Fred Hoffman, in an article in 
the Los Angeles Free Press (Jan. 
31, 1969) said, “It is not Only the 
Black community which is to 
blame for the double murders. 
The pistols used were 357 mag- 
nums, the kind supplied to the 
California Highway Patrol, we 
are told. The White community 
is responsible for what its police 
do, since the White community 
pays them. The White commu- 
nity also pays Maulana Karenga 
for what he does, which makes us 
all to blame for these racist pol- 
itical assassinations.” 

The fact that the pistols used 
in these murders were 357 mag- 
nums has little to do with the 
Black community being respon- 
sible for the deaths of John and 
Bunchy. 

Tax money is what pays the 
police department and while this 
may condemn the white comrnu- j 
nity, the whole damn argument 
is irrelevant to the issue at hand. 

How is the black community to 
be blamed for “racist” political 
assassinations, when black peo- 
ple are both the accused assas- 
sins and the victims? Hoffman’s 
statement is absurd! 

Mr. Hoffman is much "too gen- 
erous” in his statements about 
who is to blame for these mur- 
ders. Thank you, Mr. Hoffman 
. . . but, No thank you! 

Mr. Hoffman offers no analysis 
of just what this black commu- 
nity is about. He instead “uses” 
Booker Griffin to explain it to 
us, and then adds irresponsible 
statements to this, as seen in the 
above quotes. These distortions 
will be used to confuse people 
as to what the important ques- 
tions are. 

The black community Hoffman 
refers to, is left as an abstrac- 
tion. This kind of thinking is 
characteristic of the way most 
“liberals” have historically “re- 
lated” to oppressed people. 

Booker Griffin in his article 
says, “The business of this com- 
munity is not a toy to be played 
with according to the selfish mo- 
tives of children. The business of 
this community is not a trump 
card to be played by; politicians 
, .at a strategic, point jaf ,a ,gamq. 


Making decisions about the direc- 
tion of a community is serious, 
adult business, that must be met 
fairly, squarely, and effectively.” 

The situation that the black 
leadership finds itself In is grave 
because that leadership has not 
yet learned how to consult with, 
and learn from, and mobilize the 
masses of black people. 

There can be little doubt that 
whole new perspectives are need- 
ed to dramatize what people in 
the black community are about. 

“Bunchy” Carter loved and 
hated black people — but he hated 
The Man more. Bunchy did not 
indulge in empty rhetoric. He 
shaped his feelings with words 
that describe the hell that we, as 
black people, experience daily. 
Buchy said: 

For a slave of natural death 
who dies 

Can’t balance out to two dead 
flies 

I’d rather be without the shame 

A bullet lodged within my brain 

If 1 were not to reach my goal 

Let bleeding cancer torment 
my soul. 

Bunchy Carter wrote these 
words in Soledad Penitentiary in 
a greatly restricted space. Black 
people are now moving to con- 
trol the space they occupy. There 
is no turning back. 

Respectfully, 

Levi Kingston, Chairman 

Freedom Draft Movement 

Sterling Wildcat 

Sterling Heights, Mich. — 
On Thursday, April 3, the 
3,500 UAW Local 1264 work- 
ers at Chrysler’s Sterling 
Stamping Plant went out on 
a wildcat strike over unsafe 
conditions and the firing of 
union representatives. 

The walkout started when fore- 
men asked about 150 press op- 
erators to remove, heavy, jagged 
and razor-sharp stamping scrap 
from the conveyor pit. The con- 
veyor hadn’t worked properly in 
four months, and there was a 
back-up of scrap four feet deep. 
Just handling the scrap was 
dangerous, but on top of this, 
the pit floor was covered with 
oil and very slippery. The work- 
ers refused to do the job. 

MASS WALKOUT 

They went to the steward, and 
he backed them up. When man- 
agement saw that the men 
wouldn’t pick up the scrap, they 
fired the steward, and then later 
suspended 11 other union rep- 
resentatives who agreed with the 
men. At that point, the mass 
walkout began. 

Chrysler constantly tried to 
break up the picket Hues in the 
first two days of the strike. They 
had police harass pickets, and 
tried to bring parts out through 
the picket line. At one point, 17 
pickets were arrested while try- 
ing to keep scabs out, and over 
80 workers got telegrams that 
they had been fired. 

The pickets manned the line 
24 hours a day, rotating shifts, 
and organizing all the strike 
activity themselves. The response 
at Solidarity House was “Go back 
to work!” 

TAKE OVER UNION 

The workers answered that 
they could not go back when so 
many men had been fired and 
the unsafe conditions remained. 
So, on April 7, the UAW took 
over Local 1264 and placed R 
under Douglas Fraser, Chrysler 
department head 

Fraser’s very first action was 
to order a return to work. The 
members of UAW 1264 ignored 
Fraser’s order, and -Were joined 
by students on their picket lines. 
Fraser called another meeting, 
and the workers agreed to return 
■to work on condition their de- 
mands be met. As we go to press, 
the situation is still far from 
settled. (More picket line stories 
and discussion on Sterling next 
.issue,), . - 
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From The Auto Shops 


Chrysler Mack 

Detroit, Mich. — I have just 
received a Chrysler Company 
paper called Mack Ave. 
Views in the mail. It is put 
out by the Mack Plant man- 
agement and is full of lies 
about what is happening at 
the plant. 

The lead article is called “1968 
— A Good Year For Mack Stamp- 
ing ...” It, tells about new good 
a year the Chrysler Corporation 
and its workers had in 1968. Here 
is a half truth if there ever was 
one. The company to be sure did 
O.K. They had more money than 
ever before. 

But what about the workers, 
are we better off after another 
year at Mack Stamping? No. In 
terms of money, inflation has 
taken away everything. And be- 
cause of getting rid of cost of liv- 
ing increases, every worker has 
lost $401. 

In another article the company 
talks about William Ambrose be- 
ing given a new job. But many 
people are wondering if Ambrose 


has been kicked upstairs by the 
company because they did not 
like what he was doing on the 
floor. Ambrose was a foreman 
who treated workers like human 
beings. He wasn’t always bn your 
back. This cannot be said for 
many of the foremen at Mack 
Maybe it was a good idea to 
make Ambrose work with newly 
trained “hard core” employees, 
but is this what motivated the 
company, or was it to get a guy 
who did not treat workers as dirt 
off the floor? 

In a third article workers are 
quoted as saying how much they 
owe to the company for letting 
them work. But workers don’t 
owe the company anything. They 
aren’t doing something for us, we 
are doing something for them. 

The company wants us to cut 
our unexcused absences and feels 
it can do this by making us feel 
loyalty to them. I suggest that a 
better idea would be to make 
Mack a human place to work. 
Maybe then a worker wouldn’t 
feel that he had to stay away ev- 
ery once in a while to retain his 
sanity. 

Chrysler Mack Worker 


Fleetwood 

Detroit, Mich. — At Fleet- 
wood certain foremen have 
been doubl e-teaming the 
black workers. An example 
of this is the team of fore- 
man Bruno and general fore- 
man Tackett. These two 
foremen jteep watching black 
workers to check if they are late, 
miss a day or have missed a job. , 
They have been coming down j 
hard against any black worker 
who violates one of Fleetwood’s 
concentration camp rules. 

In fact Fleetwood seems to be 
run more and more like a con- 
centration camp for all workers, 
white and black. In certain jobs 
people are so tied to the line that 
they can’t get away for a few 
seconds for a smoke. There 
seems to be a heavy police-like 
action by the company if one 
drops a cigarette butt or piece of 
paper. 

Maybe we should be more care- 
ful in this, but the crackdown by 
management isn’t confined to 
this. It is in everything we do in 
the plant, especially work on the 
production line. 

To the regular jobs they are 
continually adding new pieces of 
work. The grievances on these 
arbitrary work additions are piled 
a mile high. If they are settled it 
is only between the company and 
the union officials. The workers 
on the line don’t seem to hear 
about it. 

Fleetwood Worker 

• I 

Mahivah Ford 

Mahwah, N.J. — The com- 
pany seems to be trying to 
sweat all they can out of us. 
Two nights last week, the 
merry-go-round was moving 
so fast that the men could 
not keep up and had to let 
a lot of unfinished jobs go 
down the line the way they 
were. 

Some of the men are saying 
that it looks like Ford might be 
trying to get the work done so 
they can have a big lay-off. That 
way, we would be out before we 
could fight back. But it might be 
too late. 

All around the shop you see 
men wearing buttons which say 
“UBB of Mahwah” (United Black 
Brothers). They mean that the 
brothers here know that things 
won’t change unless we change 
them ourselves. 

Then there’s the fires. For the 
last two weeks, fires have broken 
ont in the plant. Sometimes two 
a night. They never happen in 
the same place. The other night 
there was a fire in cushion and 
the smoke was so bad in the body 
shop that you could hardly 
breathe. The foreman told every- 
body to keep working anyway. 

All the company brass are run- 
ning like crazy — trying to get to 
the bottom of it. I even heard 
that they had a top bureaucrat 
from the UAW headquarters in 
Detroit out here trying to fix 
things up. 

I heard a company man say 
that the fires were being set by 
the UBB, but I wear my button 
to work every day and I don’t 
know who is setting them. 

None of the UBB members 
know. But the company wants 
people to think that we are doing 
it. 

One thing is sure — that the 
line is too fast for anyone, black 
or white. When things are as bad 
as they have been here, there 
isn’t a man in the plant who 
hasn’t wanted to burn it down 
one time or another, 

, UBB. Member, Mahwah 


G.M. South Gate Leaflet 

(The following are excerpts from a letter sent to vice- 
president Leonard Woodcock of UAW and distributed by work- 
ers at South Gate, Calif. GM plant.) 

Brother Woodcock: 

The rank and file members of Local 216 U.A.W. G.M. 
South Gate, Calif., read with interest, the statement you made 
in Washington D. C. before the Federal Trade Commission on 
Monday, (February 10, 1969) in regard to new Auto Warranties. 

By newspaper accounts you are “quoted” as stating: 
“Many problems of car buyers are traceable to the unfinished 
condition in which many cars leave the factory. The blame lies 
with Management. If some tasks on the line are not properly 
completed, the reason, in the overwhelming majority of cases 
is because the workers have not enough time to do so. In the 
past six years, the Union has issued seventy-one (71) notices 
of strike intent against General Motors, with most of the 
disputes involving production speed up. The Union’s experience 
with other auto manufacturers is comparable to that of Gen- 
eral Motors”. 

The headlines of Thursday’s papers (February 27, 1969), 
gives further proof to the poor quality of U. S. Autos. It 
states: “General Motors Corp., Wednesday, Feb. 26, 1969, an- 
nounced the most massive recall campaign in the U. S. 
Auto making history— 4.9 million cars and trucks for correc- 
tion of hazards of exhaust fumes and sticking throttles.’ ” 

According to the director of the National Highway Safety 
Bureau, within the first year of their existence, 3.3 million 
American and foreign vehicles were recalled by the manufac- 
tuers for check and repair of potential defects. 

One major American company had to be “scolded” eight 
times before it recalled 78,000 cars of a popular line. 

Each and every auto worker can subscribe to the article 
that appeared in the January 1969 issue of News & Letters, 
written by an auto worker, entitled: “Who Doesn’t Have a 
Lemon?” 

Now we come to the question: Who is responsible for the 
poor quality of American automobiles? In your statement, you 
lay the blame solely at the feet of Management. Here the 
rank and file auto workers disagree. The leadership of U.A.W. 
must share in the responsibility for the poor quality of auto- 
mobiles now being manufactured. 

For 20 years, the American auto worker has been saddled 
with a worthless and unworkable contract, in regards to speed- 
up. The grievance procedure is as obsolete as high button 
shoes. The rank and file auto worker has no control over the 
speed of the production lines. 

As a good example of how worthless the grievance pro- 
cedure is, take the case of Local 216 during Contract nego- 
tiations of 1967. 

From July, 1967 our local shop committee met with local 
management, almost on a daily basis, trying to resolve the 
400 speed-up grievances that had been filed. Finally, in De- 
cember 1968, some 17 months after negotiations had begun, 
an agreement had been reached. The rank and file had a 
choice — accept the settlement, or face the possibility of a long 
strike during the Christmas and New Year holidays. What a 
choice ! The rank and file accepted the settlement, because 
they knew that if they had gone out on strike, not only would 
they have lost their holiday pay, but more wisely — they knew 
that the issue of speed-up would not have been resolved. 

The local leadership is powerless to act. Over the last 20 
years, the International Union has stripped locals of their 
autonomy. They have concentrated all power in Solidarity 
House. A local can do nothing unless it has the permission of 
the International. 

Management will continue their mad rush for production, 
because it knows that the Union is powerless to combat it. 
Until such time as Paragraphs No. 8, No. 115, No. 116, No. 117, 
No. 118 (Strikes, Stoppages and Lockouts) are eliminated from 
our Contracts — and until such time as the workers have some 
say over' the speed of the assembly lines— the poor quality of 
American automobiles will continue. 

(This leaflet paid for by Local 216 Rank and File Members.) 


On the Line 


Answer to the UAW Board 
Letter Exposes Real Issue 

By John Allison 

The UAW International Executive Board letter sent 
to 350,000 rank-and-file auto worker union members goes 
lower and deeper than the crisis caused by the action of 
black militants (DRUM, ELRUM) at Chrysler plants. The 
greater question is how the labor movement will deal with 
both black and white labor when the workers move on 
their own to correct inhuman working conditions — whether 
that’s out-and-out racism and discrimination against blacks, 
or striking against company speed-up, harassment and 
intimidation. 

By now it is clear that workers are getting sick and tired of 
trying to get the UAW and Walter Reuther to correct the injustices 
they face every day in and out of the shop. This is the force that 
Reuther fears more than anything else, and it is this force that he 
moved against in the Board letter sent to the rank-and-file. 

HITS AT MILITANTS 

When he dared to say that “The UAW . . . will not protect 
workers who resort to violence and intimidation with the conscious 
purpose of dividing our Union along racial lines ... ”, what he did 
in effect was to tell the company that it would have a free hand 
in dealing with plant militants— both black and white. And what 
this also does is invite company violence on all the rank-and-file 
workers. 

It now seems like the UAW has forsaken'the “One for all and 
all for one” solidarity in the early days when all workers were 
fighting against the corporations to win the union. The union was 
born in a period of violence, and there is still much violence done 
against the workers in the shops every day. This is the violence 
that Walter Reuther should be hitting at, not at the ones who are 
trying to correct it and calling them racists. 

The truth is that Walter is reaping what he has sowed by wink- 
ing at all-white skilled trades, by permitting Jim Crow departments 
in shops, by a policy of rejecting even as much as a single black 
UAW executive board member until as late as 1963. He never did 
fool the black workers with his empty words of freedom and democ- 
racy, because they could always see the lie in their own union. 

EMPTY WORDS 

Now it is too late for just words. Only action will speak, and 
Reuther still remains the master of substitution. He says the UAW 
has a Public Review Board that workers with grievances can turn 
to if they’re not satisfied with actions of the International union 
officers. 

But every worker in the UAW, both black and white, knows 
that the Public Review Board can’t put a single Negro on the UAW 
executive board or anywhere else. And Reuther can’t substitute the 
Public Review Board for his own failures to correct his own house. 

Another case in point is where Reuther admits in the letter 
that “Each of us must work ... to right the grievous wrongs of 
the past. For centuries, the black man in America has suffered ex- 
ploitation and discrimination everywhere he has turned. He has 
been robbed of bis dignity as an indivdual. He has been denied his 
natural right to participate fully in the society in which he lives. 
Many times the hiring office was closed to him completely. When 
it was open, he generally was offered work that no one else would 
take, the hard, dirty, low-paying job.” 

NO ACTION 

But where there is this admission that this is all wrong, there 
is nothing about action to change this in either the union or the 
plants or society. It’s like a man condemned in a court of law, 
spends a life-time in prison and then is found to be not guilty. He 
is patted on the back and is told it’s too bad it happened— but 
then gets nothing for the unjust punishment he has suffered. 

It is past time to say it was all wrong to discriminate against 
black people. Now it is time to do something about changing society 
to make sure unjust treatment will never be allowed to happen 
again, and to make amends and restitution for past wrongs. 

But instead of this, Reuther’s letter is declaring open season on 
all radicals fighting against the corporation and Reuther: he’s say- 
ing that if you get bad, we’ll throw you to the alligators. It’s a 
green light for the corporations to do anything they want to do 
against all fighters. 

Everything is out in the open now, and it gets clearer every 
day. Black workers accuse the UAW of racism; and they also 
accuse the auto corporations of racism. In a very real sense, this 
puts the UAW and the corporations in the same bag. 

Chrysler corporation, we all know, is guilty of exploitation of 
the working class: black first, then white. Together, they both 
catch hell. Now, the UAW exacts the same dues from black and 
white on an equal basis, but where it comes to rewards for doing 
union work, there are some 909 whites on the UAW International 
staff— and about 30-40 blacks. 

Neither Reuther or anyone else living in the glass house of the 
UAW staff can afford to throw stones at the corporations or society 
as a whole for segregation or discrimination policies. It’s a case of 
the pot calling the skillet black— except it’s more a case of the 
sheet knowing that the pillow case is white. 

WORKER UNITY NEEDED 

It is not black labor which has divided the union. GM, Ford, 
Chrysler, their racism, speed-up and disregard for safety on the 
one hand, and the failure of the union to support the workers in 
their battles on the other, is what is at the root cause of the divi- 
sion in labor. 

Brotherhood and unity is the watchword now that the flames of 
passion are blowing the wind of change. The house of labor will 
see no peace until “all for- one- and one for all” becomes the reality 
in life, and in the factory espeqia^iy: 
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Editorial 

One Year After the Assassination 

An integrated march in Atlanta, Ga., led by Ralph Abernathy, 
to mark the anniversary of Rev. King’s assassination on the eve of 
his planned Poor People’s Campaign, ended with a call for the very 
same goals that Rev. King had called for last year. Nothing had 
changed. “You spend $52 billion a year to get a man on the moon,” 
said Dr. Abernathy to White America, “but you won’t spend $52 to 
stand one man on his feet. You burn people in the Mekong Delta, 
and starve people in the Mississippi Delta.” 

One month before Rev. King was shot to death, leading a 
garbagemen’s strike in Memphis, the Presidential National Advisory 
Commission on Civil Disorders had reported that “our nation is 
moving toward two societies, one black, one white — separate and 
unequal.” Last month, a study entitled “One Year After” concluded: 
“We are a year closer to being two societies, black and white, 
increasingly separate and scarcely less unequal.” 

In the week of black revolt that followed the assassination last 
year, 46 were killed, 2,600 injured and 21,270 arrested. A year 
later, in Chicago, where the revolt had been one of the most violent, 
not a single building had been restored in the ghetto, 7,000 National 
Guardsmen patrolled the streets to crush a new outburst, 79 people 
were injured, and 275 arrested. 

In Detroit, the week had begun with the shooting up by police 
of the New Bethel Baptist Church, where a black separatist meet- 
ing was taking place, a few blocks from where the Revolt had 
erupted in 1967. (See Workers Journal, P. 1.) In New York City, 
the week began with the decision by Governor Rockefeller and the 
Stale Legislature to slash $128 million in state aid for welfare and 
Medicaid; and an interfaith group of clergymen immediately warned 
of an Uprising to come — which they promised to support. 

WHITE RACISM’S CONSPIRACIES 

Just before the year was up, white racist America had rushed 
through a charade which it called a “trial” of James Earl Ray, 
and quickly convicted him alone, for the murder of Rev. King. 
Despite all the evidence to the contrary, long before Ray had even 
been arrested, the nation’s top enforcement officers were assuring 
the public that no conspiracy existed. 

Despite his own protestations later, in the courtroom and out, 
that a conspiracy did indeed exist, Ray pleaded guilty; the prosecu- 
tor accepted the plea; the judge brushed aside the defendant’s 
protest; and the jury — sworn in advance to find Ray guilty and 
impose a 99-year prison term rather than the death penalty — did 
their “duty.” 

The contrast to the long-drawn-out, painstaking trial “for his- 
tory” of Sirhan Sirhan, made this conspiracy to hide the conspiracy 
all the more bitter to swallow. The more serious conspiracy which 
black America faces, however, is the attempt of white racism to 
keep the forces for freedom from finding and allying with each 
other. 

THE BLACK REVOLT IN SCHOOL AND FACTORY 

The black revolt has not stood still in the year since Rev. 
King’s assassination. On the campuses, the student rebellions have 
beeb distinguished by the activity of black students. The black 
consciousness which has been achieved this year has moved the 
demand for Black Studies Programs into a mass demand. 

The strike at San Francisco State College, where the black 
students were the spark and the leadership, marked a new stage 
for , the freedom movement by drawing together not only the black 
students, other minority groups, and the white students — but by 
joining together students with striking teachers, unionized employees 
on campus, and striking oil workers off campus. 

The year has been distinguished also by the appearance of 
black caucuses in shops all over the country, demanding an end 
to discrimination by union and company alike. At the same time, 
the capitalists have been trying to use the “black power” slogan 
against this revolt from below, by buying off whomever it can. 
The Nixon Administration talks about “black capitalism” as if 
setting up a few black businessmen will solve the problem. The 
companies have become expert in using black foremen and black 
supervisors against the workers, both black and white. The UAW 
thinks that by putting a few more hand-picked blacks in Solidarity 
House, they have answered the attacks against them. 

A few so-called leaders may be bought off easily enough, but 
the black masses cannot be bought off. Because racism is the very 
fabric of American “civilization,” black America has always been 
in the forefront of all struggles for freedom, and not only for itself, 
but for moving humanity forward — from the Abolitionist Move- 
ment and the Civil War, through the Populist movement, to the 
creation of the CIO, and the upheavals today. 

It was no accident that Rev. King was murdered while he was 
leading a strike of garbage workers in Memphis, and preparing to 
lead a Poor Peoples March on Washington that would combine the 
poor — black and white, Indian and Mexican American — in a 
massive effort that would coincide with the days of protest against 
the Vietnam war, and disrupt the whole white power structure. 
Everything was in flux. Masses were in motion. And they still are. 

What is crucial at this point is the free flow of communica 
tion between black and white revolutionaries, between labor and 
black revolt. At the moment, those lines of communication to the 
black workers and students are open only through the white youth 
precisely because their color is not so much white as “red.” It is 
the “red” philosophy of freedom that is the bridge between the 
pivotal forces of labor, black masses, and students that alone can 
destroy white racism, by constructing a totally new humanism. 
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DETROIT SHOOTINGS 

Dr. King was trying to tell 
white people something before 
he was killed. He wanted to 
tell this nation something 
about his dream before Amer- 
ica is destroyed. But too many 
white people just don’t seem 
to understand that-Jblack peo- 
ple are human beings. They 
think they have to carry guns 
to keep Negroes from fighting 
and killing them without a 
cause. 

The shooting that took place 
at the New Bethel Baptist 
Church on March 29 happened 
just because black people 
were having a meeting there. 
How can black people get out 
from under all the pressure 
that white people put on them 
for nothing, just because they 
are black? 

White people have killed 
more Negroes than they have 
killed mad dogs. They have 
killed many of their own race 
just because they speak a few 
good words for the Negro. 
They even have killed any 
President that hasdalked good 
of the black people. And noth- 
ing can be done about it.' But 
just let a Negro kill a white 
person, and he will be dead" 
in short order. 

In the old days they could 
shoot a black man down and 
nothing would be done about 
it. But the days of the “little 
white lies” are gone. Negroes 
are finding out just how to use 
the white man’s law against 
the white man himself. 

Do they expect Negroes to ■ 
go on letting the white man 
destroy the whole black race? 

It can’t be done. We have 
learned to fight back. If war 
is declared against the black 
man, the black man is going 
to try to win that war. 

And all the black people 
really want is justice. 

Ethel Dunbar 
Detroit 

* * * 

If the two policemen who 
were shot saw 10 or 12 blacks 
on the streets with rifles, and 
because of their white faces 
they thought they could just 
go up and arrest them, they 
were damn fools. The young 
blacks today are not about to 
run like the blacks of 40 or 
50 years ago used to. But it 
is too late now, at least for 
one of them, to learn that. 

Auto Worker 
Detroit 

♦ * * 

City- officials were quick 
to yell that the people at 
the church were from out of 
town. The KKK can have con- 
ventions anywhere in the 
country, with whites coming 
from all over. Do people 
still have freedom of move- 
ment in this country, or not? 

Black Reader 
Detroit 

* * * - 

The police department 
wants to control this city. 
They want to be prosecutor, 
judge and lawyer as well as 
executioner. They resent any 
criticism. I don’t believe all 
policemen are the same, but 
every time someone tries to 
separate the wheat from the 
chaff, somebody cries that he 
is trying to run the depart- 
ment. 

The police department hates 
the Mayor. The head of the 
Police Association attacks him 
every chance he gets. But 
Cavanagh seems to have for- 
gotten how he became mayor 
of this city. He promised to 


stop police brutality against 
black people. By now he 
doesn’t have the votes of 
either the police, or the peo- 
ple who put him in office. 

Black Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 


When does Michigan plan to 
comply? 

For further information con- 
tact: 

Detroit W.R.O. 
2361 Woodward Ave. Rm. 468 

Det. Mich. 48291. 

* * * 


THE BLACK REVOLT 

The whites who don’t follow 
a racist line are treated the 
same as blacks. Take the 
white woman who was in thb 
Algiers Motel when the threle 
young black youth were killec[. 
One police put her in jail for 
80 days under a $50,000 bond 
while the white killers were’ 
put under $5,000 bond. 

Any time . they mentioned 
her name, they made sure to 
say she was a prostitute, as 
if that meant she was not a 
human being. Or take the 
white youth who are in rebel* 
lion against this society. They 
call them hippies to keep 
from identifying them as 
whites. 

Worker 

Detroit 

* * * 

Talk about the black move- 
ment having a sense of its own 
history ! Last month on the 
199th anniversary of the Bos- 
ton Massacre a ceremony was 
held here to honor Crispus At- 
lucks, a runaway slave who 
was the first to die in the 
Revolutionary War. It was at- 
tended by thousands ... 

Reader 

Chicago 

*■ * ■ ■■* ■'■■■■ ;-rl 

There are still 16 Black 
Panthers being held on “con- 
spiracy” charges in connection 
with the alleged bomb plot 
here. No less than $100)000 
bail has been posted for each 
one. 

The Panthers are asking for 
funds for defense and for bail. 
I think your readers wduld 
want to know that funds cart 
be sent to: Black Panther 
Party Legal Defense Fund, 
Box 1224, Brooklyn, N.Y. 11202. 

Student 
New York 

* * * 

WELFARE RIGHTS 

Members of Detroit Metro- 
politan Welfare Rights Organi- 
zation have presented special 
diet forms to the Wayne Coun- 
ty Department of Social Serv- 
ices Director to show that 
ADC Mothers are unable to 
feed their children a nutritious 
well balanced diet op the few 
pennies allowed by the Depart- 
ment. 

Hundreds of Detroit children 
are improperly fed and yet the 
Department peddles the same 
old line “We sympathize”. 
Sympathy doesn’t protect from 
the cold or rain. : , 

Several Detroit doctors have 
diagnosed children and moth- 
ers as being' undernourished. 
The Department doctor, not 
having seen the patients, dis- 
putes this diagnosis. 

Members of Westside Moth- 
ers (ADC) WRO, Myrtle Moth- 
ers WRO and Family Crusade 
Against Poverty have stated 
that their children will not be 
deprived of adequate food. 

They are also demanding 
spring clothing because the 
ADO budgets do not include 
funds for clothing. The Dept, 
of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare has issued regulations 
urging states to make Welfare 
grants reflect the current cost 
of living. We want to know: 


Every report in every media 
indicates how much higher 
and higher the cost of living 
is going daily. So Governor 
Rockefeller decides that the 
Welfare people are getting too 
much money, an decides to cut 
their already pitiful checks by 
30 per cent I 

It would take a multi-mil- 
lionaire like him to think like 
that. s. ■ 

Burned Up 
New York City 
* * * 

WAR AND ANTI-WAR 

The April 5 Chicago Anti- 
War March had, as a new 
element this year, active duty 
personnel of the armed 
services. They were featured 
at the front of the marching 
contingents, and were backed 
up by the Veterans Against 
The War. 

Black and white, students 
and older people, mothers with 
their children, were among 
the many thousands who par- 
ticipated in a more serious, 
perhaps even desperate vein, 
than in other years, to pro- 
test against the hideous War 
which America seems to be 
waging to destroy Vietnam. 

The memory of August 1968 
was still vivid in the memory 
of many of the marchers and 
created an atmosphere both 
of hostility and caution toward 
the city and its special 
psychologically - tested - for - 
the - March cops. One mother 
was heard telling her two 
year old: “Don’t get out of the 
stroller or you’ll get busted!” 

Marcher 

Chicago 

* * * 

I must live in one of the 
most prejudiced neighborhoods 
in the world, let alone Queens. 
My daughter came home cry- 
ing one day because her eight 
year old friend’s sister (who 
is all of 12) was discussing 
how Israel is going to bomb 
the U.S. (!) She wanted to 
know how do they drop the 
bombs, what happens to the 
houses, etc. The fear was 
fantastic. 

Then this week there have 
been pictures of Vietnamese 
children running from the 
bombing or being killed. (I 
realize it’s propaganda against 
North Vietnam but that isn’t 
what comes across.) The same 
fear was in their faces but 
they are tragically living it. 

White Mother 
Queens, N.Y. 
* * * 

ANTI-ANTI-SEMITISM 

It was wonderful to read a 
report in the Jewish press 
that the attempts of the hard- 
line Communists to infuse 
Czechoslovakia with anti- 
Semitism in the guise of anti- 
Zionism, has met determined 
resistance from the Czech 
people. 

The tactic apparently worked 
in Poland, but the Czechoslo- 
vaks have apparently not been 
cowed either by the Soviet-led 
invasion of their homeland, or 
the Soviet attempts to accuse 
Czech Jews of conspiring to 
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WHAT IS NEWS & LETTERS? A unique combination 
of workers and intellectuals. 

ORGANIZATION — We are an organization of Marxist Human- 
ists — blacks and whites who are seeking to change our condi- 
tions of life in the shops, the schools, the society as a whole. 
To do this we feel that all of us — workers in the factories, 
students in the universities and high schools — must come to- 
gether and talk about how we can end speed up and racism 
in the plants, miseducation in the school; how we can build 
different human relations, by abolishing the division between 
mental and manual labor. 

PAPER — This is the only paper anywhere edited by a black 
worker, Charles Denby, who works in an auto plant. The only 
paper written by working people, youth and black people 
fighting for freedom, in the U.S.A. and in other countries. 

The only paper that features a regular column, “Two 
Worlds,’’ by Raya Dunayevskaya, chairman of the National 
Editorial Board, and author of Marxism and Freedom. 

We invite you to write for the paper, and to join our 
organization. 


we are fighting a common 
enemy . . . Our real challenge 
is learning to understand each 
other and not getting into a 
position where we fight our 
brothers . . . Solidarity For- 
ever !” 

This letter is typical of 
the reactions of the striking 
workers. Their local union 
membership voted by a 2 to 
1 majority, approval of the 
AFT-TWLF-Oil Workers Al- 
liance, and to join the stu- 
dents’ picket lines whenever 
they called. »- 

Activist 
San Francisco 
* * * 


joined forces to ask the U.S. 
Supreme Court to curb the 
Committee, but the court re- 
fused to take the case. But 
as a result of the public out- 
cry against the committee, four 
days later, the governor an- 
nounced that he had cut off 
KUAC’s funds. 

Activist 

Kentucky 


TAXES FOR PROGRESS? 

Nebraska’s thousands of 
shack-dwellers who have re- 
peatedly paid for their make- 


werthrow socialism in Czecho- 
slovakia “in the interests of 
Israel.” 

The degree of Czech resist- 
ance to this type of propagan- 
da was seen in recent cere- 
moaies at a 15th century 
synagogue in Prague, where 
government leaders, Jews and 
non- Jews, officially honored 
thfe memory of the 3800 Czech 
Jews murdered by the Nazis 
at Auschwitz 25 years ago. 
According to the report, the 
anniversary of the death 
camp liquidation on March 8, 
1944 had always been officially 
ignored before. This year, the 
Czechs went out of their way 
to condemn anti-Semitism of 
the Hitler and the Stalin eras. 

The leading Prague news- 
paper Svobodne Slovo, said 
that the memorial proved 
“that a new spirit of democ- 
racy and humanism reigns in 
our country, and that in a 
country with such profound 
democratic traditions there is 
no place for anti-Semitism.” 

Reader 

Detroit 

* * * 

KROPOTKIN PAMPHLETS 

A, group of young Anarchists 
in Minnesota is planning to 
publish a series of pamphlets 
written by Peter Kropotkin. 
These pamphlets describe the 
various theoretical, tactical, 
and constructive aspects of 
libertarian socialism. 

Anyone who would like to 
receive these pamphlets free 
of charge should send name, 
address, and zip code to: 

Jim Cain 
323 Fourth Street 
Cloquet, Minn. 55720. 

* * * 

STUDENT REVOLT 

A white oil- worker at . * 
Standard Oil for 12 years, 
who had never joined the 
union though he was on the 
picket line to support the 
strike at Richmond, made his 
decision to join the union as 
a result of the activity of the 
students from S.F. State and 
Berkeley who joined the work- 
ers on the line. The union is 
The Oil, Chemical and Atomic 
Workers (OCAW). 

Here are some excerpts 
from his letter: “I must say 
I was sceptical of leading 
these people into a fight like 
wars . . . but while watching 
the eyeball of the “Robot of 
the Establishment” (the TV 
set), and watching the Big 
Three (Reagan, Hayakawa and 
Alio to) in their usual TV 
spots, it became evident what 
a miscarriage of justice is 
being carried out against the 
young people of America in 
their fight for fair enrollment 
i» higher education . . . 

“I believe in a basic and 
very true American way. I 
would fight to the death if 
necessary to- preserve this 
type of society . . .1 was 
rudely awakened from my 
complacent attitude by the 
things that have Come about 
on the picket lines in this 
strike. I have seen people 
aware of injustices to workers, 
concerning the greedy com- 
pany I work for but never 
thought I could do anything 
about. . . 

“What made me join the 
OCAW was the stand we union 
members took in the matter 
of admitting the college peo- 
ple to our picket lines and 
promising to reciprocate in 
like manner. We have realized 


It took two to three weeks to 
determine that the S.F. State 
College strike was really over, 
and now I am trying to draw 
conclusions from it. It appears 
to me that from its inception 
by the TWLF (Third World 
Liberation Front), the strike 
was a miniature insurrection, 
and within the struggle itself 
there was control from below. 

Total questions were in- 
volved — from the fact that 
the striking students were ex- 
plicitly rejecting the state- 
capitalist vocational training 
that is being foisted on them, 
to the fact that if their de- 
mands had been won the state 
would have been forced to re- 
distribute the California tax 
burden. 

I will try to write an article 
on this for next issue 

Participant 
San Francisco 

* * * 

The Berkeley activists are 
certainly numerous and cour- 
ageous — but there are times 
when they act as if wisdom, 
and even all wisdom, were in- 
corporated in the slogan “pow- 
er comes from the barrel of a 
gun.” So many of them, too, 
are less than critical of the 
“socialist” third of the world. 
Bobby Seale has even taken 
to quoting “Comrade Stalin”. 
And misquoting Comrade 
Marx. 

Visting Professor 
Berkeley, Cal. 

* * * 

The students who are fight- 
ing against the Huber Com- 
mittee in Michigan can take 
heart from what has happen- 
ed recently in Kentucky. The 
Kentucky Un-American Acti- 
vities Committee (KUAC — 
which many people called 
“Quack”) is about to go out 
of business. 

The Southern Conference 
Education Fund (SCEF) was 
the main target when it was 
set up by the General As- 
sembly about a year ago: Seven 
organizations in Louisville 


shift lodgings, realty-wise and 
tax-wise, will have no relief 
•during Gov. Tiemann’s regime. 
He says the expanding univer- 
sity-needs these taxes. 

Education is a costly tread- 
mill pied-pipering students into 
school to study industry, re- 
search and practical tech- 
niques of business. Processing 
our youth into an expensively 
trained labor force for manu- 
facturing, the research lab, or 
the corporate suite is paid for 
by bleeding the American tax- 
payer white. The paper-jugg- 
ling necessary to transfer 
these tax credits is performed 
by the bureaucrats: governors, 
legislators, congressmen and 
county trough-sloppers. This 
is “progress” . . . 

Worker 

Columbus, Nebraska 

* * * 

BRITISH 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

About 550 employees of 
Britain’s biggest com puter 
group, International Comput- 
ers, are about to become re- 
dundant under a scheme to 
rationalize production. The fac- 
tories affected are Kidsgrove, 
Staffordshire, and Winsford, 
Cheshire. International Com- 
puters was formed last year 
by the merger of International 
Computers and Tabulators, 
and English Electric Comput- 
ers. The redundances will take 
place between March and Sep- 
tember. 

Those who imagine that the 
problems of capitalism will be 
solved by the introduction of 
the new industries should think 
again. 

Observer 

Glasgow 


The IWW has called for a 
special conference on organiz- 
ing the unorganized, to be 
held on May 2, at the IWW 
Hall, 2422 N. Halsted St., Chi- 
cago, 111. We urge all who 
can to attend. In Chicago, 
phone LI 9-5045 for further 
information. 
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TWO WORLDS 

By Raya Dunayevskaya, 

Author of Marxism and Freedom 

Hegel vs. Mao: From Culture 
to Philosophy to Revolution 

In a muted form, Czechoslovakia has been showing all over 
again what the supreme elemental outburst of proletarian revolu- 
tion in Hungary had revealed in 1956: that the struggle for freedom 
involves, among other things, a breakthrough in the field of ideas 
against the entrenched ideology — what Marx called the Fetishism 
of Commodities, or private property and “equality of exchange and 
Bentham.” These fetishes of capitalistic culture, in its private 
form, had been replaced in state-capitalistic Communism by State 
Property and the Vanguard Party. It is these the Hungarian Revolu- 
tion demolished and Czechoslovakia is again challenging. In their 
place the Hungarian Freedom Fighters had established Workers 
Councils, many parties and such a free flow of ideas that the 
Humanism of Marx saw its first direct historic re-establishment. 
It is this which has never stopped haunting Mao to this day. 

Despite the opportunism and pure anti-Russian chauvinism 
which has led Mao presently to oppose the Russian invasion, Mao 
has not changed one iota from 1956 when he urged Khrushchev— 
not that Khrushchev needed much urging— to lead a counter- 
revolution against the Hungarian Freedom Fighters. 

It is true that in China itself, for a brief few weeks, Mao had 
opened a new road called “Let One Hundred Flowers Bloom, Let 
One Hundred Schools of Thought Contend.” But the hypocrisy was 
clear from the start, in the insistence that, under all circumstances, 
one and only one Party remains the “leader.” The moment the 
the voices of revolt began contending vigorously against Mao, stat-, 
ing that what they had in China was not genuine Marxism, free- 
dom, that freedom to speak out was ended, and, instead, China 
embarked on the so-called Great Leap Forward. Mao was sent 
retracing the stages of alienation described in the Phenomenology 
as if he were being stage-directed by Hegel from his grave. 

HEGEL’S PHENOMENOLOGY AND 
“THE DISCIPLINE OF CULTURE” 

Marx considered Hegel’s Phenomenology “the birthplace of the 1 
Hegelian dialectic,” which contained “all the elements of criticism 
frequently worked out in a manner far beyond the Hegelian stand- 
point,” that is to say, very nearly Marxist. Marx insisted that 
Hegel’s abstractions were, in fact, criticisms of “whole spheres like 
religion, the state, bourgeois life, etc.” The part that directly con- 
cerns us here was the one Hegel entitled “Spirit in Self -Estrange- 
ment, the discipline of culture.” 

Note, please, that self-estrangement, alienation, has not been 
overcome though we have now reached the part on Spirit which 
is the cornerstone of the Hegelian “system.” Remember also that 
Hegel was himself a bourgeois, and wasn’t out to destroy bourgeois 
society. Nevertheless, so devastating was his criticism of its begin- 
nings in the Enlightenment that very nearly nothing has to be 
added by Marxists provided, of course, they understand that in 
Hegel, the critique is “standing on its head,” that is to say, is 
dealt with only in its thought forms. What saved Hegel was his 
profound, comprehensive, objective historic sense. Thus he praises 
the Enlightenment’s struggle against superstition. “The Enlighten- 
ment,” he wrote, “upsets the household arrangements which spirit 
carries out in the house of faith by bringing in the goods and fur- 
nishings belonging to the world of the Here and Now w. . ” (p. 512) 

In our day, the positive feature of a new culture “upsetting the 
household arrangements” — in our case by the dominant prejudices 
which constitute white culture's “faith” — “by bringing in the goods 
and furnishings belonging to the world of the Here and Now,” is 
seen in such slogans as “Black Is Beautiful.” First, because it is 
true, and secondly because such separation from the dominant 
superstition is a step toward a new revolution, even as the Englight- 
enment was a step toward the French Revolution, and the Chinese 
did away with the comprador bestiality of Chiang Kai-Shek. 

What happens the day after the positive features, which are 
but beginnings, is what Hegel was tracing and criticizing. First 
what Hegel called the spiritual life of “pure culture,” which is 
always just on the surface, “is the absolute and universal inversion 
of reality and thought, their entire estrangement the one from the 
other . . . each is the opposite of itself.” (p. 541) This is so because, 
to begin with, the here and the now was a “self-estranged reality.” 
It must therefore be negated again, but the limitations of culture 
make this impossible for by now “the noble type of Consciousness” 
finds itself “related to state power.” (p. 526) The inexorable, next 
stage is that “in place of revolt appears arrogance,” unless one 
sees it as but a “shrivelled skin” and is ready to slough it off. 

MAO’S ALIENATION FROM THE MASSES 

Once freedom is the goal, then nothing, culture included, will 
be allowed to stand in its way. Only then, to repeat the expression 
Hegel borrowed from Diderot, “will, one fine morning, it (spirit) 
give its comrade a shove in the elbow, when, bash! crash — and the 
idol is lying on the floor.” But this “bash! crash!” can’t just be 
destruction— which is what attracts all — it can come only when 
a new road to freedom is open before you. It got open in the 
Phenomenology because it was Mind, Spirit, the Dialectic of Theory 
and Practice which did the shoving, made Reason see that Culture 
was but "shrivelled skin” that must be sloughed off if the road 
to revolution (the French Revolution in Hegel’s case) was to be 
open. 

If religion is the opiate of the people, culture is the “rum 
and coca-cola” come on. In the case of Mao, once the alienation 
from the masses possessed him, he engaged in such a “giddy whirl 
of self-perpetuating disorder” called “Great Leap Forward” that 
it brought the country to near-famine. Having failed to create a 
revolution in production relations, Mao had no choice but to go 
in for the epiphenomenal. 

At first he had tried to escape the relegation to the cultural 
sphere. What gave Mao a second chance was the rise of the Third 
World in the early 1960’s. He then attempted to mask his opposi- 
(Continued on Page 7) 
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Doing and Thinking 

New Wave of High School 
Strikes Hits Los Angeles 

By BERNARD WENDELL 

Los Angeles, Cal. — The Los Angeles schools, generally 
quiet since late December, have erupted once more. A new 
stage of the continuing revolt of black and brown students 
against the vicious, incompetent and in every way inade- 
quate farce that is education in the Los Angeles ghettos, 
has begun. 

The key features of March’s 
student strikes were the effective 
co-operation of students from dif- 
ferent educational levels, the ex- 
treme youth of the participants 
and the readiness of the students 
and the community to begin to 
recognize the school system when 
given a chance. 



YOUTH 


137 Arrested 


H. S. Students Fight Racist Education 


CARVER IS SPARK 

The strike was touched off by 
a meeting at Carver Jr. High on 
Friday, March 7, to which the 
administration had invited stu- 
dents and parents to discuss their 
grievances. Joseph Jones, a BSU 
member from the Southwest 
Junior College, tried to join the 
meeting of the Carver students 
as an act of support. The admin- 
istration panicked and Jones was 
arrested by security guards. 

When the news spread, angry 
Carver students filled the cor- 
ridors of the administration build- 
ing where Jones was being held. 

At the suggestion of the princi- 
pal, the students began a sit-in, 
agreeing to stay in the adminis- 
tration building and not to cause 
a disturbance. But the only way 
the cops could remove their 
prisoner was through a crowd of 
nonviolent protestors. 

Reinforcements arrived. The 
LAPD fought its way through the j when the community occupied 


erate. 

Another good reason for the 
Carver-Southwest alliance is that 
those Carver students who get 
any farther in the miseducational 
system will probably go to South- 
west. 

Walkouts at Markham Jr. High, 
Locke Jr. High, and San Fernan- 
do followed. On Tuesday, March 
11, the strike spread to L.A. High, 
Taft High in Woodland Hills, 
Berendo Jr. High, Manual Arts, 
Los Angeles City College, East 
L.A. Jr. College, Dorsey High 
and Crenshaw High. Wednesday, 
March 12, Carver and Southwest 
were still closed. Action spread 
as far as schools in San Fernando 
Valley, West Los Angeles and 
Venice. From eight to twelve 
thousand students were on strike 
across the city. 

Wednesday evening, 15 year old 
Larry Kimmons, a black youth, I 
was shotgunned to death while ; 
playing basketball, by a paranoid j 
security guard at Pepperdine Col- 
lege. Though the administration 
met the students’ demands and 
tried to atone for the shooting, 
the students closed the school. 

The climax of the strike oc- 
curred on Friday, March 14, 


•it-in, brutally clubbing 11 to 15 
year-old kids in front of their 
horrified -parents. When the cops 
had passed six students lay 
prostrate on the floor. 


Carver. All week the students 
and parents had been holding 
their own classes; these classes, 
the embryo of a new kind of 
education, moved, for a few 
. .. . / . . , 1 hours, on campus. “The symbolic 

A mass meeting of students and j Liberation> >> declared the Black 

parents was held at the Victory , Panthers, was “a demonstration 
Baptist Church that night. A city- ) of things to come in the future 


wide school boycott was declared. 

Students at Carver and South- 
west formed an alliance that soon 
included mapy black student 
groups around the city. It was 
the first time that schools on 
different levels have worked to- 
gether in a really unified way, 
as Joseph Jones remarked. It 
was no longer just a question of 
sympathy; it was a functioning 
alliance, working for the accept- 
ance of the same demands. 

STRUGGLE AT SOUTHWEST 

The struggle of black students 
to get the power they need to 
improve education had been ac- 
tively waged at Southwest before 
the cops’ brutality at Carver. On 
Wednesday, March 5, the princi- 
pal of Southwest was replaced 
as a result of student protest. On 
Friday Southwest was supposed 
to be closed for negotiations. Rob- 
ert Brown, BSU negotiator, was 
arrested at his home at 3 that 
morning. The school remained 
closed as the strike began. 

Months ago, the students at 
Southwest demanded a better 
education. The administration 
acknowledged the legitimacy of 
their demands but claimed it 
lacked the money to implement 
them. Confrontations resulted, 
end were followed by oppression: 
cops called on campus and 21 
students were arrested. 

At Southwest Jr. College, built 
In response to the Watts riot, it 
Is possible to acquire basic in- 
dustrial and office skills, but it 
Is very difficult to get much of 
a background in history and so- 
cial science; and knowledge is 
isolated from life, a situation that 
black students who want to help 
their communities will not tol- 


not far off.” The students moved 
beyond mere opposition to the 
existing; they began to concretize 
what they were for— to create it. 

PARENTS PICKET CARVER 

The schools re-opened largely 
without incident on Monday, 
March 17, except that parents 
were picketing Carver in pro- 
test to the police brutality there 
and the teachers refused to cross 
the picket line. Carver re-opened 
on Tuesday, March 18. On that 
day negotiations also re-opened 
at Southwest. 

Another wave of strikes has 
ended. The struggle continues by 
other, quieter means. That is, 
until the next explosion. 


ooooooooooseeoc. 


Poem to 1969 

Dedicated to Diane di Prima 

let them know 
there are toomen 
making this 
revolution ... 
not just a 
used when 
needing comfort 
or a 

keeper of house 
clothes and 
babies 

a worker like 
you or I — 
with 

a gun or typewriter 
who can kill 
as well as 
kiss mth her tongue 
in your mouth 

— Micha Maguire 


Malverne, N.Y. — Thurs- 
day, March 13, 400 students 
of Malverne High School sat- 
in in the main lobby of the 
school and along the second 
floor blocking the office. 
Black and white students, 
together, demonstrated from 
9:30 a.m. until the* cops 
threatened arrest at 5:30 
p.m. 

Having been under the highly 
conservative school board’s thumb 
for years, some concerned stu- 
dents had long felt that the bur- 
den of obtaining a better educa- 
tion for the younger students lay 
with them. These students organ- 
ized themselves and requested 
educational improvements which 
were submitted properly to the 
Malverne School Board in early 
December. 

Two months later, already 
growing impatient for some 
response, the students contacted 
Dr. Carnrite, our superintendent, 
who graciously accepted the re- 
quests and then disappeared from 
sight. 

STUDENTS IGNORED 

SAN (Students Acting Now) 
was formed, and at the school 
board meeting of Tuesday night, 
March 11, approximately 100 stu- 
dents and several adults attended. 
A student who questioned the 
lack of definite action by the 
board was ignored. The adults 
fared no better. 

The board mumbled among 
themselves and got up to leave. 
This was an insult not only to 
progressive education, but to hu- 
man beings as well, both black 
and white. 

Friday, March 14, things got 
hot. It started off with march- 
ing in the halls, leading to chants 
of “Black Power” which really 
got people up-tight. 

BOYCOTT 

A boycott of school followed 
and the day got hotter. Some 
whites donned white armbands 
and scattered fights broke out. 
A young black girl was knifed; 
a young white boy was threat- 
ened. Confusion was rampant. 

We wanted to show the press 
that this was not a black-white 
issue, as they were representing 
it, but a student movement. It 
was also felt that the high school 
should not be allowed to follow 
its normal schedule. We were 
not going to be brushed aside 
lightly. 

Monday morning, March 17, 
the school was overflowing with 
cops. We were denied entry into 
our own school, but a student 
already inside pushed the door 
open. We walked into the school 
and took over the public address 
system. As we proceeded to list 
our demands and their impor- 
tance to the school, the power 
was cut on us. 

FREEDOM SCHOOLS 

We then went into the cafe- 
terias where we set up freedom 
schools. Since we had been told 
to leave and refused to do so, 
a general suspension was de- 
clared and we were ordered out 
of the building. We left. 

Meeting on the football field, 
we decided that school could not 
continue as normal. We again 
went to the front doors, now 
again locked and protected by 
police. 

Lincoln Lynch (of CORE and 
now vice president of the Urban 
Coalition) made a rush at the 
door from the inside, and soon 


we were inside, hut suffered 
three casualties at the clubs of 
the Malverne cops. 

MARCH THROUGH HALLS 

About 300 students marched 
five abreast through the halls 
shouting such subversive slogans 
as “Freedom Now” and “We 
Shall Not Be Moved.” We were 
given the choice to return to 
class, leave school, or be ar- 
rested, but many of us congre- 
gated in the main lobby. 

Then the cops started pushing 
and herding us out — for a volun- 
tary arrest, no less. So 187 of 
us went, and were abused, and 
mistreated, and humiliated, and 
treated like hardened criminals. 

Realizing that we could not 
afford to be arrested again, we 
met Tuesday in front of school 
for a stare-in and left for a rally. 
As foolish as it may seem, it is 
quite an awesome and even 
frightening sight to see 3(l0i peo- 
ple standing quiet, staring and 
pointing at you. Wednesday, 
there was similar action. The 
fright of the other students made 
them stay out of school, dropping 
attendance as low as 25<-30 per 
cent. 


Thursday, we announced that 
we would return to school as ap 
act of good faith in order to open 
talks with the school board and 
superintendent. Nothing material-, 
ized and we left. Friday we were 
promised that a response to our 
demands would be given. It never 
happened during the school day 
and we again left in disgust.., 

VAGUE REPLY ^ 

Late Friday the, response was 
publicized as having approved 
eight of the 14 demands. This is 
totally illusory, and the next 
day SAN issued a statement say- 
ing that these “positive” re- 
sponses were vague, inexplicit, 
and promised nothing definite. 

Boycotting has continued for 
a few days, but SAN has now 
stated that all demonstrations 
will temporarily cease— at least 
until the next school board meet- 
ing in April. In the meantime, 
we have all been faced with 
suspension and failure if we miss 
school illegally or disrupt normal 
class procedure. ' . 

So we wait. We wait for the 
board to speak; we wait for the 
board to act; and now we whit 
for our trials. But we will win. 


Demands of Malverne Students 

We, the black and white students of Malverne School 
, District # 12 have protested the lack of action of the School 
|| Board on the demands we presented to them. 

X. Black history courses in the curriculum of all schools. 

2. A black instructor to teach the black history elective 
if in effect at Malverne High School. 

3. The inclusion of black literature in the English courses 
II at all district schools. 

4. Black personnel in all phases of the educational sys- 
if terns, including teachers, guidance counselors and secretaries, iff 

5. Use of the word “Black” rather than “Negro” in the jg 

|| school newspaper. ij 

6. Swahili courses offered in the foreign language |i| 

If program. fi 

7. Changing the name of the Howard T. Herber Middle i 

| School to the Malverne Middle School. (Herber represents I 

30 years of racist policy). 1 

8. Cancellation of the school musical, “Wonderful T own,” §* 

fl because of racial discrimination. P 

9. Abolition of the School Honor Society. (Elitist and j 

If without constructive purpose.) §§ 

10. A student advisory committee to the Board of Edu- f| 

|| cation. If 

11. Closing of all district schools on the birthday of the |f 

f| late Rev. Martin L. King Jr. ft 

12. Resignation of Dr. James S. Carnrite. fl 

13. Signed, written statement regarding decision on de- 

If mauds. f§ 

14. A formal public apology from the Board of Educa- || 
|| tion to the students for their (the board’s) actions on March 11. || 

o" v mmmm , - is 

WVU Students Aid Miners 

(Continued from; Page 1) ' ALLIANCE CONTINUES 

no overtime pay. They have very ; The strike appears by now to 
low wages. 


They wanted us to help do 
research for them as we had for 
the miners, and to help them 
picket. For the last three weeks 
we’ve had people oijt at 6 o’clock 
every morning to help on the 
picket lines. Some, of the stu- 
dents get up at 4 o’clock. A lot 
of the students may wind up get- 
ting F’s in their courses because 
we’ve missed so miany classes. 

The SRC situation is different 
from the miners.: The miners 
could exert real pressure, be- 
cause mining is the main industry 
of the state. Their strike hurt the 
state economically. The State 


have been broken, though the 
mechanics are still refusing to 
go hack, and the garages can’t 
operate without the mechanics. 
Eventually they may be able to 
get mechanics from somewhere 
else. But as long as there are 
some men out, the students will 
be there helping them. 

The miners didn’t get what 
they really wanted, either, and 
may have another strike in July 
when the next session- of the 
legislature meets. The legislation 
they got this time was specifical- 
ly for black lung compensation. 
In July, they would be asking 
for general mine safety enforce- 


Road people are not in that posi- ! mention a federal as well as a 
tion, and without help from 


somewhere else, there doesn’t 
seem much hope left for the 
strike, but the morale here has 
been higher than: any place else 
in the state, arid the workers 
say it is because of the sup- 
port the students have given. 


state level. 

If a strike is called in July, 
the students will be there again. 
And the miners have told us that 
if there is ever trouble at the 
university, they will help us. 

Student, 

West Virginia University 
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N.Y. Pickets Back Irish Rights Struggle 


New York, N.Y. — This 
year, like every other, the 
streets of New York were 
clogged by the St. Patricks 
Day (parade. Thousands of 
Irish-Americans turned out 
to march and all the candi- 
dates for mayor were dressed 
in green, posing for pictures. 
But that was not all that hap- 
pened this St. Patricks day. 

As the struggle for freedom 
goes on in Northern Ireland, 
Irish Americans once again 
showed the whole world where 
thdy stood. Over 200 picketed 
the British Consulate in protest 
of the brutal repression which 
is currently going on in the six 
counties of Northern Ireland. 


They marched in solidarity with 
the broadly based civil rights 
movement which is currently 
sweeping the six Irish counties. 

The cameras are snapping 
pictures of Lindsay in green on 
5th Ave. but we’re going to sing 
the songs of our revolution, a 
revolution which is not yet com- 
pleted. 

REVOLUTION NOT COMPLETE 

“It’s just like the civil rights 
movement here,” one woman told 
me, “Catholics don’t have a 
chance in the six counties in the 
North, no more than a black 
person has in Mississippi.” A man 
broke in, “What do you mean 
a Catholic doesn’t have a chance? 
An Irishman doesn’t have a 
chance— and that is the same 
if he is an Episcopalian, a Jew, 


6,000 March on McGill Univ. 


Montreal, Quebec — Over 
6,000 demonstrators (mostly 
CEGEP, French Junior Col- 
lege students) marched on 
McGill Univ., where they 
were met by over 1000 well 
armed police. Flood lights 
and police cameras were 
scattered across the roof 
tops. This police prepara- 
tion was the culmination of 
weeks of effort in which 500 
plainclothed police roamed 
the McGill campus. 

The riot trained para-military 
police watched a huge crowd lis- 
ten to a few speeches and dis- 
perse. The battle of McGill was 
won by the Establishment — san- 
ity triumphed and Premier Ber- 
trand beamed in victory. 
ENGLISH MINORITY 

|McGiH is by far the best- 
st at fed, best-equipped, best-fi- 
nanced, and most prestigious uni- 
versity in Quebec. It receives 30 
percent of its budget from the 
people of Quebec and is entirely 
the university of the English 
minority. CEGEP attention, Ray- 
mond Lemieux’s Movement Pour 
L’integration Scolaire and the ac- 
tivity of McGill radicals (led by 
lecturer Stanley Gray) combined 
to hatch and carry out “Opera- 
tion McGill.” 

Two months ago, a small group 
of demonstrators led by Lemieux 
occupied the computer center at 
McGill. The action focused the 
attention of the French com- 
munity and in particular of the 
CEGEP students on McGill. 

FRENCH ARGUMENTS 

Their argument was simple: 
1) McGill is operated by and for 
the English elite of Quebec, 2) 
the whole population of Quebec 
finances this university, 3) Mc- 
Gill has refused to consider itself 
responsible to the needs of the 
French majority and has entirely 
ignored the fact of its location 
and support, 4) McGill has re- 
fused to modify its program and 
administration or to adopt a bi- 
lingual direction, 5) Thousands 
of FreneH-speaking students are 
suffering from inadequate and 
insufficient education, while Mc- 
Gill closes its gates to any signifi- 
cant number of these CEGEP 
students, 6) therefore McGill 
must become a French university 
responsible to the majority of the 
people of Quebec. 

McGILL RESPONSE 

The McGill response was im- 
mediate and violent. “McGill has 
a 150-year tradition that a few 
mad communists and anarchists 
want to destroy in one day . . , 
McGill has always been English, 
is now English and will always be 
English . . . McGill refuses to 
become bi-lingual — - this is one 
step toward destruction . . . Mc- 


Gill is one of the world’s great 
universities, and this great tradi- 
tion would be destroyed by any 
change in the status quo . . . 

"We are aware that some of 
our students and staff are in 
league with the enemy (i.e. the 
French activists) . . . McGill will 
protect itself with every means at 
its disposal. The enemy will not 
be permitted onto the McGill 
campus, our ‘independence’ will 
be preserved . . .” 

In the fall of 1968 thousands 
of CEGEP students initiated a 
series of demonstrations, strikes 
and occupations designed tq pub- 
licize their sense of betrayal and 
their anger against the Quebec 
Establishment. 

The CEGEP system was begun 
in 1 966 as a crash program in 
order to raise French education- 
al opportunities arid academic 
standards to a level comparable 
to that of the English in Quebec 
and in the rest of Canada. What 
this meant, in effect, was that the 
ancient, obsolete Catholic classical 
colleges were renamed and given 
slighty revised programs. 

The answer of the Government 
of Quebec was to open a few 
more inadequate CEGEPs and to 
promise to rename a few more 
colleges as the second French- 
language university in the Mon- 
treal area. The farce of these ac- 
tions was obvious to the CEGEP 
students, who despite the whole- 
sale purges of student leadership 
and the reign of terror in their 
schools, continued to agitate 
against the Government. 

Several conclusions can be 
drawn from the present situation 
in Quebec: 1) Quebecois national- 
ism is rapidly growing in both 
numbers and respectability. 

2) Leftist politics has to a large 
extent been subordinated to the 
goal of French assertion and na- 
tionalism. 

3) McGill has decided to fight 
the attack from “outside” by sup- 
pressing internal divisions. De- 
mocratization will be reversed, 
troublesome students and staff 
will be purged and all those who 
refused 100 aercent support for the 
administration will be silenced. 

4) This leads to my final con- 
clusion here that the battle of 
the young French-speaking Que- 
becois against the English estab- 
lishment and the French Quis- 
lings will continue to escalate. 

There will be no peace in 
Quebec until either autonomy or 
independence is achieved and the 
overthrow of the present eco- 
nomic and social system is com- 
plete. 


or the Pope himself. The British 
have no right in Ireland. We 
kicked them out of Dublin, but 
what about the six counties?” 

Another man stood on a car 
and shouted, “Get John Bull out 
of the North and get his turncoat 
counterparts out of Dublin. Bad 
as things are in the North don’t 
forget that in all the years that 
England has stayed in the North, 
the government of the so-called 
free South hasn’t lifted a finger.” 
Some were shocked at this in- 
dictment, but many cheered. 

After we picketed for about 15 
minutes, someone pulled a car up 
next to the line and asked Tommy 
Maycom and several others to 
stand up and sing. They quickly 
obligated and we all stopped 
walking, gathered around and 
joined them. 

After singing several Irish revo- • 
lutionary songs, they sang “We 
Shall Overcome,” the song they 
are singing now in Ireland. 

j ALA.; CHICAGO; IRELAND 

The demonstration was called 
by a group called the Northern 
Ireland Civil Rights Association 
of America. The leaflet they 
passed out said, “You saw it, in 
Alabama, you saw it in Chicago, 
now look at it in Northern Ire- 
land.” Many of the people at the 
demonstration had never heard 
of this group or of the half dozen 
other groups who were repre- 
sented. They came because they 
knew what was happening in 
Ireland and they didn’t like it. 

“They expected the same ten 
old men who have picketed out 
here every year, but this year 
it’s different.” A man of about 50 
agreed, saying, most of the 
people were Irish, many from 
Northern Ireland and most of 

| them were young. 

“They see their struggle as 
the same as the black liberation 
movement in the United States; 
and some of them see that their 
enemy is not only the British im- 
perialists, but the government of 
Southern Ireland, which not only 
does nothing to free the six 
counties, but is as oppressive 
as any other capitalist govern- 
ment to its own people. I am 
sure we will hear from these 
young people again.” 


TWO WORLDS 

Hegel vs. Mao: From Culture 
to Philosophy to Revolution 

(Continued from Page 5) 

tion to proletarian revolution by declaring the new, third world of 
underdeveloped countries to be the “true storm centers of world 
revolution.” 

Thereby he hoped to win this new world and challenge Russia’s 
leadership of the Communist world. It almost worked! U.S. imperial- 
ism’s attack on South Vietnam in February 1965, however, made 
clear the need for united actions — and when Mao refused such a 
united front with Russia to aid Vietnam, it brought about new 
opposition both within his own Central Committee and on the part 
of other Communist Parties who previously had taken the Chinese 
side in the Sino-Soviet conflict. 

THE PULL ON YOUNG REVOLUTIONARIES 

It was then, and only then, that Mao dropped the other shoe — 
revealing the true retrogressionist character of his thought. You 
could say that, though Mao didn’t recognize philosophy, philosophy 
recognized him so long ago it predicted his coming. The fetishistic 
character of the so-called cultural revolution struck out, not against 
exploitative production, but the bland “four olds” (old ideas, old 
culture, old customs, and old habits). All sound and fury and no 
class content. Only he who has no future is so scared of the past! 
By any other name, including that of Red Guards, the elitist char- 
acter of Party, Army, Red Guards and what now merged into the 
one and only “helmsman at the ship of state” is as unmistakable 
as was Louis XVI’s “L’etat c’est moi.” 

It is not Mao that concerns us. The only reason we spent so 
much time on him is because in this year of transition, when genuine 
freedom movements are arising very nearly daily, we have to 
answer; what can possibly be the pull of Mao — or, for that matter, 
Castro — upon today’s young revolutionaries, black and white, who 
are neither tied to state power, or elite party and/or guerrilla 
band, much less hunger for single world mastery? 

The genius of Hegel, his relevance for today, is that he summed 
up what he called “the experiences of consciousness” in so com- 
prehensive, so profound a manner over so long a stretch of man’s 
development — from 500 B.C. and the Greek city-states to 1800 A.D. 
and the French Revolution — that the tendencies in the summation 
of the past give us a glimpse of the future, especially when mate- 
rialistically understood in a Marxist-Humanist, not vulgar economist, 
manner. 

Briefly, it is this. There is a dialectic of thought from con- 
sciousness through culture to philosophy. There is a dialectic of 
history from slavery through serfdom to free wage labor. There is 
a dialectic of the class struggle in general, and under capitalism 
in particular — and as it develops through certain specific stages 
from competition through monopoly to state, it in each case calls 
forth new forms of revolt and new aspects of the philosophy of 
revolution. 

Only a Marx could work out the latter. What Hegel had shown 
were the dangers inherent in the French Revolution which did not 
end in the millenium but in Napoleon. In a word, the dialectic dis- 
closed that the counter-revolution is within the revolution. It is the 
greatest challenge man ever had to face. 

In our age of state-capitalism, totalitarianism, and transforma- 
tion into opposite of the proletarian revolutionary party to the 
Single State Party, philosophy is not only the abandoned orphan 
for whom no one cares, much less cares to develop and labor at 
and with. It is the missing link everyone seems determined will 
never be found. Time is so short, yes. But without such “labor, 
patience, seriousness and suffering of the negative” the danger is 
that you fall backward, just when you are on the threshold of 
high new adventure, into one of the existing world societies, rather 
than move forward to a new society. 


Controller's Office Employees at Col. U. Win Union 


New York, N.Y.— It’s tak-j 
en a while but Columbia Uni- 
versity is finally recognizing 
the humanity of its em- 
ployees. In the past, Colum- 
bia has been accustomed to 
treating them as machines 
or at best naive children. 
Now the people in several 
branches of the University 
are unionized and they de- 
mand recognition of their 
rights as human beings. 

Columbia’s offices are so 
spread out that it is very dif- 
ficult to communicate between ! 
departments. Hence no one ever 
got together to talk over the 
treatment they received. If 
someone got fed up with the low 
wages, bad treatment and in- 
adequate benefits they would 
just quit, which didn’t help the 
situation any. 

ANTI-UNIONISM 

In late August of ’68 a man- 
agement supervisor came around 
to the employees of the various 
sections of the controller’s of- 
fice and tried to “warn” us of 
an attempt to unionize Columbia. 
He called the union (Local 1199 
Drug and Hospital Workers’ 
Union) Communist and said it 
was run by a lot of “shady 
characters”. 

He tried to co-opt the workers 
by telling them that they were 
white-collar workers and that 
unions were for blue collar work- 


ers, who weren’t as intelligent ; 
as they. | 

When the non-union snow job 
seemed ineffectual they tried to 
pull a fast one by bringing in 
one of Meany’s management do- 
nothing unions. 

On Oct. 1, 1968 this union 
(Local 153) announced to the 
Controllers office that they would 
soon start negotiations. The peo- 
ple were outraged. A few of us 
had the idea to call Local 1199. 
We demanded from the assistant 
controller an explanation of 
how 153 was designated bargain- 
ing agent without the people’s 
consent or consultation. 

When faced with a group of 
angry employees he was very 
shaken and left the office. We 
became determined to stay and 
demand a repeal of the edict 
and to have a free, secret ballot, 
democratic election. i 

The sit-in ended (like many j 
others to come afterwards) with 
the University agreeing to hold 
an election and then finding an 
excuse later on to break their 
promise. 

In February however, when 
Columbia U. had promised 
an election for the Library em- 
ployees the part-time Library 
workers were cut out of the 
bargaining unit because they 
knew that since this was about 
half the work force of the Library 
the people would postpone the 
election again to talk things over. 

About fifty employees of the 
Libraries & Controller’s office 
went to tiie administration 


building to speak to the Business 
Manager of the University. We 
were met by locked doors and 
clubs. This shows how far this 
so-called ‘liberal institution” 
will go to maintain the shame- 
ful status quo of poverty wages 
and oppression. This caused a 
long, heated sit-in by the 50, 
who were later joined by stu- 
dents in sympathy with the union 
cause. 

After about five hours the 
sit-in ended when a judge called 
the university to tell them that 
the Local 153 contract had been 
found invalid, so that now the 
Controller’s office could have 
their election. 

Columbia said they would give 
us an election date in mid-April, 
because on April 1 the Labor 
Board took jurisdiction over the 
university and it would have to 
spend months or maybe years 
investigating all the dirt under 
the rug. 

The employees wanted a March 
date so as to avoid all this delay. 
We got it, by sitting-in, demon- 
strating, walking out and by 
showing the management in 
every way that we were no 
longer going to be pushed around. 

The union won, 101-37, and 
we’re on our way to decent 
wages, dignity, strength and 
pride. We have learned a lot 
and we are still learning. We 
are waiting for, working for, and 
fighting for the day when op- 
pressive, brutal capitalism will 
be a cured disease in the medical 
annals of history. , ? 
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G.L, Black Revolts Challenge 
American Military War Plans 


(Continued from Page 1) 

of protecting cities was suddenly 
dropped as being impractical and 
impossible. Finally we are told 
that we have to protect our 
deterrence — the ICBM system. 
We are told that the Russians 
will soon be able to overwhelm 
the ICBM system. The new ex- 
cuse was so thin that Senator 
Fulbright asked Secretary of 
Defense Laird whether he was 
employing “a kind of technique 
of fear to precipitate acceptance 
of a large program.” The search 
for a “reason” for the ABM goes 
on and on. 

MILITARIZATION 

The anti-ballistic missile is just 
the latest stage of the militariza- 
tion of the economy. It may be 
the military’s way of keeping a 
healthy economy while preparing 
for war, but it is having a dev- 
astating effect on the economic 
well-being of significant sections 
of the population. The most 
affluent countries are so militari- 
ly swollen that there is prac- 
tically no normal capitalist 
growth. The American economy 
is becoming more and more 
tightly tied to the war effort, 
both towards World War III and 
today in Vietnam. Some 15 per 
cent of all finished products of 
all U.S. industries are purchased 
by the Defense Department. The 
bloatedness of the U.S. military 
is matched by the deprivation 
of millions of people. Black 
America, rural and urban, is 
the touchstone of this. 

Congressional hearings have 
shown the widespread starvation 
in much of the rural Southern 
United States. To this starvation 
among black people can be added 
scattered daily hunger among 
white and Indian peoples across 
the country. 

The deterioration of the cities 
Is nationwide. While militariza- 
tion has brought total unemploy- 
ment down, average black un- 
employment is two and a half 
times white unemployment, and 
inner city black unemployment 
is now over 20 percent in most 
cities. 

The necessities for rebuilding 
the cities are becoming impos- 
sibilities with the war in Vietnam 
and the planning for the next 
war. The cost of lumber has 
risen 100 per cent a year as 
lumber goes to Vietnam. Thus 
the cost of housing rises. The 
Seven billion for the first ABM 
sites (90 billion may be the 
figure for all sites) would build 
hundreds of thousands of low 
cost homes. 

The price of the ordinary neces- 
sities of life has risen and risen. 
Items that the government is us- 
' ing in Vietnam, such as nylon 
for clothes, sends certain items 
skyrocketting. People are stunned 
by the cost of the ABM system 
and are looking to see if there 
is going to be anything left over. 

NO HUMAN PRIORITIES 

In truth even if there was no 
ABM system, the money would 
not go to the needs of the people, 
especially the black people. The 
black man is disregarded by this 
white, machine oriented society. 
Secretary of Defense Laird talks 
about missiles as a number one 
priority, but the needs of the 
people are not on any list of his 
priorities. Only the missiles seem 
to be getting bigger and better. 

Preparation for war goes on 


no matter who is in power. The 
current proposal for an ABM 
system is quite similar to one 
put forth by Secretary of Defense 
MacNamara when he was in 
office. And it goes on among the 
leadership of the other super 
power, Russia, as well. They, 
too, have an anti-ballistic missile 
system in the works together 
with a full complement of land 
based and submarine based 
missiles. Kosygin, LBJ and 
Nixon are indeed three of a kind. 

PARTICIPATION IN WAR 

Meanwhile the longest war in i 
which the U.S. has ever been 
engaged has now surpassed the 
Korean War in the number of 
Americans killed — more than 
33,000 in eight years. Despite 
all that is said about the secret 
talks, de-escalation, withdrawal 
of 50,000 troops by the end of 
the year, the fact remains that: 

1. U.S. destruction of South 
Vietnam is greater then ever. 
More bombs are being dropped 
on South Vietnam today than 
were dropped on South and North 
Vietnam before the bombing halt. 

2. U.S. offensive ground actions 
have increased in South Vietnam 
over the last several months and 
may well have forced the new 
Tet offensive of the National 
Liberation Front. 

3. U.S. bombing of Laos has 
i been increasing. There is military 
| pressure to extend U.S. opera- 
tions into Cambodia. 

i 

Nixon has inherited all of this 
| from Johnson and his only re- 
| sponse thus far is to continue 
j destruction as usual. If anything, 
his warning to the North Viet- 
namese during the Tet offensive 
that there would be no more 
warnings— only action, out-John- 
soned Johnson. 

Thus the possibility of not de- 
escalation, but escalation is still 
with us. If further escalation is 
not in Nixon’s cards, it will be 
because the opposition to war at 
home and abroad is still a grow- 
ing force. 

THE BLACK MOVEMENT 

The crucial opposition to the 
war is in .actuality centered away 
from the anti-war movement as 
such. In America it is the black 
movement which is the real key 
to what happens in the war. 
If anything has tied the hands 
of the past and present Ad- 
ministrations in its conduct of 
the Vietnam war, it has been 
the struggle for black liberation 
at home. 

The drive towards World War 
III, the participation in the Viet- 
nam war, cannot be done without 
stepping on the lives of a sig- 
nificant segment of our popula- 
tion. Black America is a major 
part of that oppressed segment 
and has served notice that it 
will not stand idly by as Ameri- 
ca moves down the road toward 
further oppression and the real 
possibility of nuclear destruction. 

The black struggle is also the 
testing ground for other forces in 
America seeking freedom. The 
anti-war movement must see the 
key role of the black movement 
in its fight. If they do so and 
do not separate the two struggles 
by saying we must end the Viet- 
nam war and then solve the race 
question, there will be the op- 
portunity for a coalescence of 
forces whereby a real leap for- 
ward can be made. 
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By Peter Mallory 


ANTI WAR G.I.s ORGANIZE 




Opposition to the war in 
Vietnam and to the draft with- 
in the U.S. Armed Forces is at 
an all time high. 

At least seven underground 
newspapers are being secretly 
published at Army installa- 
tions across the country. At 
Fort Jackson, S.C., there is 
the “Short Timer”; at Fort 
Gordon, Ga., the “Last Har- 
ass”; at Fort Hood, Texas, 
the “Fatigue Press”, and at 
Fort Dix, N.J. a new paper 
has just appeared called 
“Shakedown.” 

They are wholly written by 
enlisted men, and distributed 
in and around camps across 
the country. There are under- 
ground post reporters who look 
for signs of military harass- 
ment and check rumors. 

Political activity by soldiers 
is legal if carried out under 
rather stringent conditions. He 
must be off duty, out of uni- 


form and outside the military 
establishment. Anyone who has 
been in the military service 
knows just how little time that 
allows. 

Part of the demands of the 
G.I.s is that they be allowed 
to conduct political activity on 
the base while in uniform and 
have the same rights to ex- 
press their opinions as any cit- 
izen. They complain that even 
when they follow the military 
rules they are subjected to 
constant harassment, 1 o n g 
hours of extra duty, denial of 
leave time and court martial 
charges for insubordination. 

Army regulation 600-20 per- 
mits troops to participate in 
orderly public demonstrations, 
but nothin uniform, However 
there is nothing in regulations 
to stop officers from attending 
these demonstrations, photo- 
graphing the demonstrators 


and making life miserable for 
them when they return to 
base. 

If the G.I. is convicted for 
some infraction of the military 
rules and thrown in the stock- 
ade, his life as a military pris- 
oner is far worse than any- 
thing to be found in any regu- 
lar jail in the country. I have 
seen men forced to sleep in 
barracks with the lights on all 
night, run back and forth to 
their meals guarded by ma- 
chine-gun-armed marines and 
forced out of bed at 3 a.m. to ' 
do “push-ups” until they 
dropped of exhaustion. The 
next day they were expected 
to put in a full day of extra 
hard labor. 

The lot of the black man and 
the Puerto Rican is, if pos- 
sible, even worse. Is it any 
wonder that the seeds of re- 
volt are sprouting throughout 
the military establishment? 


ANGUILLA 

(We have received the fol- 
lowing letter from Curacao, 
Netherlands Antilles.) 

Anguilla — Thursday. Feb. 6 
was a great day for the Isle 
of Anguilla near St. Marten in 
the Caribbean. 

On that historic day 1,743 
Anguillans went to the polls to 
vote for complete independ- 
ence or not. 

The result of that free and 
democratic referendum: 1,739 
voters in favor and four 
against. The Anguillan leader, 
Mr. Ronald Webster, was hum- 
ble and happy. That was a 
bigger percentage of any peo- 
ple to ever cry out for free- 
dom. 

The Anguillans once more 
showed their determination to 
be free, severing all ties with 
St. Kitts and Britain. The An- 
guillan Declaration of Inde- 
pendence signed by Mr. Web- 
ster and the other members of 
the Council made Anguilla one 
of the smallest republics in the 
world. 

Anguilla broke away from 
St. Kitts in May, 1967, and at 
a plebiscite held on July 11, 
1,813 Anguillans voted for 
secession from St. Kitts, and 
requested Britain to take them 
as loyal subjects but were re- 
fused. 

Another great “bastion of 
freedom,” Canada, also re- 
fused to become involved in 
the freedom of black people on 
an Isle in the Caribbean. An- 
guilla, standing alone in a 
make-believe world, went all 
the way. On Oct. 14, 1968, 
Chief Executive Ronald Web- 
ster met with Premier Brad- 
shaw of St. Kitts, and repre- 
sentatives of the British Gov- 
ernment, but failed to reach a 
solution. 

They decided to have an in- 
terim period. That period to 
decide on the very serious 
matter on independence. Only 
the Anguillans had the right to 
decide, he said. 

A constitution along the 
American pattern was drafted 
and thoroughly explained to 
the people in many public and 
private meetings throughout 
the island. 

The people were given am- 
ple time to study the new 


Constitution, and they have de- 
cided in a free and very demo- 
cratic referendum for com- 
plete independence, making 
little Anguilla the only really 
free island in the Lesser An- 
tilles. 

The British invasion of this 
only independent unarmed re- 
public in the Caribbean is a 
criminal assault: unarmed de- 
fenseless black Anguillans 
versus armed experienced 
(centuries of experience m 
this sort of thing) white Brit- 
ish forces. 

How low can a once great 
empire— cradle of the Magna 
Carta — sink? 

Is Fidel Castro right? Is the 
Monroe Doctrine dead? Are 
Caribbean leaders “blah-blah 
boys” or men? This little Bri- 
tish “skirmish” is going to 
prove things worth knowing. 

Mr. Ronald Webster must be 
thinking, “Why British para- 
chutists for Anguilla and none 
for Rhodesia?” Mr. Webster 
have you forgotten that Mr. 
Ian Smith, Chief Executive of 
Rhodesia is a white mani, and 
you are a black man? 

from Vito, P.O. Box 2925 
Curacao, Netherlands, Antilles 

CASSIUS CLAY 

In an article signed by Eli- 
jah Muhammad in the official 
Muslim newspaper, Muham- 
mad Speaks, the Muslim lead- 
er declared that Muhammad 
Ali is suspended for one year 
and stripped of his Islamic 
name. It appears that the ex- 
pulsion is for the announce- 
ment that Clay intends to 
return to the ring and earn 
money to pay off some of his 
debts. 

His new status of “class F” 
means that he may not speak 
to, visit or be seen with any 
Muslim or take part in any 
Muslim ceremony. 


NIXON’S MEN 

The Nixon appointment of 
Robert J. Brown, a North 
Carolina Negro, as a white 
house aid and go-between to 
the American Negroes, has 
raised a storm of protest in 
labor and Negro groups. Many 
accuse Brown of being an 
Uncle Tom union-busting rep- 
resentative of southern white 
capitalists. 

Woodrow McLeod, organizer 
for the United Brick and Clay 
Workers, said that Brown or- 
ganized meetings at which he 
passed out free food and prizes 
and then made speeches urg- 
ing workers not to join the 
union. U 

The Rev. L. B. Russell, re- 
tired head of the Henderson 
NAACP, said Brown came to 
his home several times to urge 
him to stop supporting the 
union and offered him a blank 
check in return for his sup- 
port. Brown, now only 34 years 
old, has become a wealthy 
man through such “business 
connections.” 

Otto Otepka, fired four years 
ago as the State Dept, chief 
security evaluator, has been 
nominated by Nixon to the 
Subversion Activities Control 
Board. 

During the past four years 
that Otepka has been fighting 
for re-instatement in his old 
State Dept, job, he has spent 
$26,500 in legal fees, 80 per- ! 
cent of which was furnished 
by the John Birch Society. 

The funds were furnished by 
the American Defense Fund 
run by James M. Stewart for 
the Birch Society. During the 
past several years, Otepka has 
spoken openly at Birch meet- 
ings and fund raising affairs. 
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WORKER'S JOURNAL 

By Charles Denby, Editor 

A Good Wildcat Strike Is 
Best Weapon Workers Have 

There were some leaflets passed around my plant stating that 
the UAW International was set to call a strike at the Sterling Stamp- 
ing plant of the Chrysler Corporation on 10 a.m. Wednesday, May 7, 
if pending grievances were not settled. This brought a round table 
discussion among workers. Most of the younger workers were won- 
dering how long the strike would last and felt certain there would 
, be a strike. The older workers seemed less concerned, and doubted 
very much that there would be a strike unless the workers at the 
Sterling plant jumped the gun — that is, walked out before the 
deadline. 

UAW LEADERS RUN TO TV; ORDER WORKERS BACK 

Some Older workers said that there would be some minor prom- 
ises by the company to the UAW leaders that they would correct 
the problems. Then the UAW leaders at the bargaining table would 
run to the press and TV yelling that they have settle# the dispute, 
and that all Sterling employees are to return to work on the first 
shift starting tomorrow morning (this is exactly what happened, as 
it turned out). 

i Another older worker said: This union is so much a part of the 
company today that it is impossible for any plants in the UAW to 
get any production grievances settled where it will mean any 
changes to those workers having a grievance. If those workers do 
not jump the gun, then on Wednesday morning at 9:30 or ten min- 
utes to ten, the UAW and the company will come out saying that 
they have reached an agreement. When the workers at Sterling ask 
what was in the agreement, the union will tell them all the things 
the company has agreed to. But ask any workers there the next 
day, the next week or the next month and they will tell you they 
are working under the same hazardous conditions or worse. 

The worker continued: Wouldn’t it seem logical to you, if the 
union meant to settle this issue, that they would have settled it 
when those workers were out a month ago. Do you want to know 
why they didn’t? They have us in this straight jacket called griev- 
ance procedures. Before they will do any talking, the company 
yells, the union must get workers back on the job. Where the work- 
ers say the condition is unhuman and impossible, the union says 
you have to go back and work until you can have a legal strike 
vote taken. 

MUST WORK 30 DAYS AFTER STRIKE VOTE 

After the strike vote has been approved by the majority of 
workers, which takes time, the union has to give the company a 
notice of the intended strike some 30 days in advance. While all this 
is taking place, these workers with the grievances against hazardous 
conditions are still working under the same conditions which they 
. had walked out against. 

The settlement is always minor, or nothing is changed at all, 
because the company can always point to the fact that those work- 
ers have been working under those conditions for 30 or 60 days, 
’Whatever time has expired between the time the union forced them 
back to work and the strike deadline. 

The younger workers began to look amazed at what was being 
said. One older worker said, “What we did when we had a say 
. about those kind of conditions was quite different. We had a union. 

: A good wildcat strike is the only and best weapon workers ever had 
to protect their conditions in the shop. This business about the com- 
pany not talking until we return to the job is just a lot of hot air. 
If they want to continue to build cars, they will talk, and not only 
talk, they will settle grievances as they should be settled, and try 
like hell to avoid having another one about the same thing.” 

STERLING GRIEVANCES OVER A YEAR OLD 

One worker told of talking to some friends who work at the 
Sterling plant. They told him that the complaints we read and heard 
about are not one-third of the grievances and complaints that have 
occurred at that- plant. 

“They have not even settled those grievances that caused a 
walkout a year ago,” the worker continued. “Those bastard union 
leaders have the production workers so tied up in that damn con- 
tract. You go back after a walkout and the conditions are supposed 
to be changed and you find out that they are not and start yelling 
about the same conditions. But we are the ones who always have to 
wait before we can ask for another strike vote. All the time our 
union stewards, committeemen and local officers are faking and 
lying to us about what is being done. 

“Sterling Stamping is just the latest example,” he added. “We 
need a revolution against those union leaders, and if this keeps up, 
I feel it is coming just as those students are doing it in colleges all 
over this country.” A. ,, t ,,, 


Student Revolt Hits 1 00 Schools ; 
Black Students Are In Forefront 

By Michael Connally 

In the four short weeks that followed the occupation at Harvard, more thdri 100 
schools across the U.S.A. were hit with student revolts. Black students demanded black 
studies programs under their control; whites demanded the abolition of ROTC and 
other military groups on campus. But everywhere it was clear that the student move- 
ment had transformed itself from an attack on the computerized multiversity to a radi- 
cal critique of this racist society. 

At Harvard University, America’s most elite school, nearly 500 students seized the 
administration building on April 9. The occupiers demanded the abolition of ROTC 
and a halt to Harvard’s destruction of homes in the surrounding community. Inside the 
building, they discovered and copied secret files showing Harvard’s connections with 
the CIA; 10,000 joined them in the strike that followed 



Black Workers Wildcat At 


Mahwah Ford; Ask Support 

Editor’s Note: A wildcat strike at the Ford Motor Company’s 
assembly plant in Mahwah, N.J. has been on since the last week of 
April. It is being run by the United Black Brothers of Mahwah 
(UBB), a black rank and file caucus at the plant, and has attracted 
the support of the Panthers, Neios & Letters Committee members 
and SDS. Following is an account of the wildcat written by a black 
worker at Mahwah. For a report by an N&L student picket, see p. 6. 

Mahwah, N.J. — The United Black Brothers bulletin 
describes the incident of Wednesday, April 23, that led to 
the walkout: “One of the newly hired brothers went into 
the body shop office to find out where to work for the 
night. Ray Eskew, the supervisor, told him he had no busi- 
ness in the office and used abusive language to the worker. 
The brother told Eskew that he was just there to get his 
assignment; then he told Eskew . . . ‘Don’t talk to me like 
an animal.’ Eskew ended up by saying, ‘Get out of here, 
you’re fired you black mother — ’. Local 906 was nowhere 
to be found!” ® — 


At Mahwah, the watchword is 
production; the essence is pro- 
duction; every thing is sacrificed 
for production. The company 
doesn’t care about human beings, 
just units (cars). To them, you 
are just a number. 

The worker’s only tool against 
management is the union. But 
under the last contract the local 
union officials’ salaries are paid 
by management — so who do you 
think they represent, the workers 
or management? 

The UBB is a black organiza- 
tion, but it represents all work-i 
ers: black, white and Puerto 
Rican, because all workers are 
sacrificed equally for the sake of 
production. As the white and 
Puerto Rican workers join the 
struggle, the name of the caucus 
will change. 

UBB FORMED 

We know we have no represen- 
(tatiopt; *yr& have rao redress within 


the UAW structure. If a worker 
has a grievance and he goes to 
the union, they just write it up 
and it goes first to the local, then 
to the Regional, then to the Inter- 
national, and by that time two 
years have passed and the work- 
er is still inside sweating. 

When our last local president 
left office, there were 2,000 un- 
processed grievances. This is why 
the UBB was formed, because we 
felt we were not getting proper 
representation by Local 906 of 
the UAW. 

The union structure was not 
designed to effect change so we 
had to separate ourselves from 
the union to deal effectively with 
the company. We went out on 
this racial issue. But we did not 
want to repeat the mistakes of 
walkouts that had occurred be- 
fore. So instead of Immediately 
(Continued on Page 3) 


FLOOD OF REACTION 

On April 29, President Nixon 
opened the floodgates of reaction 
against the revolt in a speech, 
appropriately to the U.S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce. He called for 
school administrators to “have 
the backbone to stand up against 
this kind of situation.” His speech 
had been preceded by a widely 
quoted statement by Richard 
Kleindienst, an assistant Attorney 
General, and former Goldwater 
campaign manager: “If people 
demonstrate in a manner to in- 
terfere with others, they should 
be rounded up and put in a de- 
tention camp.” 

Two days after Nixon’s state- 
ment, his Justice Department ap- 
pointees were busy interpreting 
just what “backbone’ meant. At- 
torney General John Mitchell 
called for prosecutions and ar- 
rests. 

Congress quickly jumped to the 
attack. Five different commit- 
tees, three in the House and two 
in the Senate, argued over who 
had the right to investigate the 
student movement for ’‘subver- 
sive influences.” 

This new crackdown, accom- 
panied as it is by the hysterical, 
racist and reactionary McCarthy- 
ite statements of Administration 
officials, shows the seriousness 
with which they view the campus 
demonstrations. Their fears are 
well-founded. The past month’s 
demonstrations have been new, 
both in their numbers and in 
their demands. 

AT CORNELL 

Black students have been in the 
forefront of many of the demon- 
strations. In the last two years, 
nearly every campus has seen 
the organization of a black stu- 
dents’ association. 

At Cornell, over 100 black stu- 
dents, men and women, occupied 
Willard Straight Hall for 36 
hours. The occupiers demanded 
that charges against five students 
arising from an earlier demon- 
stration be dropped. They pointed 
out that the all-white student-fac- 
ulty board which judged the five 
was not qualified to sit in judge- 
ment on black students. 

The news media and the Nixon 
administration have done a lot 
of yelling about the guns that the 
blacks took into “the Straight” 
during the occupation.’ No one, 
however, has been looking at the 
white terror that started it. 

One of the black students at 
Cornell pointed out: “Guns, guns, 
guns. That’s* all they can talk 
about. Don’t they understand that 
we’re talking about the legiti- 
macy of black students on a 
white college campus; our sur- 
vival as an entity in a hostile 
environment.” 

At 2 a.m., on April 18, a cross 
was burned in front of Wari 
House, a black women’s co-op at 
(Continued oh Page 8) 
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Labor Government? 


British Workers Now Face 
Move to Outlaw All Strikes 


GLASGOW, Scotland— 
Harold Wilson’s Government 
has something in common 
with the Tories. They desire 
that the workers be deprived 
of the right to withdraw 
their labour. To them, there 
should have been a com- 
mandment saying, “Thou 
Shalt Not Strike.” 

Barbara Castle hopes to 
remedy the omission of Moses. 
If she has her way, it will be 
an offense punishable by law for 
anyone to take part in an unoffi- 
cial strike. In addition, the trade 
unions will be compelled to ob- 
serve certain rules laid down by 
the Government before calling 
their members out on strike. 
TIGHTER CHAINS 

Contracts are sacred in this 
system of commodity production. 
The aim is to bring the most 
important commodity of all, 
Labour Power, in line with 
all other commodities. It just 
happens that the workers cannot 
be separated from their labour 
power and, consequently, legi- 
slation of the kind proposed 
would bind the existing chains 
more tightly. 

What makes the proposal more 
objectionable is the suggestion 
that workers who go on strike 
will be fined, and the fine will 
be deducted front his wages by 
his employer. Could cooperation 
between employers and the Gov- 
ernment be closer than that? 

The campaign behind the White 
Paper must make the dullest of 


the men and women in industry 
realize how important they are. 
The fate of the country rests on 
their shoulders. Unless they keep 
working, the rich and power- 
ful will go without. 

WHITE PAPER PROPOSAL 

There is the snag that they 
must produce for a wage rate 
low enough to leave a surplus. 
That is, and always has been, 
the basis of capitalist production. 
The proposals in the White Paper 
together with the Prices and 
Incomes Board give that the 
the force of law. 

It is also proposed to make 
money available for education. 
What kind of education? This 
sounds like a plan for the in- 
doctrination of the men and 
women in industry. Like other 
proposals in the White Paper it 
would make the trade unions in- 
struments of Government policy. 

The Tories would, be grateful to 
the Labor Government if they 
came to power. It must be obvi- 
ous if the trade unions became 
tied to the State by financial 
strings we would be well on the 
road to a system of an authori- 
tarian character. 

Harold Wilson says that the 
legislation is going through. The 
need to stop it is clear to all, but 
there is only one way to do it. 
The masses can determine policy. 
They have every right to do it, 
particularly since nothing was 
said about this kind of legislation 
in the general election campaign. 
Industrial action can solve this 
and many other problems. 


Welfare Mothers Challenge 
Congresswoman on Aid Bill 


Detroit, Mich. — Some 60 
to 75 ADC and Welfare 
mothers held a protest dem- 
onstration at Central Metho- 
dist Church, when Michigan 
Congresswoman Martha Grif- 
fiths spoke on a new bill she 
had just introduced in the 
Legislature. 

The bill has been introduced 
as one to “feed more hungry 
children.” But we mothers 
showed what we thought of it 
with our signs: “You are a Grade 


Way of the World 


By Ethel Dunbar 


Old Laws Used in New Ways 


How can people go on and on 
trying to mislead others when so 
many people throughout the 
whole world are trying to make a 
complete change everywhere? 

The old die-hards are trying 
harder than ever to hold on to 
the old hate-filled world and their 
old hate-filled ways. They can’t 
seem to see that the old laws can- 
not be used to keep people from 
getting a new way of life. 

TOO MUCH JUSTICE? 

Judge Crockett in Detroit has 
been showing everyone how to 
use the old laws fairly. But the 
race-haters say that if that is the 
way the law reads, then the laws 
will have to be changed, because 
the way Judge Crockett inter- 
prets them, they give the black 
people too much justice. Up to 
now many have taken for grant- 
ed that the laws should be used 
against only one race. 

People are angry all over the 
world. Black soldiers are angry 
just thinking about having to 
fight in their country’s wars and 
then coming back to be treated 
like slaves. Some are beginning 
to wonder if they need to fight 
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a war against their own country, 
before they can have peace. 

The white people may be afraid 
to walk the streets at night for 
fear of what other people may do 
to them. But they have forgotten 
who started all the crimes. 

SOW AND REAP 

How can they forget about the 
burning of black churches in Bir- 
mingham, Ala., and the murder 
of small children there? How can 
they forget how black people 
were beaten for trying to march 
from Selma to Montgomery? 
Don’t they remember how dogs 
were set on black people? Have 
they forgotten about reaping what 
they have sown? 

Is it too late to have peace in 
America? 

When white people get through 
telling black people what they 
can and can’t do, where they can 
and can’t live, what they can 
and can’t say, they should sit 
down and start to read some his- 
tory books. They will find that 
people have always fought to 
change their lives. All of history 
is a story of man’s fight for free- 
dom. 


Taxes for War; 
Hunger for Kids 

The fatality rate spirals, 
now showing a total of over 
33,000 Americans killed in 
Vietnam. This is but another 
in the never ending list of 
horrors facing the American 
people. 

As if to add obscenity to in- 
decency, the perpetrators of the 
war have dealt the workers and 
workless another savage insult: 
in the coming years an additional 
10% of our annual incomes will 
go to pay for the capitalist’s class 
war. 

TAXES FOR WAR 

Not satisfied in sending our 
wage-earners and sons to the 
bloodbath, (the former already 
scarred by the jungle-like strug- 
gle called “earning a living,’ 
and the latter, already the vic- 
tim of class discrimination be- 
cause of their inability to buy a 
college deferment) the war mon- 
gers have even more cruelty to 
inflict. 

It is not enough, they say, that 
every single cent of income taxes 
go for wars and for “defense” 
projects; that the Tax Bill’s $24 
billion cut in government spend- 
ing (over the next three years) 
will act only as an even greater 
depressant upon those of our 
peoples who already suffer physi- 
cal malnutrition due to improper 
diets and actual starvation (over 
10 million). No, they say, this is 
not too much of a price for our 
liberty and “democratic way-of- 
life!” 

PROFITS FOR WAR MAKERS 

Sadly enough, there is one more 
weight to be added; one more in- 
sult we must bear. Testimony be- 
fore the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee has revealed 
that while America’s exploited 
people (workers & workless) 
scrimped and saved to exist, lost 
sons and fathers to the war, the 
beasts of profit (defense contrac- 
tors) bathed in the champagne of 
a 25% rise in war profits during 
the last two to three years . . . 
the escalation years in Vietnam! 

It might be inspiring if we 
could inquire of one of those 
children found to be supplement- 
ing their daily starvation diets 
with “laundry starch and clay,” 
(*) if the price he is paying is not 
a just, and an honorable price for 
the liberty and democratic choice 
of alternatives supposedly offered 
him in America. 

Unfortunately, we are not afford- 
ed the opportunity; yet, let every 
man and woman think in terms of 
a young relative sitting upon a 
filth-ridden floor; setting to a 
meal of laundry starch and clay 
fresh from the roadside! All the 
while, never forgetting for a 
moment that a feast takes place 
elsewhere. 

Watch as the war profiteers 
and their vulture-like lackeys 
spread the icing of overblown 
profits upon their proverbial 
feast of patriotic cake! 

— Michael Maguire 

^Testimony from the Citizen’s 
Board of Inquiry into Hunger ahd 
Malnutrition in the United States. 


A Nut” and No Soup Lines for 
Us.” 

MOTHERS’ VIEW NEEDED 

While we were waiting in front 
of the church for the speaker to 
arrive, Mrs- Griffiths entered 
through the back entrance. Sev- 
eral of us, from various groups, 
decided to go inside to discuss 
the bill with her and give her 
a mother’s view. Mrs. Griffiths 
was already speaking. 

She stated that she was there 
to testify why she favored her 
bill. Her point was that a child 
needs a well-balanced diet of 
three meals a day and most ADC 
parents and Welfare families can- 
not feed their children properly. 
Her bill would amend the Social 
Security Act to furnish these three 
meals a day, five days a week, 
to all children under 16 who are 
eligible for aid to families with 
dependent children or whose fam- 
ilies are below the poverty level. 

She estimated that it would 
reach 11 million children at a 
cost of $4.5 billion a year. Nearly 
$2 billion of this would come 
from repealing or reducing fed- 
eral expenditures for the food 
assistance program now in ex- 
istence. 

THE NEW PLAN 

Under this new plan the meals 
would be provided at public 
schools, summer camps or other 
child-care places. It would abol- 
ish the existing school lunch, 
milk and breakfast programs and 
reduce 75 percent of the federal 
funds now paid in cash to ADC 
recipients for food purchases. 
The other 25 percent would go to 
feed children on weekends or 
when they are home because of 
illness. 

What the whole idea amounted 
to was that they feel we mothers 
are not capable of feeding our 
children a well-balanced diet on 
our own. : i 

We mothers strongly objected 
to the whole idea- If Martha wants 
to buy the food, we will cook 
it for her. We do not intend to 
stand in line with our children 
holding meal tickets in our hands, 
in front of some school. This is 
not the 193#’s. 

We have pride even though we 
may be poor. We want to sit down 
at our own tables with our chil- 
dren at home, to relax and eat 
like human beings. We have 
ahead of us a long-range goal of 
dealing with the future, not the 
past. 

Mrs. Griffin is a Democrat, but 
she acts just like the Republi- 
cans. She does not speak for the 
poor. She does not know what is 
needed because she does not even 
bother to listen to our views. She 
doesn’t have to because her con- 
stituents do not come from the 
poverty areas. 

NO TIME FOR POOR 

i At the end of her speech Mrs. 

! Griffin answered only two ques- 
tions from the audience because 
she said her time was limited. 
Then she was on her way out. 

We also left to try to discuss 
the matter with her — but she 
didn’t have the time to listen 
to us. She brushed us off rudely, 
] and left by the back stairs. 


Workers Poisoned 
On Grape Farms 

Cesar Chavez, head of the 
striking United Farm Work- 
ers Organizing Committee an- 
nounced a full-scale intensifi- 
cation of the California Table 
Grape Boycott, centered 
around the issue of what Cha- 
vez calls the “economic poi- 
soning” of grapes by harmful 
pesticides, 

Chavez stated that several 
cases of dysentery, lead poison- 
ing and other harmful effects of 
the pesticides have been reported 
to the Union clinic. 

Chavez told the growers: “We 
will not tolerate the systematic 
poisoning of our people. Even if 
we cannot get together on other 
problems, we will be damned . . . 
and we should be ... if we will 
permit human beings to sustain 
permanent damage to their health 
from economic poison.” 

PARATHION KILLS 

Boycott leaders reported the 
use of the pesticide parathi on to 
spray the crops, (parathion was 
used during World War II by the 
Third Reich to exterminate 
Jews.) They said that the union 
has seen records indicating that 
ninety-five cases of poisoning by 
parathion had been reported by 
farmworkers in 1967. The union 
is still compiling the number of 
cases during 1968. The effects of 
parathion are respiratory depres- 
sion and a closing of oxygen 
passages. 

Less than one sixteenth of a ta- 
blespoon of parathion will kill a 
human being. Parathion concen- 
tration can build up in a person’s 
system over an extended period 
of time , as a result of continued 
inhalation of the pesticide, or 
through an overconsumption of '• 
sprayed fruit. 

The union has tried to obtain 
access to public records showing 
how economic poisons are used 
in the grape industry. These ef- , 
forts have been thwarted by a 
court injunction stopping the 
union from viewing these public 
records. “We are asking,” stated 
Chavez, “what do the growers 
have to hide?” 
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From The Auto Shops 

Black Workers Wildcat at Mahivah Ford 


On the Line 


• (Continued from Page 1) 

walking out, we got the workers 
together, got our program down, 
and then began our demonstra- 
tion. 

APPEAL TO ALL 

We issued a leaflet and appeal- 
ed not only to black workers: 

"Why we ask your support . . . 
Because the same thing can hap- 
pen to you . . . You know what’s 
been going on. The company has 
been laying off men by the doz- 
ens. But the lines have not 
slowed up a bit. You have been 
given more work. And if you 
can’t do it, you lose your job or 
get time off. The supervisors are 
harassing the men and calling 
them all kinds of names, such as 
‘Dirty Guinea Bastard,’ ‘Black 
Son-of-a-Bitch,’ and ‘Stinking 
Spick’ — to name a few . . . We 
the United Black Brothers, de- 
mand an end to this now and 
that those guilty of these charges 
be removed . . . We ask all of you 
to stay out and support us in this 
fight!” 

The demonstrations have con- 
tinued on both shifts from Fri- 
day, April 25 to Friday, May 2, 
and the UBB has managed to 
shut production down completely 
twice on the night shift. Normal 
production is 800 cars a day for 
Mahwah, but on Monday produc- 
tion was only 500 cars, on Tues- 
day 350, on Wednesday 270, and 
about 400 on Thursday and Fri- 
day, 

To keep the line moving and 
keep production up, the contMW 
threw foremen” and supervisory 
personnel on the line in violation 
of the contract. The company 
also forced the day shift to work 
double shifts of 16 hours on two 
Of the days. The day shift work- 
ers were not even paid time and 
a half, although, under the con- 
tract, the men are entitled to 
double time. 

UBB’S DEMANDS 

For the first three days of the 
demonstration, Local 906 officials 
could, not be found and locked 
the UBB out of the union hall. 
On Wednesday, April 30, the 
workers met with the union to 
present their cause to the lead- 
ership as well as Regional and 
Internationl UAW representa- 
tives. 


Fleetwood 

Detroit, Mich. — There is a 
new general manager at the 
Fleetwood plant who has de- 
veloped a new policy to 
sweat more production out 
of us. 

Many foremen were men from 
the line who moved to super- 
vision. They, get a lot of hell 
from the general foreman in 
order to make them push the 
workers harder. The workers 
fight back against the foremen. 

A lot of the foreman have in 
the past been unable to take 
this double pressure. It used to 
be that they could go back on 
the line it they couldn’t take it. 

Put now the general manager 
has laid down a policy which 
says if you can’t get production 
out of the workers, if you can’t 
take it, you are fired. Now since 
the foremen are afraid of get- 
ting fired, they really are push- 
ing the workers harder than ever 
before. 

Maybe this is why we’ve been 
getting so many new young fore- 
men in the plant — the old ones 
couldn’t stand it anymore. 

But the new foremen only 
make things worse. They don’t 
know their job and they are 
really making a mess of things. 

. — Fleetwood Worker 
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The meeting was called by the 
union, but UBB took it over and 
successfully presented its case to 
the 500 workers present. 

Our demands were the follow- 
ing: 1. Removal of Ray Eskew 
(the abusive supervisor) from 
the Mahwah plant. 2. Removal 
or transfer of supervisors with 
records of repeated acts of dis- 
crimination and abuse of work- 
ers. 3. Reinstatement of workers 
who were provoked into action 
and were fired by their super- 
visors for these actions! 4. An 
end to the kangaroo court tactics 
used by the company with the 
union’s approval when a man 
comes up on charges. A man 
must be considered innocent until 
proven guilty — not the other way 
around like it is now. 5. We as 
workers will protect our human 
rights at all costs. 6. We will not 
be held responsible for any acts 
taken against the Ford Motor 
Co. due to its racist oppressive 
policy. 7. The UBB be recognized 
as the spokesman for black work- 
ers. 

Ford agreed to the first six de- 
mands and promised to reduce 
all firings during the walkout to 
suspensions. But we have dealt 
with the company before, and we 
know what the company’s word 
means. r • ' 

When we went in on Friday 
night to collect our checks, the 
company would not even let us 
leave a small area which they 
had protected by security guards. 
If they can do this to their own 
workers who have stated again 
and again tfiSt Clfis h is a ’Hon- vio- 
lent demonstration, we know we 
can’t trust them. 

UNION REPS 

We also know what the union 
is about. The union local, re- 
gional and international reps 
have tried to split the leadership 
of the UBB: they have tried to 
get the men back to work; they 


Ford Rouge 

DETROIT, Mich. — The 
grievance procedures at Ford 
are too slow and unequal. If 
a worker commits what the 
foreman thinks is a violation, 
he is penalized right on the 
spot. This is done on the 
foreman’s word alone. It can 
be a week off or being fired. 

But the worker, on the other 
hand, cannot get any type of im- 
mediate justice when he sees a 
violation of the contract. If he 
thinks a foreman has done 
Something witrng, piled work on 
him, used racist language against 
him, nothing can be done on 
the spot. 

The worker has to go through 
a long grievance procedure 
which may last for months be- 
fore it is taken care of — if it 
is ever taken care of. 

A dishonest, racist foreman 
can mess up the lives of a lot 
of workers. And because he is 
protected by a long procedure, 
even if he is finally gotten rid 
of, it takes so long that he can 
mess up still more workers. 

A worker who makes what the 
foreman considers a mistake 
does not have control over many 
other workers. He cannot affect 
them if he is late to the job, or 
does something else wrong. He 
is the one who is immediately 
disciplined — instead of having 
a grievance filed against him to 
be studied and see if there really 
was any wrong doing. It seems 
that the whole procedure ought 
to be reversed. Immediate disci- 
pline is needed against foremen, 
not against workers. 

--Assembly Line Worker 


have told us to “go through 
channels,” but they have failed 
to put the fire out, to pacify the 
uprising, to make the natives 
happy. 

Therefore, they are out of the 
picture, they have gone under- 
ground. Since their job is to paci- 
fy us and we won’t be pacified, 
they can’t go back to Detroit. 
Since they have been “exposed” 
to the workers here, they can’t 
face us, so they are staying 
holed-up in their motel room. 

We are standing together fac- 
ing the company alone. This posi- 
tion has been thrust upon us by 
the union. We know we have to 
compromise, but we will not sac- 
rifice our manhood or our dig- 
nity. We are determined to con- 
tinue our demonstrations until 
our demands are met. 

We have demonstrated in a 
non-violent manner and we don’t 
want to hurt anyone, but if we 
are not listened to soon, the UBB 
cannot be held responsible for 
actions which the workers might 
take against the company. 

We will be continuing our 
demonstrations until we win and 
would appreciate any support 
which would be forthcoming. We 
especially need money to support 
the families of all the brothers. 
Send the bread to: 

United Black Brothers 
156 Valley Road 
Mahwah, N.J. 67430 


Membership Turns Tables on 
Scheming Officer Clique 

By JOHN ALLISON 

Local union officers at Chrysler Highland Park plant 
tried to play some politics with workers’ representation, 
but got caught in their own trap. It all started when the 
corporation made the announcement of the last move of ; 
the production lines from Chrysler Highland Park to the 
Perrysburg plant in Ohio. This moving process has been 
in the works for the past few years, and will all be fin- 
ished by next year according to present plans. 

Anyway, when the 


company 
gave the final notice of the move, 
the Local 490 officers panicked, 
and rushed the local executive 
board into voting not to hold 
the elections slated for local 
officers and committeemen this 
year. However, the executive 
board decided that chief stewards 
would have to face elections. 

This action set off a lot of 
workers, and letters were written 
to the International officers to 
protest this discriminatory move 
by the executive board. The re- 
sult of these letters was a reply 
from the Internationa] advising 
that the membership would have 
to give approval on this matter. 

As the rank-and-file workers 
know, the Internationa] Consti- 
tution and Local Union By laws 
both state that all local unions 
must hold elections every two 
years. Only this really wasn’t the 
heart of the issue, because we all 
know about a lot of things that 
have gone on in the plant during 
the move that are anything but 
according to the book. 


UMW Election Worries Boyle 
as Miner Opposition Grows 


Uniontown, Penna. — Presi- 
dent Tony Boyle of the 
United Mine Workers says 
that he isn’t worried about 
the union election next year. 
Well, maybe he’s not, but for 
a guy who isn’t worried, he 
sure is doing a lot of cam- 
paigning. 

At a campaign rally in Pitts- 
burgh called by Boyle a couple 
weeks ago, he practically blamed 
the coal miners for everything 
that goes wrong in the mines, 
and said that the miners don’t 
back him up when he wants to 
do something. The guys were 
really mad at that one, but 
laughing at the same time. 
AGAINST MINERS 

Like they said, Boyle ought to 
be hacking them up in what they 
are trying to do to make the 
mines safer to work in. Instead, 
he was actually against the 
miners in West Virginia who 
were trying to get compensation 
for black lung. We already have 
a law covering miners with black 
lung in Pennsylvania, hut this is 
something every state ought to 
have where there are coa] mines. 

When are we supposed to back 
him up? When it’s contract time, 
the first we hear about what is 
negotiated is when we read about 
it in the papers after Boyle has 
already signed the contract. I 
can tell you this much though, 
there have been plenty of times 
we wanted to go out on strike 
but it would have been against 
Boyle and what he didn’t get in 
the contract. 

Or maybe he wanted us to 
back him up when he made the 
deal with Consolidation Coal 
Company, got caught in a govern- 
ment anti-trust suit and had the 
union fined about a half million 
dollars. He’s supposed to be 
fighting the coal companies, not 
making deals with them. Come 
to think of it, maybe this hanky- 
panky with Consol is why he 
said that you have to accept 
explosions when Consol’s Farm- 
ington mine blew up last year. 
Is this what he wants us to 
bkrtfiypjiW.M i ; : ; : 
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It just won’t happen, because 
we knc%; the' only reason lor 
those explosions is because the 
coal companies are coal pro- 
duction hungry. They never 
have cared about the lives of 
miners, only j coal. Every miner 
knows this, that’s why we want- 
ed coal..dust safety to be a con- 
tract provision for the men to 
control. But Boyle said no, that 
this is something for the federal 
government to do. The govern- 
ment isn’t in the mines, we are. 
Laws can’t make the mines safe, 
but the men sure can. 

There are plenty of other 
things wrong too, like the low 
retirement pension we get. It’s 
only $125 a month, and who can 
make out on that in this day 
and age? This retirement pay 
changed twice in 20 years: it 
started at $100 a few years back 
it was cut to only $75 a month 
and now is $125. 

And what about the scab strip 
coal mined, and the other dog 
holes where the men don’t get 
union wage scale? Nothing has 
been done about this since I can 
remember, except a lot of talk, 
AUTOMATION MONSTER 

But worst of all is that auto- 
mation, the continuous miner and 
how many men it knocked out of 
work and how much more dan- 
gerous it is working with those 
mankilling machines. They keep 
on improving the machine to 
make it work faster, but every 
time this happens, working con- 
ditions for the men always get 
worse. 

These are some of the most 
important things the men are 
concerned about. If Boyle was 
fighting for these things, he’d 
have more support that he’d ever 
need. Only he’s not, and that’s 
why he’s in trouble with the rank 
and file. 

Maybe he’ll win the election 
because he’s got a bigger 
machine than the other guys who 
are running against him. But I 
know this much, there are more 
miners against Boyle than there 
ever have been against any other 
president the United Mine Work- 
ers has ever had; i .k ; 


If everybody had been treated 
the same way and the rank-and- 
file workers did not see any in- 
justice in the proposition, they 
would have gone along with the 
issue hut they saw it was a 
raw deal for their stewards, and 
that the union bureaucrats were 
acting in the same way they al- 
ways act: They look OHt for them- 
selves, and the workers can all 
go fly a kite so far as they’re 
concerned. 

The workers just weren’t go- 
ing to have any of it at all, and 
when the local union meeting waa 
held to vote on the matter, the 
rank-and-file turned the execu- 
tive board down flat. The debate 
was hot on the floor, and the 
rank-and-file really tore up the 
officers. They told them that 
they lost their plant, but that 
they still had their representa- 
tion: that they suffered injuries 
because of unsafe conditions of 
work, but they still had their 
right to vote, and nobody was 
going to take any more away 
from them than they could help. 
They had too much taken away 
already. 

HEADS WILL ROLL 

What it all boils down to is 
that the election will be held 
this year, and for all of the 
officers. There appears to be 
little doubt that those who tried 
to engineer this little deal are 
going to get their verdict from 
the rank-and-file after they cast 
their ballots on election day. 
Heads will roll before this execu- 
tion is over. 

The fact is, the workers at 
Chrysler Highland Park plant 
know they can't escape from the 
speed-up of the production line, 
from the inhuman treatment by 
the bosses who are out to squeeze 
the last drop of blood and pro- 
duction out of the workers. The 
Corporation did not announce 
any change in the production 
quota when it announced the 
move. If anything, they wijl try 
to get more production out of 
the workers. 

But the workers know this, and 
they are making sure that those 
who are going to be representing 
them in the union will not be 
lame duck representatives, but 
fighters who will keep on fight- 
ing for them as long as they 
have to go into that plant to work. 

There are also many remarks 
heard from Chrysler officials, 
company stooges and even some 
union officials who use the 
threat that if black militants 
(like DRUM) keep on affecting 
production, more plants will be 
leaving Michigan. But the fact 
is that Chrysler decided to move 
our Highland Park plant long 
before there was anything like 
DRUM around. 

It’s the old company trick of 
trying to intimidate workers; of 
trying to shift the blame for 
their own inhuman action 
moving onto someone else. 
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Editorial 

A Young Black W'orker Looks At 

MAY DAY, 1969 

On May Day, hospital workers in Charleston, S.C., were fighting 
for union recognition as they had been for over a month. The mem- 
bers of Local 1199B of the Hospital and Nursing Home Workers 
Union are striking against two state-run institutions, the Medical 
College of South Carolina Hospital, and Charleston County Hospital. 
Since they have been on strike, over 500 people have been arrested 
including high school students who have been boycotting school dur- 
ing the strike. In spite of mass community support for the striking 
workers including that of SCLC, South Carolina’s racist governor 
Robert McNair, has refused to either recognize or negotiate with 
Local 1199B. 

1 .• This struggle by unorganized workers is taking place almost 
80 years after the first May Day, which itself was born out of a 
workers struggle. In 1886 the workers of this country declared May 
1 as their day and hundreds of thousands went on strike from Chi- 
cago to Washington and back again to St. Louis. By 1890 they sent 
delegates to other countries asking them to strike on May 1 also. 
Thus May Day became international. 

The labor movement has become big business in those 80 years 
and yet there are countless workers still unorganized, especially 
among black and other minority groups in this country. The union 
big-wigs won’t make a profit in dues and benefits from their initial 
investment in such an organizing drive and so no drive is made. 
In addition, many of the workers are black and many of the indus- 
tries are in the South. The big unions have forgotten the radical 
traditions they came from, and are unwilling to use radical methods 
to upset the Southern racist practices which divide workers and 
defeat unionization drives. 

THE IDEA OF MAY DAY 

The idea of May Day was really born out of the struggle for 
the 'eight-rour day. Workers have been waging a fight for a shorter 
working day since capitalism was born out of the industrial revolu- 
tion. It is a sad commentary on the labor movement of this country, 
that the struggle for an eight-hour day is still being fought today. 

The irony is that not only are the vast numbers of unorganized 
workers fighting for it, but those already organized into the big la- 
bor unions like the AFL-CIO, Teamsters and UAW, who are fighting 
against nine, ten and eleven hour days in the form of compulsory 
overtime. 

Just recently, a big UAW official, Douglas A. Fraser, testified 
at a hearing of the Labor Committee of the Michigan House of Rep- 
resentatives on the Maximum Hours Act of 1969. He said, “the 
time has come . . . when excessive, compulsory overtime . V . must 
be controlled for reasons of health, safety and dignity. And for rea- 
sops of morality and economics as well.” He further said: “Many 
workers must work under extreme conditions and handle heavy 
materials. If compelled to work overtime under the same conditions 
they understandably rebel.” 1 . 

Yes, they do. Against both the company and the union— as shown 
by the numerous recent wildcats, including one at Chrysler Sterling 
.Stamping plant, which Fraser personally ‘put down. 

LABOR MOVEMENT SPLINTERED 

May Day was created to be the worker’s day, all "workers in 
■unity and brotherhood. But again the labor movement has forsaken 
its heritage, and today, in 1969, stands in disarray, broken and 
splintered before the enemy of the working class, with even worse 
enemies in its own ranks. 

Not only is there a division between the leadership and the rank- 
and file, and between skilled and unskilled labor, but also between 
white and black labor and between the organized and un-organized. 
It is one reason we are now at a stalemate with the capitalists in 
the war for a better and totally new society. 

As has always been the case in this country, the black masses, 
especially black workers; are showing us the way out of this dilem- 
ma. Black caucuses are springing up in all industries, encompassing 
the unskilled and rank-and-file black workers into one fighting unit. 
Black unorganized workers banded together several years ago in 
organizations like the Mississippi Freedom Union and the Maryland 
Freedom Union, and are fighting together in Charleston now. At 
the same time they recognize that they are a part of an overall 
movement with other allies in it. 

WHITE WORKERS 

White workers, unskilled, rank-and-file, and unorganized are be- 
ginning to band together also. Things are happening in the coal 
fields of Appalachia. 

The students are becoming inspired as well, to seek out the 
Workers. A good example of this type of alliance are the wildcats 
at Chrysler Sterling and Mahwah Ford where students came to 
support striking workers. 

Black and white from the rank-and-file of the union, from the 
1 unorganized, from the student youth, are beginning to realize that 
their interests and goals lie in the same direction. To do away with 
capitalism, root and branch, that unity is needed. — R. F. 
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THE WORLD WE LIVE IN -AS READERS SEE IT 


IRELAND 

Isn’t Bernadette Devlin, the 
22 year old civil rights activist 
from North Ireland, the first 
student radical leader elected 
to any national parliament? 

It was great to see her han- 
dle all those pro’s in the Bri- 
tish House of Commons the 
first day she took her seat. She 
flouted the unwritten tradi- 
tion of the House by making 
her maiden speech on the first 
day of her arrival, and on a 
controversial issue at that. 
“The situation,” she said, 
“merits the flouting of such 
a tradition.” 

Prime M ini s t e r Wilson 
laughed along when she scof- 
fed at Belfast Prime Minister 
O’Neill as “the white liberal 
of Northern Ireland.” But he 
wasn’t laughing when she said, 

“A Socialist government with 
guts would have got rid of 
them long ago.” 

Reader 

Boston 

* * * 

The religious exploitation 
in Ulster is catastrophic. The 
fact that the ruling class there 
is Protestant and the op- 
pressed are mainly Catholic is 
important because that is how 
it is. But if you take away 
the veil of religion you 6ee 
that the oppressors are the 
property owners and the busi- 
ness men and the oppressed 
are the expropirated people- 
And that ’ puts Ht in a better 
perspective. Religion takes 
the role of further mystifica- 
tion. 

Britain was forced to quit 
Ireland and held Ulster for 
investment and trade and as 
a placed where all the Orange- 
men, who are Loyalists, gath- 
ered. The Ulster clique along 
with Paisley and his mob con- 
stantly bring up the omnipre- 
sent voodo of Law And Order. 
They’ll have to find something 
else soon. 

The reason that William 
Craig, the former Home-Secre- 
tary was fired was because 
he really wanted to kill all 
the demonstrators and was 
giving a free hand to the 
groups of armed fascists who 
were attacking them. 

Activist 

Britain 

* * * 

NETHERLANDS 

As in the U.S., there is an 
ever-increasing opposition here 
from students and youth 
against the authoritarian be- 
havior of the government. 
However, a lack of study of 
Marxist literature gives rise 
to all kinds of political sec- 
tarian groups among the left. 

Our Communist Party has 
severed relations with the 
CPSU and leans more or less 
towards Rumania, but has lit- 
tle support among our work- 
ers. The pro-China monthly 
“Red Tribune” makes some 
effort to revive the Marxist de- 
bate in Holland, but even this 
organization is restricted to a 
very small number of mainly 
intellectuals and “defroques” 
from our Communist Party. 

As a melting pot of former 
Communists, pacifists, Bella- 
myists, Trotskyists, anarchists 
and Marxists, we have the 
Pacifist Socialist Party (PSP). 
The heterogenous composition 
of this party restricts its activi- 
ties to that of a debating club. • * 
(The PSP and the Communists > > 


are both represented in the 
parliament opposition.) 

In the meantime, there is a 
process of “radicalization” in 
our Socialist Democrat Party 
(not in government at present) 
and in almost all parties based 
on some kind of religion. This 
radicalization has been forced 
upon them by the growing 
chaotic conditions under this 
capitalistic system: militariza- 
tion, very bad housing condi- 
tions for the population, un- 
employment, inflation and 
ever-rising prices, as well as 
an insufficient educational sys- 
tem. I am 40 years old, studied 
law, know six languages, but 
cannot find a job because of 
“my age.” 

Historic remnants like re- 
ligion in its various organiza- 
tional aspects still play a 
dominant but decreasing role 
in this country. In a certain 
way, the radical forces make 
use of these pre-capitalistic 
contradictions. This is illus- 
trated in the relative freedom 
of debate and opposition on 
the TV and radio corporations 
that are under control of the 
forementioned religious 
groups. 

At present, we are under - 
the rule of-p Liberal-Catholic 
combination; f avOPingbigbusi- • 
ness to an extent that it [soon 
will be replaced by ancitker, 
probably sociai-democraf/nep- 
liberal, combination. - 

New Correspondent 
Amsterdam 

; *. 'V . * ] .j 

BRITAIN 

Capitalism hies from one 
daily crisis to the next. You 
may have more overt daily 
acts of violence, in the streets 
and cafes in your country, but 
our institutionalized violence 
and repression is an omni- 
present factor in our i daily 
existence here. Yet it seems 
something that the majority 
of our Left don’t want to come 
to grips with. 

Anguilla is brilliantly rep- 
resentative of the way Britain 
has always had the face of 
carrying out its policies quiet- 
ly and calmly, while in fact it 
is directly and unequivOcably 
repressing a whole population 
by force. 

The PR job on Anguilla 
here was fantastic. They made 
it sound like an “exercise”. 
They showed the landing live 
— “as they ploughed through 
the gleaming water as the sun 
climbed up onto the seas,” like 
a romantic novel — and said 
there was no violent reaction 
to the peaceful entry of the 
troops. It was presented as 
dramatically as a program on 
gardening. 

Reader 

London 

* * * 

CUBA 

To each his own. While the 
Communist Party in Czechos- 
lovakia just plain banned the 
May Day parade there, and in 
France called it off after the 
Gaullists banned it, the Cuban 
confederation of labor unions 
announced: “Every worker 

should make a heroic effort to 
salute this date.” Guess how. 
By not celebrating it as a 
traditional holiday, but by 
working instead — in fact, 
making a “redoubled work ef- 
fort” on May 1! 

j , , , Reader 

t <• > Npw York 


In our country those who 
want to change our system are 
often accussed of being Com- 
munists. In this way dissent 
is often stifled. I am sure that 
there are those in Commun- 
ists countries who are afraid 
to speak out because they will' 
be called pro-American. 

I hope the two of us can get 
together and show the rulers 
that there are other ways to . 
run the world then the way 
that America and her allies, 
and Russia and China are now 
running it. “ ' ’ 

Graduate Student 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

War Resisters 

The Montreal Council to Aid 
War Resisters is a pon-parti- 
san organization formed in 
1966 which acts as acounsel- 
ing service to those, who are 
considering coming to live in 
Canada. We offer information 
and advice on immigration 
laws, and try to assist the im- 
migrant in finding employment 
and emergency housing. ... . , ' 

We need your help to publi- 
cize the new edition of our 
pamphlet “Immigration to 
Canada and Its Relation to .the 
Draft”. We have completed a 
“rdSiRng to all the anti-draft 
groups in, the U.S. and Canada; 
but many of the people who 
need the information in our 
fact sheet never get to the 
counseling groups. " 1 : ‘ > 

Please announce that single 
copies may be obtained free 
from the Montreal Council to 
to Aid War Resisters, Case 
Postale 5. Succ. Wsmt., Mont- 
real 214, Quebec, Canada. 

Mr Ed Miller 
'Montreal ■■■ 

* * yi* ' - ; 

Student-Labor 

Revolt 

Please send me 20 copies of 
N & L for the enclosed check 
— I will try to find readers for 
them. Your paper needs- cir- 
culating. It is the only publica- 
tion I get which has a real 
meaning — meaning to take 
power from exploitative rulers 
and put it in the hands of the 
people where it belongs. 

We can expect anything bad 
to come from our money- 
power-mad rulers with their 
hired killers and other sub- 
sidized henchmen. A world 
revolution is on, and needs a 
solidly organized liberation 
body that never quits . . . 

The poorest of the peace 
demonstrators and demanders 
for reform know more about 
what a human society should 
be like than any who are in 
the present military-industrial 
establishment — the greedy 
rich. Those of the poor masses 
who have average intelligence 
know more, have more reason. 

We must learn to respect 
humanity, not wealth. This is 
what the student-labor rebel- 
lion is all about. They know 
and respect this principle. 
Most of the masses feel the 
same, though they are saying 
nothing. The lukewarm strag- 
glers need to be aroused. 

B.T. 

New Mexico 
* * * 

Any one who is skeptical 
about workers and students 
uniting or about workers be- 
ing revolutionary ought to 
drop, by a workers’ picket line 
the next time they wildcat. 
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I dropped by the Chrysler 
Sterling Heights Stamping 
plant and* was really amazed 
at what I saw. 

,t, talked with workers on 
the picket lines and in the 
union .hall and they told me 
about the conditions in the 
plant and ; why they walked 
out and why they weren’t 
going back in until everyone 
does. Chrysler had fired 69 
men who had been active in 
the' wildcat and refused to re- 
tire them. 

The morning after the local 
was ordered to go back to 
work by- the UAW, the work- 
ers were standing around 
near the picket lines, refus- 
ing to go in. Many students 
from Detroit and Ann Arbor 
also were there. 

'the Sterling workers thank- 
ed ' us for coming to their 
lines and being concerned 
With their strike . . . this de- 
spite the fact that the press 
had talked about us as long 
haired : anarchist-communists. 

' High School Student 

", . . Detroit 

,TV ’ J|Jy * 

I remember how puzzled I 
used to be when I was a kid 
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about why workers went out 
on strike. It seemed they al- 
ways lost so much money that 
they would never get back, 
that I could never figure out 
why they went out. 

I remember my parents ex- 
plaining that it wasn’t money 
that was really the point at 
all— but other things, like hu- 
man dignity and decent work- 


ing conditions. 

Now it seems that all Reuth- 
er thinks is important to work- 
ers is money. Everything else 
goes out the window. When 
they count up what workers 
have gained or lost, it is al- 
ways in terms of dollars and 
cents, never in human terms. 

Student 

Detroit 


ON TOUR WITH RAYA DUNAYEVSKAYA 


[ From Los Angeles 

Three* new elements distin- 
guished; the' tour here; 

(A ), TD Black-Red Conference,' 
organized by a black reader, 
which opened now. lines, of com- 
munication to the black , revolu- 
tionary movement here. There is 
no. sense in denying that “black 
capitalism”, rechristened “self- 
determination”, is cutting into 
parts v of the Movement. Many, 
however, are aware of Mow cor- 
rupting will be its effect. The 
same is true with the Chicano 
movement. The blacks and Chic- 
anes who attended were much ex- 
cited about the idea of Black-Red 
Conference, and wanted to know 
whether we could arrange a re- 
gional or national one . . . 

(2) The meeting, organized by 
a high school youth, where 100 
students showed up on their lunch 
break to hear Raya speak on the 
EWorld Wide Student Protest”, 
showed that here, too, youth are 
interested in the theory needed to 
find one’s way about. 

(9) The campus lectures were 
also permeated with new fea- 
tures. At Pitzer, there was good 
attendance by black students at 
the mam lecture, and at the sem- 
inar later one black student who 
led a high school strike here be- 
came so interested in theory that 
was separate from Communism 
that he very nearly spoke like one 
of us. Out of a small college of 
600, over 300 attended the main 
lecture on The Challenge of Mao 
and enough Maoists were in the 
audience to make it quite a pep- 
pery discussion. 

, At Cal. State about 200 attended 
the lecture on Czechoslovakia. 
When a Birchite announced that 
“his” friends would “like to slit 
the speaker’s throat,” Raya’s 
expose of him as one who knows 
nothing— neither of Czechoslo- 
vakia nor the forces in the revolu- 
tion, much less of Marxist-Hum- 
anism — was welcomed by the stu- 
dents, since he has been a thorn 
in their side and this is the first 
time he had been put down, but 
good. 

A public meeting was held on 
the Middle East, where everyone 
contributed $1 though no admis- 
sion was asked. There was, in ad- 
dition; our own all-day philoso- 


phic conference around the draft 
chapters of the new book, Philo- 
sophy and Revolution. The excit- 
ing thing was how many of those 
who attended the, lectures were 
interested in our organization, 
Neiyjs 4? fetters Committees. 

.. • 

From San Francisco 

The Hneeting of the Philosophy 
Club in Berkeley, where Raya 
spoke on Marx vs. Sartre was ex- 
cellent— about 50 to 60 students 
and faculty attended, and Raya 
dealt profoundly with questions 
from every tendency from Sartre- 
supporting CPers, to any radical 
orientation you could name . . . 

We will be attending the Black- 
Red Conference being organized 
by a black friend here, and to- 
morrow we will all attend the 
Peace March in San Francisco. 
Raya will speak on the campus at 
Berkeley and at Santa Cruz next 
week . . . The literature sales 
have been phenomenal on the 
West Coast, over $100. 

• 

From Chicago 

Raya arrived from California 
Wednesday, April 9, at 4 p.m. and 
by 8 she was speaking again — on 
Communism and Marxism: The 
Russian Revolution to Czechoslo- 
vakia, before 200 people at the 
University of Chicago. The spon- 
sors were amazed at the turnout. 

The next day a lecture on Wo- 
men’s Liberation was sponsored 
by WRAP and SDS. About 50 peo- 
ple were present, the majority 
women, including some black wo- 
men. The talk was taped and I 
want to transcribe it for those 
who missed it and a group in 
Madison who have already asked 
for it. The first part of the lecture 
about how capitalism degrades 
the most fundamental of all rela- 
tions, that of man and woman, to 
one of possession, speaks to many 
of the new women’s groups. Her 
discussion of the lack of women 
theoreticians speaks to ail women 
revolutionaries. 

On Sunday, the IWW sponsored 
a lecture on Race and Class at a 
Coffee House op the near North 


old to young, wobblies, hippies, 
students and teachers— about 75 
in all. 

All the lectures were well-at- 
tended and well-received, and lit 
sales totaled $75 for the five days. 
Best of all, I think thd tour here 
showed that the New Leftists are 
getting interested in philosophy in 
a more serious way. 

From Madison 

About 100 turned out to a meet- 
ing sponsored by the Student 
Union, where Raya spoke on 
Philosophy and Revolution. The 
discussion was lively and several 
want to attend the News & Letters 
Committee Conference in fall . . . 

• 

From New York, 
New Jersey 

The first lecture here was at 
New York University. The second 
was at Columbia . . . When Raya 
spoke at our own meeting on 
Columbia campus, on Youth Re- 
volts, we discovered that SDS was 
holding their General Assembly 
at the same time, and on top of 
that a wildcat had broken out at 
Mahwah and the workers sent a 
call for student support on the 
picket lines, which most of ns 
answered. Nevertheless, over 50 
people attended the lecture and 
the discussion was very good. An 
all-day Philosophical Conference 
showed how deep were the in- 
terests and concerns with theory. 

The discussion at Rutgers the 
next week, where Raya spoke on 
Philosophy and Revolution in 
East Europe was also excellent. 

• 

From Oberlin 

The fact that the date of Raya’s 
lecture at Oberlin on Lenin and 
Trotsky as Theoreticians was 
May 5, made it possible to cele- 
brate Marx’s birthday in a very 
fine fashion . . . 100 attended and 
the discussion was not merely 
theoretical, but very concretely 
on the state of youth revolt. It 
was obvious they wanted to dis- 
cuss the organizational conse- 


gide.^The audience ranged from 


quences of both the black revolu- 
tion jnd the . .,. 


TWO WORLDS 

By Raya Dunayevskaya 
Author of Marxism and Freedom 

Excerpts from a Lecture 

HUMANISM AND MARXISM 

Marx’s theory of liberation was unique in a way which illustrates 
why this discoverer of what has been called the materialist concep- 
tion of history insisted on calling his philosophy a new Humanism 
which, as he put it, is “distinguished both from idealism and 
materialism and at the same time constitutes their unifying truth.” 

On Religion, Alienation and Science 

Take the question of religion. No doubt all of you know Marx’s 
famous statement that religion is the opiate of the people. But how 
many know the context in which the expression appeared? It is one 
of the most beautiful passages in Marx’s writings Which discloses 
how human was his materialism, how majestic the historic sweep of 
his demand “to unmask human self-alienation in its secular form 
now that it has been unmasked in its sacred form.” Here is the 
whole passage: ' 

Religion is the sigh of the oppressed creature, the Sentiment 
of a heartless world, and the soul of soulless conditions. It is 
the opium of the people. The abolition of religion as the illusory 
happiness of men, is a demand for their real happiness ... 

Religion is only the illusory sun about which man revolves so 
long as he does not revolve about himself ... 

Man makes religion; religion does not make man. Religion is 
indeed man’s self-consciousness and self-awareness so long as he 
has not. found himself or has lost himself again. But man is not an 
abstract being, squatting outside the world. Man is the human 
world, state society. 

This Humanist view is what compelled him not only to separate 
himself from the religious view but also from the “vulgar” atheists. 
Instead, it was “the human world, state, society” that preoccupied 
him. Naturally, the human world is, primarily, concerned with, 
engaged in, material production. This is what Marx meant by “ma- 
terial”— the basic and primary conditions of human existence. Rooted 
in material production, in the relations of men at the point of pro- 
duction, are the legal property relations as well as its philosophic 
toncepts. 

.“It is not the consciousness of men that determines their exist- 
ence,” wrote Marx in the most often quoted, and most misunder- 
stood statement of his position, “but, on the contrary, their social 
existence that determines their consciousness.” Far from there being 
anything mechanical about this materialist conception of history, the 
truth 18131 social existence -determines - consciousness is not a confin- 
ing wall, but a doorway to the future, as well as an appreciation of 
the past, of how men molded history. Humanizing the Hegelian dia- 
lectic which, though openly declared to be the “source of all dia- 
lectic,” seemed to limit itself to thought alone as if thoughts were 
something “outside” the human being. Marx wrote that same year, 
regarding the Silesian weavers’ strike: “The wisdom of the German 
poor stands in inverse ratio to the wisdom of poor Germany.” 

* * v 

PIVOTAL TO the Hegelian concept of dialetical development 
through contradiction and to the Marxian concept of the materialist 
conception of history is this: the more degraded the worker, the 
more oppressed, the more alienated, the greater is his “quest for 
universality.” In this “quest for universality,” in this striving for 
freedom and the reconstitution of the wholeness of man, the prole- 
tariat transforms reality itself. 

Marx’s insistence that this was a scientific philosophy was 
backed up not alone with factual data, but, above all, with historic 
movement. Thus, in contrast to utopian socialism and to mechanical 
materialism, Marx’s- view was that there is neither anything “auto- 
matic” about the inevitability of socialism, nor “glorious” about 
science; it all depended on the human subject, on the revolutionary 
compulsions of the proletariat to transform reality by undermining 
the existing order and creating the new one. 

Marx’s vision of the pluri-dimensional in man as well as the 
creativity of his energies and passions — “the energizing principle,” 
he called it — came from the historic concept that masses in motion, 
not individual genius, are both passion for freedom transformed into 
energy and manifestation of universal “Reason.” Reason and Revo- 
lution are the inseparables in the transformation of reality. Never, 
for a single instant, did he take his eyes off the actual class strug- 
gles that would decide the fate of men. Just as it was men who 
made religion, not religion men, so it was they who developed sci- 
ence, not science them. The human being, not science, was the stuff 
of revolution. 

* * * 


LONG BEFORE Einstein formulated the principle of transfor- 
mation of mass into energy and showed that all elementary particles 
are made of the same stuff, energy— as against the 19th century 
concept of matter, the 20th century holds that “Matter exists be- 
cause energy assumes the form of elemental particles” — Marx 
warned against the direction science had been taking. A century 
before the atom was split, and out of it came not so much the great- 
est energy force on earth as the most destructive. Marx, in 1844, 
wrote: “To have one basis for life and another for science is a priori 
a lie.” 

We have been living this lie ever since with the result that Man, 
not just figuratively, but literally, faces his own destruction. The 
destructive forces come not only from science, but from the class 
structure of society. Indeed, it is the class structure which deter- 
mines the direction of science, even as it is this class structure 
which spews out of its dying self racism. 

The American Roots of Marxism: Against Racism 

Truth is always concrete, wrote the most idealist of bourgeois 
philosophers, Hegel. In practicing that principle, the most revolu- 
( Continued on Page 7) 
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Doing and Thinking | 

Many Gl Protestors Join 
L.A. Easter Anti-War March 

By Bernard Wendell 

LOS ANGELES, Calif. — There was a greater serious- 
ness and significance to the anti-war march here on Easter 
Sunday than is usual for Los Angeles. As in San Francisco, 
the march and the rally that followed emphasized the vital 
struggle of the American G.I. against the war. 


This was in sharp contrast both*® 1- 
to last April’s march through 
downtown L.A., Which left many 
of the participants wondering why 
they were attending just an- 
other peace march where nothing 
new was accomplished, and to 
October’s MacArthur Park rally, 
where many demonstrators seem- 
ed to be more interested in 
brawling with the cops up on 
street than in listening to the 
speakers down the hill. 

THOUSANDS OF PEOPLE 

I- witnessed a -humorous inci- 
dent. Many people waiting for 
the march, mainly students, cov- 
ered the outside wall of Liberty 
Savings. One group was sitting 
higher up on the bank’s sign. A 
guard came out of the building 
and motioned them aside. He 
smiled, “You can 
word ‘Liberty’,” he said. The 
amused protesters moved. 

At about 2 p.m., after vigorous 
chanting and drumming on the 
wall, the march began down Wil- 
shire Blvd. It was led by soldiers 
carrying the “G.I.s Against the 
War” banner and the American 
flag, followed by the black flag 
and the red flag. The soldiers 
were out of uniform but wore, 
white caps with red lettering to 
identify themselves. 

The first 40 minutes of the 
march were quite peaceful; we 
Chanted, “Hell no, we won’t go!” 
and invited the people watching 
us on the sidewalk to join us. 

A few of them did. 

When the vanguard of the 
march reached Lafayette Park, 
however, there was trouble. A 
fairly large group of Cuban 
emigres threw stones and at- 
tacked our line. We were also 
attacked by some members of the 
“Iron Cross Motorcycle Club,” 
who charged, screaming obsceni- 
ties and trying to provoke a 
fight. 

When we at last reached Mac- 
Arthur Park, we were greeted 
by Airmail 1/C Floyd Hof of 
March Airforce Base, who told 
us that he had informed his 
commanding officer, his psychia- 
trist, and his chaplain that he 
would never support the war in 
Vietnam. 

SOLDIERS SPOKE 

Many soldiers from the Air 
Force and other services spoke 
against the war. Some of them 
had already been to Vietnam 
where they learned to hate the 
war and then returned; some 
had not yet gone and promised 
they never would go. 

Their experiences with the 
Army, both in Vietnam and at 
home, and their emphasis on the 
fact that since the Paris negoti- 
ations began, one-third of the 
American soldiers killed have 
died and more bombs have drop- 
ped on South Vietnam than ever 
before, shattered the fairly wide- 
spread American fantasy that 
“the war is over.” 

The soldiers stressed how 
isolated the Army tries to make 
them feel and how desperately 
it tries to prevent them from 
getting together to oppose the 
war, either with fellow-soldiers 
or with civilians. They were 
very enthused by the solidarity 
of Die marchers behind them and 
with them. 

PRESIDIO 27 

They also talked about the 
Presidio 27, military prisoners 


tried for mutiny because they 
had a sit-in to protest intolerable 
conditions when no one would lis- 
ten to them and when a .suicidal 
prisoner was shot to death trying 
to escape. One of the prisoners’ 
lawyers also spoke on this sub- 
ject. 

Bishop Pike, the rebel Episco- 
palian priest, delivered a fiery 
anti- Vietnam war speech. He 
plunged the rally into laughter 
when he compared the U.S. in- 
volvement in Vietnam to that 
of a virtuous man who goes to 
a brothel, where he first feels 
guilty, then finds he is impotent, 
and then discovers that he can’t 
even pay. “We shouldn’t do it, 
we can’t do it, and we can’t af- 
ford it. I think that’s a good 

t "cover KiS^S “ *» *> 

MAO OUT OF PLACE 

Finally, just before the rally 
broke up, a Black Panther spoke. 
His comments on America were 
correct and non-racist. However, 
he then brought in a completely 
unnecessary and exaggerated ref- 
erence to Mao, whose Little Red 
Book he called “The invisible and 
invincible of 7Qftijmp > an 

Chinese.” 

There was relatively little re- 
sponse to this and many of the 
demonstrators, myself included, 
felt sure that it was entirely ir- 
relevant to our march and our 
struggle. v „ 

On this ambiguous note the re- 
turn marcel, began. 



YOUTH 


Students at Wildcats Talk About Unity 
of Action With Striking Auto Workers^ 


Mahwah Ford 

Columbia Univ., N.Y. — I 
never sensed any feeling on 
the part of the workers at 
Mahwah that we were “out- 
siders” and shouldn’t be 
there. Only two workers 
publicly questioned our pres- 
ence there, early in the 
strike, and several other 
workers immediately got up 
and defended us. 

There seemed a natural feeling 
of mutual alliance between white 
radical youth and workers. The 
workers had asked for our aid. 
And the support groups— so far— 
have been good about following 
the workers’ lead, instead of try- 
ing to shape the struggle in their 
own image. They were especially 
important in helping to get the 
wildcat off the ground, and break- 
ing down the isolation of the 
struggle that otherwise might 
have developed. 

A LOT TO LEARN 

Few of the whites, however, 
have gone over and tried to talk 
to any of the workers — N&L 
members excepted. I think it re- 
veals a failure on the part of 
white students to realize how 
much they could learn from talk- 
ing to the guys in the plant. But 
students at Columbia have been 
coming up to me and asking 
about the wildcat and Mahwah. 
The interest is definitely there. 

From the very beginning of the 


WSU Student Assistant's Organize 


DETROIT, Mich.— Student 
assistants at most universi- 
ties are being messed up by 
the administration. Wayne 
State University in Detroit 
is no exception The differ- 
ence is that the student as- 
sistants on this campus, par- 
ticularly those working in 
the library, are not standing 
j still. 

| A group of the library workers 
have banded together and are 
organizing to form a student as- 
sistants’ union. 

The Library Workers Union 
Organizing Committee (LWUOC) 
is now engaged in a struggle 
which may ultimately affect all 
students on campus. This fight 
is the ever-present battle for 
better conditions at work. These 
fall into three main categories 
— 1. wages, which are far below 
what is needed for a decent 
standard of living. 2. The need 
for a grievance procedure. 3. 
A guaranteed minimum number 
of hours per week. 

WAGES 

In the area of wages, any other 
part-time campus worker re- 
ceives at least $1.45 per hour 
as starting pay (already too 
low) as opposed to $1.35 for the 
part-time library worker. Part- 
time workers at the Detroit 
Public Library, who are at the 
university level academically, 
as we are, receive $1.85 per hour 
to start. After three months they 
automatically receive a raise to 
$1.90, and three months later to 
$1.95. 

Many library workers do not 
work as many hours as they 
would like to. Working ten or 
15 hours a week, these workers 
are, faced .with .the ridiculous 


wildcat there seemed no animos- 
ity towards the white workers in 
the plant, but rather a persistent 
recognition of the importance of 
white/black solidarity on labor 
issues. At the union-hall meetings 
I attended, it was the rank and 
file that first started to talk of the 
“struggle for human rights” and 
“our white brothers,” though the 
initial interest of the UBB leader- 
ship was in the specifically black 
aspects of the conditions in the 
Mahwah plant. 

NEED FOR SOLIDARITY 

These are workers, not stu- 
dents, who are engaged in a 
struggle where to fight means to 
risk losing one’s job, where the 
necessity of “winning” and the 
immediacy of the “repression” (a 
word student radicals use a lot, 
but have scarcely experienced) 
should they lose, brings home the 


realization that solidarity 3 Ss ‘ an 
absolute necessity. l ' >'• 

There was no talk of adventur- 
istic tactics, ' no romantic ' quasi- 
masochistic desire to get arrested, 
and a consistent concern to reach 
the white workers, iii order to 
counter the rumors that' both the 
union and management 1 > were 
spreading inside the plant! * « 
The fact that hundreds bt Work- 
ers will risk their jobs : ahd Stay 
out of the plant for a 1 wteefc (so 
far) over this issue entirely be- 
lies that oft-quoted assertion by 
the intelligentsia that workers are 
only interested in money. None— 
absolutely none— of the demands 
put forth by the UBB brings up 
the issue of money. All revolve 
around the question of the right 
to be treated as human beings on 
the job. The black movement as 
a whole is very important to this 
particular struggle. 


Chrysler Sterling 


Mi 


prospect of living and going to 
school on $20 per week. 

To rectify this situation, union 
organizers are demanding that 
there should be a guaranteed 
minimum number of hours that 
each assistant can work. 

GRIEVANCE PROCEDURES 

Finally, supervisors can and 
do hire and fire completely 
arbitrarily. There is no way that 
a fired employee can contest 
that decision — or any other 
decision of a supervisor. Clear- 
ly, a grievance procedure is in 
order. 

.Originally, the plan was to 
work only with library workers, 
but the response has been so 
enthusiastic from other depart- 
ments on campus that organizing 
has been expanded to include 
all WSU student assistants. 

In addition, a much-appreci- 
ated telegram of solidarity has 
been received from the library 
union recently organized at Col- 
umbia University. 

A letter was sent to the ad- 
ministration and an answer has 
been received which promises 
to include the LWUOC in admin- 
istration-student assistant negoti- 
ations. They have supposedly 
been planned for some time, but 
have conveniently not been men- 
tioned before organizing began. 

UNION, SDS AID 

The LWUOC is being aided 
in their struggle by Council 7 of 
the Michigan State Employees 
Union. Council 7 is acting in an 
advisory position, providing legal 
help and other forms of support. 
In addition, Wayne State SDS 
is helping us to organize workers. 

A beginning has been made 
and the next few weeks will tell 
if we are successful. 

—LWUOC Organizer 


Detroit, Mich. — SDS re- 
ceived a call from one of the 
wildcat strikers on Monday 
night asking for our support. 
The wildcat had been going 
on since the Thursday night 
shift had walked off over 
unsafe working conditions. 
The chapter voted to support 
the wildcat and went down 
to the picket lines. 

One of the first reactions I re- 
ceived from the workers was mis- 
trust and laughter. (Here were 
the students to right old wrcmgs.) 
However, after consistently oei’ng 
on the lines, morning, afternoon 
and night, as were other students 
from Ann Arbor, the iaughter-and 
mistrust changed. 

LINES OF COMMUNICATION 

As a safeguard to the wildcat- 
ters ,we sometimes manned the 
picket line for them because the 
company was trying to take pic- 
tures of all the strikers. By Tues- 
day evening there were real lines 
of communication opened be- 
tween ourselves and the workers. 
Talks were ranging from racism, 
to students’ feelings as opposed 
to workers’ feelings, to what your 
favorite beer was. 


The men I talked to seemed to 
recognize the significance of the 
black cahcus movement in De- 
troit. (The Sterling strikers were 
mostly white.) They all seemed to 
realize who their reai enemy was. 

Each one gave his personal 
feelings about the Doug Fraser's 
(head of Chrysler section of un- 
ion who had ordered men back to 
work), and Walter Reuthor’sj sell- 
out of their local for 'the’ last 
three years. Each recounted bit- 
terly exactly how “democratic” 
their local was. 

After one more uneventful night 
(there were no busts as there had 
been previously) the International 
called a meeting of the local. The 
men on the picket line invited us 
to come. The local voted to go 
back to work on the assumption 
that the 70 men fired would be 
reinstated to their 'jobs through 
the force of the International.. 

Some of the strike leaders felt 
that the International would prob- 
ably back down during negotia- 
tions, and also had a firm belief 
that the local must have auton- 
omy. They hoped to -continue the 
strike. However, the next morn- 
ing, the workers did go in and the 
wildcat was over for the moment. 

— N&L Student Picket 
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Berets Are Organizing Chicanos in Detroit 


Detroit, Mich. — The 
Brown Berets is an organiz- 
ation {pf kbung Chicanos who 
are ntt /longer accepting the 
role that 'white America has 
assigned Chicanos to play. 
Our main purpose here in 
Detroit I iis* ’ to organize the 
Chicano community around 
getting a more equal share 
of what this society has; to 
exchange this society for a 
better one. 

The motto of the Berets is to 
serve, observe and protect: to 
serve orally or physically the in- 
terest of the brown community; 
to observe all government agen- 
cies, national or local, especially 
the police, to see that Chicanos 
get fair treatment; and by pro- 
tect we mean to protect our com- 
munity by any means necessary. 
If possible non- violently, if not, 
any way the establishment will 
have it. 

GONZALES’ CASE 

The Detroit chapter is an out- 
growth of the main chapter of 
the Brown Berets in Los Angeles, 
which was organized during the 
high school blow-outs about a 
year and a half ago. 

At present we are deeply in- 
volved in the Fernando Gonzales’ 
case. He was a 16 year old youth 
who was arrested at a party 
where he had been drinking. Wit- 
nesses say he was hit by the pol- 
ice with a black jack, although 
the police claim he fell and hurt 
himself. Three days later he died. 

On April 10th, the Brown Berets 
held a demonstration at police 
headquarters, at which 125 people 
took ^rt. We met with the police 


commissioner’s assistant and ask- , 
ed that there be a Civilian Re- ! 
view Board investigation into the 
Gonzales ease. He said he would 
give us an answer, but we haven’t 
got one yet. 

We are now in the process of 
passing around a petition asking 
for the Civilian Review Board 
and leaflets in the community let- 
ting people know what type of 
justice a brown man can expect 
in this city. 

OTHER PROGRAMS 

At the same time we are also 
involved in other long range pro- 
grams, such as educational ones 
in which we are trying to educate 
the Chicano community both on a 
cultural level and a political one. 
We have a program around the 
high schools. Already half our or- 
ganization is high school students. 

We later hope to get with broth- 
ers in the plants and build cauc- 
uses like the black brothers are 


Detroit, Mich. — Roy Wil- 
kins spoke in Detroit recent- 
ly at the NAACP Freedom 
Dinner. His whole talk was 
on black people. He called 
the ideas of the young blacks 
wild. At the same time he 
said that the world needs 
young people with ideas. 
However, he wants young 
blacks to do like he has been 
doing, to adopt his ideas — to 


doing. At present we actively sup- 
port the farm workers’ grape boy- 
cott and their efforts to get de- 
cent wages and working condi- 
tions. 

We also later hope to get into 
programs more basic to our com- 
munity such as rent control, wel- 
fare, consumer protection etc. 
But we are still a young organiza- 
tion and still have to grow. 

We are looking for and will 
accept dialogue with the black 
community and whites, as long as 
they too are after the same goals 
we are. But as stated before, we 
are more interested in organizing 
the brown community first. 

The Detroit Chapter of the 
Brown Berets is located at 2500 
Howard on the west side. We wel- 
come all, especially Chicanos to 
come down and find out more 
about the Berets. 

Minister of Information 
Brown Berets 


wait for a change like he 
has been waiting. 

But it was not until young 
people, black and white, started 
with their “wild ideas” that any 
change came. He forgot to men- 
tion this. Mr. Wilkins said that 
old people have been fighting 
for years. But what did they re- 
ceive until young people joined 
in the fight with their ideas to 
get what we have today? 

$50,000 VS. $2,000 

Mr. Wilkins makes about 50 
grand a year and goes around 
the world with all expenses paid. 
He lives in a fine home. But 
Mr. Wilkins forgot to say that 
there are poor people in Amer- 
ica. They have to watch him and 
others enjoy life and hope one 
day everything will be ok. But 
young and old people realize 
this will never happen until you 
force this white man to share 
the pie. 

Mr. Wilkins said that guns 
should dot be used on the uni- 
versity campus. But it is the 
whites who first have had guns 
on campus to keep the blacks 
from attending. 

Mr. Wilkins didn’t say why 
there was so much trouble. He 
didn’t speak about the people 
in America who make less than 
$2,000 a year and support a 
family on it. 

These people, pay the same 
price for food as he does, and 
he makes $50,000. He forgot to 
mention the vast majority of 
black people and the many many 
white people who make less than 
$10,000 a year but still pay the 
same for clothes, foods, car, gas, 
electricity and so on. Some of 
these people pay more taxes 
than a man who has millions 
of dollars. 

POOR WON’T WAIT 

The poor people are realizing 
what is happening. They are the 
people whose money runs the 
country but who have been 
treated like dirt. And they want 
this to come to a halt. They 
will no longer listen to people 
like Mr. Wilkins who want us 
to still believe everything will 
be ok if we just wait and don’t 
do something for ourselves. 

Mr. Wilkins forgot to say that 
there will be trouble in America, 
and toe world, until justice flows 
like a mighty stream of water 
and shines tike toe sun from 
the heaven on man; until we are 
all treated like people no matter 
what toe color of our skin. 

I think he should have been 
trying to unify the people who 
are struggling for freedom and 
liberation from the hands of 
their oppressor instead Of hit- 
ting out at young people’s “wild 
ideas.”- 1 ’• •- 

— John Hanson 
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Wilkins Hits Young Blacks; 
Forgets Where Fight Is At 


TWO WORLDS 


HUMANISM AND MARXISM 

(Continued from Page 5) 

tionary philosopher, Marx, appeared “non-materialistic” to the self- 
styled American Marxists who tried evading the actual Civil War by 
covering themselves with the abstraction that they were opposed to 
“all slavery, wage and chattel.” 

Marx’s reply to these would-be adherents was that, if this was 
Marxism, he was not a Marxist. Truth is always concrete. The 
greater affinity of ideas turned out to be between Marx and the 
American Abolitionists, both regarding their total opposition to 
slavery and their recognition that what defaced America could only 
be regenerated through association with black revolutionaries. Or, as 
the great New England Oppositionist, Wendell Phillips, put it, Oppo- 
sitionists were 10 feet tall because they stood on the shoulders of 
the Negro slaves following the North Star to freedom. 

Long before the civil war was in the offing, Marx argued that 
intellectuals were held in tow by the ruling class in their unaware- 
ness of the origins of language itself and use of certain words. Thus, 
they used the word, Negro, and the word, slave, as if toey were 
synonyms. “A Negro is a Negro,” Marx argued. “He only becomes 
a slave under certain conditions.” Conditions created, not by them, 
but their exploiters, who, furthermore, exuded the racist language 
as rationale for continuation of slavery. 

* * * 

THE YEAR was 1847. By the time John Brown led the attack on 
Harper’s Ferry (on January 11, 1860), Marx wrote Engels that the 
biggest event in the world was “the movement of the slaves in 
America started by the death of John Brown.” When, toe following 
year, the Civil War finally broke out, Marx threw himself into toe 
battle spreading the words of the American Abolitionists in England 
and in Germany. The British proletariat had self-mobilized itself to 
stop their bourgeosie from flirting with the Southern oligarchy. 
Under the impact of the Civil War in the United States and the 
strikes in Britain and France as well as the Polish rebellion, the first 
International Working Men’s Association was established, with Karl 
Marx in its leadership. 

Nor was the International’s support of the North limited to 
writing letters to President Lincoln, or even extolling Abolitionism. 
No, it transformed, that is to say, made more concrete Marx’s con- 
cepts of labor’s self-development, by extending them to the question 
of race: “Labor in the white skin cannot be free so long as labor 
in the black skin is branded.” This wasn’t mere rhetoric. Marx 
proved its truth by showing that it was only after the abolition of 
slavery that the first-national trade union was established in the 
United States. And this National Labor Union headed by Sylvis soon 
joined the International Working Men’s Association. Deep indeed are 
the American roots of Marxism. Their long burial can no more 
exorcise them from American history than the exorcism of the true 
history of black revolt could withstand today’s tidal wave of revolts. 

* * * 

MARX LIVED at just such a time of crisis as we are witness to 
today. That is what makes him so contemporary. He has something 
to say to us. Let us listen. Marx was asked why had he broken with 
bourgeois society into which he had been born; what need had he to 
become a radical? His answer was that no man is whole when the 
social order is so alien, and to end alienations, one must become a 
radical, for “To be a radical means to grasp something at its root. 
The root of mankind is man.” 

It still is. 


Administrators Disrupt Education 


LOS ANGELES, Calif.— 
There is something about the 
whole school system that 
makes a teacher feel he is 
being caught in a wedge that 
gets tighter and tighter with 
the passing of years. The 
more a teacher conforms to 
the status, quo the happier he 
will be and the less resis- 
tance he will get. I find that 
there is no place for indi- 
viduality and less for cre- 
ativity. 

Last semester during the Mexi- 
can student walk-outs and the 
resulting polarization of the east- 
side faculties many liberal and 
radical-minded teachers were 
afraid to voice their opinions as 
a result of the high-pitched at- 
mosphere of reaction. 

This shaky feeling of losing 
one’s job for taking a radical 
stand is a result of the reaction- 
ary administrators. The system 
is top-heavy with administrators. 
It seems that the larger the 
school system becomes, twice as 
many administrators are needed 
to tell the teacher and students 
what to do. This is becoming un- 
bearable for the classroom 
teacher and deadly for the sub- 
ject matter he must teach. 

As it is we have the students 
for forty-five minutes a day. The 
constant interruptions caused by 
the administration in toe form 
of shortened schedules, roll call, 
monotonous assemblies, athletic 
events, etc., etc., all cut the 
class period down to a minimal 


period in which we are to teach 
our subject matter. 

The antiquated system of home 
room with roll calls, senseless 
bulletin reading, making out reg- 
istration cards by toe dozens for 
every office in the school is a 
waste of time and students know 
it. 

During the course of the week 
there are constant mimeoed re- 
minders from the counselor’s of- 
fice . . . not to mention the piles 
of trash that stream in from 
“downtown.” These reminders, 
of course, originate from the ad- 
ministrator’s desk as he sits in 
his easy chair divising methods 
for his next promotion which 
will ensure a boat for his next 
vacation. 

High School Teacher 
Los Angeles 
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(Continued from Page 1) 
Cornell. Bomb threats were made 
against black students. Black stu- 
dents decided that they had to 
take action. They entered the 
hall at 6 a.m. on April 19, un- 
armed. 

A few hours later a large group 
offrat boys attempted to break 
in and attack the demonstrators. 
It was at this point that the black 
students felt that they had no 
choice but to arm themselves in 
self-defense. No black student 
was violent at any point; only 
the defenders of “law and order” 
were. 

BLACK STUDIES 

The faculty at Cornell who re- 
signed, complaining about the 
“violence,” were trying to ob- 
scure the real demands of the 
black students, not only at Cor- 
nell, but at the scores of other 
schools where black student pro- 
tests have begun. Two demands 
have stood out across the coun- 
try: black studies and open ad- 
missions. The demand for black 
studies was raised in both the 
. North and in the South, and col- 
lege administrators quickly pro- 
claimed that they were all for 
it — on their own terms. 

Black students, however, de- 
manded that they control the 
programs, because they know all 
too well that there is not a single 
educator in the United States who 
has not been brainwashed by 
white society. This the adminis- 
trations could not acept. 

Radicals for years have called 
for the teaching of the true his- 
tory of the black people in the 
United States, and have gotten 
nowhere. But the mass activity 
of the black students in just a 
few weeks has forced every 
school to face this demand. The 
power of this demand to mobilize 
thousands of black students 
makes clear both the complete 
failure of “liberal” education, and 
the importance of understanding 
black history to the movement 
today. 

Just as the demand for black 
history controlled by black stu- 
dents has infuriated the college 
administrations, so has the de- 
mand for open admission. 
Whether the demand has been for 
admission of “all black, Chicano, 
and Third World Students” who 
apply, or for “all working class 
students,” the college presidents 
and boards of trustees have been 
■ absolutely opposed. 

The result has been to make 
even more obvious the elite and 
racist nature of the American 
universities. At Cornell, for ex- 
ample, the black students num- 
ber 250 out of a total enrollment 
of 14,000 — less than 2% of the 
student body. This is not unusual. 

APRIL REVOLTS 

Student revolts in April have 
shown the beginnings of a new 
relationship between black and 
white on campus. At Cornell, a 
massive sit-in by thousands of 
white students turned the tide of 
faculty opinion in suport of the 
black demonstrators, after a pre- 
vious faculty vote had called for 
a hard line. At Harvard, the dem- 
onstration called by SDS was 
joined by black students who 
added a student-controlled black 
studies program to the original 
demands. 

And even where there wasn’t 
actual unity, the combined ac- 
» tions of black and white students 
made the offensive much stronger 
than it could have been other- 
wise. 

A new and sometimes conflict- 
ing relationship was also begun 
between the activists and the 
“moderates,” about whom the 
Nixon administration is always 
talking. At Harvard, the sit-in 
begun by a few hundred was 
turned into a massive strike of 
thousands, as moderates joined 


to act against the brutality of the 
police raid, in which 50 were 
hospitalized, and against the reve- 
lation of Harvard’s CIA ties in 
the documents captured and pub- 
lished by the demonstrators. 

Nixon, however, has not given 
up on the moderates. His admin- 
istration has been trying desper- 
ately to revive a mood of old time 
McCarthyism, by encouraging the 
worst and most racist elements 
on the campuses. At a few 
schools he has had some success, 
but for the most part even the 
moderates don’t want him. He 
has done nothing but alienate 
youth and blacks since he took 
office. 

The moderates have not been 
the only new group which has 
failed to go Nixon’s way. The re- 
volt has reached down into the 
high schools and even into gram- 
mar schools. In New York City, 
black, Puerto Rican and white 
high school students have staged 
hundreds of separate walkouts, 
demanded new courses and new 
teachers, and published scores 
of underground papers. 

WORKERS, STUDENTS 

Another headache for Nixon 
is the appearance of new links 
between workers and students. At 
Michigan State University, black 
students occupied the cafeteria 
for two days and won the demo- 
tion of racist supervisors who 
had discriminated against black 
workers. They demanded promo- 
tion not only for the black work- 
ers who were harassed, but also 
for the white workers who sup- 
ported the'jjfa'cks. 

This new relationship has ex- 
tended to workers outside the un- 
iversity as well. Students sup- 
ported auto workers, wildcats at 
Sterling Heights, Mich., and at 
Mahwah N.J. (See stories on pp. 
1, 6). All of these actions have 
driven more nails into the coffin 
of the university as it used to be. 

There was a time, not too long 
ago, when despite the class na- 
ture of the institutions of higher 
learning, they remained a pre- 
serve of free thought, at least 
when it was encased in ivory tow- 
ers. Thus, a Dr. Pusey of Har- 
vard, at a high stage in the Cold 
War, still knew how to keep the 
doors of his school closed to Sen- 
ator Joseph McCarthy. Now, he 
is the one who brings the cops 
onto his elite campus to revenge 
himself on the SDS students who 
would expose Harvard’s CIA 
connections. 

OLD UNIVERSITY 

The presidents, the boards of 
trustees and regents, the senior 
faculty — all those who are de- 
termined to preserve the old, 
elitist and racist concepts of a 
university — are engaged in an 
even more frantic rearguard ac- 
tion. Seven state legislatures 
have in recent months passed 
new laws to punish student reb- 
els. Police have been brought on- 
to campus after campus where 
they have never been before. 
Several schools have taken to the 
old anti-labor tactic of getting 
an injunction from a friendly 
judge to oust protestors from 
campus buildings. 

All these measures will, of 
course, harass the movement. 
That is what they are designed 
to do. But the tide of history is 
just not on Nixon’s side. 

The police who have been sent 
rampaging over campuses large 
and small, black and white, Ivy- 
League and city college — will 
soon realize that the Movement 
has gained a great momentum 
of its own. The bourgeois institu- 
tions of education have been so 
thoroughly shaken up already, 
that they can never return to 
“business as usual.” At the same 
time the Movement will, of neces- 
sity, develop Reason far beyond 
campus borders. • ■* 


By Peter Mallory 


The Fall of DeGaulle 


The first to cushion the 
shock of De Gaulle’s fall was 
his alleged opponent who be- 
came acting President, Alain 
Poher. Instead of dismissing, 
he maintained the Gaullist 
Cabinet headed by Premier 
Maurice Couve de Murville 
who had been the very one to 
threaten “chaos” if the elec- 
torate dared vote “No” to 
De Gaulle’s demands for au- 
thoritarian “reforms” of the 
Cabinet. 

The second shock absorber 
was provided by the Commu- 
nist Party and the unions led 
by it who had willingly con- 
sented not to go through with 
the traditional May 1 celebra- 
tions “in order not to pro- 
voke the Right.” And while 
the so-called Left were “pre- 
paring for 1972,” Gaullists 
promptly rallied around Pom- 
pidou. 

As unceremoniously as De 
Gaulle had dismissed Premier 
Pompidou just as soon as he 
showed he could put the reins 
on the restless French pro- 
letariat last May with prom- 
ises of concessions, so the 
cynical bourgeoisie tipped the 
scales against De Gaulle now 
that they were sure there was 
going to be no revolution. 

It is true that the Left like- 
wise voted against De Gaulle’s 
move to further arbitrary rule. 
And, just as soon as the “No” 
vote of the electorate was 
known, many took to the 
streets to celebrate. The 
greater truth, however, is that 
once the near-revolution of 
last May was aborted, those 


elements led, and could only 
lead, not only to a new lease 
on life for the bourgeoisie, but 
to also infuse in it a new con- 
fidence of being able to do 
without the strong man who 
twice saved them from revolu- 
tion, but now had become an 
impediment in the way of 
“free enterprise.” 

Thus, the cost of “20 year 
indicative planning” and 
“force frappe” only proved 
that France was but half the 
economic power of Germany. 

Thus, maintaining French 
glory included France devot- 
ing 1.64 percent of national 
revenue to French Africa 
where super-rich America 
would not even give anywhere 
near 1 percent of its national 
income to the Third World. 

Thus, the May events which 
had truly shaken up France 
meant that now De Gaulle 
would have to go through with 
his “profit sharing plan” with 
workers whereas, as Paul Hu- 
velin, President of the National 
Council of Employers, euphe- 
mistically put it, what was 
needed was “restoring the 
competitiveness of our enter- 
prises.” Of course, this is its 
illusion, that it can both do 
without De Gaulle and with- 
out mass support, but the 
bourgeoisie is ready to play 
Russian roulette. Trade, tour- 
ism, and investment will 
surely come back — they hope, 
especially if they make the 
proper obeissance to NATO, 
the Common Market, and “Eu- 
ropean unity.” 

It will first now be seen. 


however, that it wasn’t De 
Gaulle, but continental, Eu- 
rope, who opposed Great Brit- 
ain’s entry into the Common 
Market while maintaining its 
own “Commonwealth.” It will 
first now be seen that capital-, 
ist Europe is as little prepared 
for “unity” with itself, as 
China is for unity with Russia. 

As for the seeming sudden 
softness of West Germany that 
says it is now ready to re- 
value the mark— something it 
refused to do when there, was 
the run on French goM after 
last May — the liberal ;New 
Statesman was right when it 
wrote (May 2) that “another- 
summer of money chasing 
short-term profits from coun- 
try to country could put a 
far worse strain on the in- 
ternational monetary system 
than an end-of-term revalua- 
tion would put on the West 
German Government.” 

The truly new in De Gaulle’s 
fall is not so much that he 
has lost out to the class he 
has so well represented till 
now, but that France, as a 
whole, has lost out to West 
Germany that will now begin 
to assert its superior economic 
strength throughout Europe. It 
has ever been so when a revo- 
lutionary situation has been 
missed as was the case last 
Spring, 

The point now is: can the 
unity of student and labor, 




achieved briefly in France last • 
May, be recaptured and ex- 2 
tended in Europe, especially • 
West Germany? 2 


• Soviet Anti-Semitism 

Trofim K. Kichko writes 
dirty anti-Semitic books which 
are published in the Soviet 
Union. To do this he must 
have the permission of the 
Government, which controls 
such matters. Since they per- 
mit it, they must endorse his 
views. 

In 1963, Kichko wrote “Ju- 
dasim Without Embellish- 
ment.” 12,000 copies were pub- 
lished. It was universally at- 
tacked by clear headed people 
in the “West” and even by 
leading European and Ameri- 
can Communists. In 1964 even 
the Soviet Communist Party 
attacked him for his anti- 
Semitism, but he is back in 
favor. 

His new book, “Judaism and 
Zionism” is now published in 
Ukranian by the Enlighten- 
ment Society of Kiev, a gov- 
ernment-sponsored agency for 
the advancement of knowl- 
edge. 

The first edition of 60,000 
copies signifies this crudely 
anti-Semitic work as having 
the government seal of ap- 
proval. The reasons are ob- 
vious. The Soviet support of 
the feudal Arab oil kingdoms 
demands that the Arab people 
devote their energies toward 
the destruction of Israel, rath- 
er than overthrow their own 
Arab theocratic feudal re- 
gimes. Without a word of criti- 
cism of the reactionary Arab 
governments, the book, in- 
stead, makes Zionism and 
Jews synonymous, seeing the- 
ocracy only in Israel: “Judaism 
and Zionism have become the 
ideological foundations of the 
militaristic semi-theocratic re- 
gime in Israel and its aggres- 
sive actions directed against 
the Arab peoples in the Near 
East.” 

It would be interesting to 


hear from Waldeck Rochet, 
General Secretary of the 
French Communist Party, and 
Luigi Longo, who holds Rue 
same post in the Italian party, 
both of whom condemned 
Kichko in the past. 

t- * * 

Irish Revolt 

Open conflict between the 
Catholic minority and the 
Protestant Government of 
Northern Ireland has been rag- 
ing for weeks. The demonstra- 
tors, demanding full civil 
rights — one man one vote and 
a radical revision of the hous- 
ing laws — have brought about 
the resignation of Premier 
Terrence O’Neill and the elec- 
tion to the British Parliament 
of Bernadette Devlin, a 21- 
year-old girl, a civil rights 
worker from Mid-Ulster. 

In this day and age, only 
property owners are permitted 
to vote. And for the poverty- 
striken Catholics, home owner- 
ship is almost impossible. 

Miss Bernadette Devlin 
came on the political scene 
through the struggle for civil 
rights. A seat in Parliament 
opened up through the death 
of the member from Mid-Ul- 
ster. Her campaign started 
only 11 days before the elec- 
tion when Kevin Agnew, the 
Republican candidate, with- 
drew, leaving the field open 
to the Unionist government 
candidate. Running as an in- 
dependent, she appealed for 
unity and justice and won the 
election by 4,300 votes. 

She took Parliament by 
storm and made her maiden 
speech on the day she was 
seated, an act unprecedented 
in the House of Commons. 
“There never was born an 
Englishman who understands 
the Irish people” she ex- 
claimed. “I came here to 
speak for the poor people, 
Protestant as well as Catho- 




lie, all oppressed by the so- 
ciety of landlords who, by 
ancient charter of Charles II, 
still hold the rights of ordi- 
nary people of Northern Ire- 
land over such things as fish- 
ing rights and the paying of 
the most ridiculous and exor- 
bitant land rents, although 
their families have lived for 
generations on their land.” 

She had taken her seat 
fresh from the rioting in Bog- 
side, the Catholic slum of Lon- 
donderry. “I was building bar- 
ricades to keep the police out 
of Bogside,” she told Parlia- 
ment, “because I knew it was 
not safe for them to come in. 

I saw that night on the Bog- 
side with my own eyes, 1,000 
policemen come in a military 
formation to that economically 
and socially distressed area, 5 
six, then 12 abreast, like wild • 
Indians screaming their heads • 
off to terrorize the inhabit- J 
ants.” • 

Under the Special Powers • 
Act of Northern Ireland, the J 
police are permitted to arrest • 
without warrant; imprison J 
without charge or trial; enter • 
and search homes without { 
warrant at any hour; declare • 
curfews and prohibit all meet- 2 
ings; permit punishment by • 
flogging; deny trial by jury; 2 
deny legal advice to prison- • 
ers; prohibit inquests; pro- 
hibit circulation of any news- 8 * 
paper; arrest any person on, 2 
suspicion alone. * 

Although Premier O’Neill • 
made some attempt to have J 
his ultra-conservative Union- • 
ist Party grant some of the * 
demands of the Catholic mii- • 
nority, his party would not • 
concede that anything was • 
wrong and he was forced to • 
resign. His successor, Robert J 
Chichester-Clark, is a spine- • 
less unknown politican who is J 
not likely to change conditions • 
for the Catholic minority. 5 
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WORKER'S JOURNAL 

By Charles Denby, Editor 

Workers Discuss ‘Black Manifesto’ 

Many black workers in my shop have been raising questions 
about the proposal of James Forman and the Manifesto of the 
National Black Economic Development Conference. They spoke 
especially, about one of the paragraphs that had been quoted in 
the daily press where Forman had stated that any class analysis of 
the U.S. shows very clearly that black people are the most op- 
pressed group of people inside the U.S., that we have suffered the 
most from “racism and exploitation, cultural degradation and lack 
of political power.” 

It follows, the Manifesto concluded, from the laws of revolution, 
that the most oppressed will make the revolution. This is partly 
true, some workers said, but it is not just the most oppressed race 
in a given society, but the most oppressed layer of people in 
a society that are the most potentially revolutionary force. 
SYMPATHY OR GUILTY CONSICENCE? 

Some black workers were puzzled why the leaders of so many 
capitalist white churches seem to be somewhat sympathetic to this 
Black Manifesto. One said, “The guilt consciences of these rich 
white ministers must have been aroused by the revolt of the black 
people and white students all over this country. Many of the min- 
isters hope that giving something to Forman and his followers is the 
best way- to keep the lid on the boiling pot.” Nobody believes they 
will give $500 million. 

“The economic development program should begin with or- 
ganizing the unorganized workers,” said another worker, “because 
the labor leaders are certainly not going to organize them. The hos 
pita! workers in South Carolina and all ovwAhe South are fighting 
and dying to be organized, because the official labor movement is 
not a part of the revolutionary struggle any longer. It is part of 
big business.” 

As far as money for the National Black Economic Development 
Conference goes, workers felt the capitalists could easily tell the 
white churches’ leaders to accept the demand. They always have 
plenty of tricks up their sleeves. 

TAXES AND TRANSITIONS 

While this discussion was going on, another worker came up 
to. read Drew Pearson’s column in that day’s paper to us. Pearson, 
he said, claimed that ex-President LBJ was receiving $375,000 from 
the government for his “transition period.” It was stated that he 
also would get $22,000 retirement for being a Senator, and $80,000 
as a retired President. 

One of the workers, hearing this, shook his head. “Damn,” he 
said, “and then they won’t cut our taxes, and tell us they need more 
No wonder we’re in a crisis today.” He said he had read somewhere 
that Forman accused the churches and synagogues in this country 
of having as much money as General Motors. Somehow, $500 mil- 
lion did not seem like much, compared to the money capitalists 
throw a round on everything important to them. 

MASSES VS. SCHEMES 

The other section of the Manifesto that brought about discus- 
sion was the section that said in Africa today there is a great 
suspicion of black people in this country, and that this is a correct 
suspicion since most of the Negroes who have left the States for 
work in Africa usually work for the Central Intelligence Agency 
or the State Department. 

The workers were willing to accept this, and the beginning' of 
Forman’s next paragraph, where he stated that the time is short, 
and it is time to stop mincing words. They agreed that “no op- 
pressed people ever gain their liberation until they are ready to 
fight”— but they did not accept Forman's conclusion that this means 
using “whatever means are necessary, including the use of force 
and power of the gun to bring down the colonizer.” One worker 
said,. “That’s just plain suicide. We don’t have the guns the power 
structure has.” 

The main problem with most organizations, another worker 
said, is that the leadership is separated from the ranks by a wide 
gulf. They never tell the masses what they are thinking. “They are 
always coming in with their big scheme.” 

What is needed is masses in motion, and they are ready to 
go Into motion. But they want it big. They want it concrete. And 
they want a total change, a new society. They want production 
changed. They want freedom to a man, individual freedom, where 
every man, woman and youth will have a say in how a new society 
will work. 

That is the answer to creating something, entirely new — one 
more scheme isn’t. 
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Labor — Black , Brown and White 
— Is Moving In Factory 

By Andy Phillips * 

Ten of the most prominent grape growers in California have finally been com- 
pelled to talk with the Farm Workers Union. This marks not only the first major 
break in the three-year strike-boycott by the farm workers, but a totally new stage in 
the labor movement. Even in the best days of the CIO, the movement was never able 
to organize the “factory in the field.” From the start, La Huelga has been masses in 
motion. What started out as a “National Question” — the conditions of the Mexican- 
Americans who worked in the vineyards in California — has related itself to labor; , to 
other farm workers throughout the country; to the civil rights movement; and to still 
other strata through the nationwide boycott. It has stimulated the organization of the 
Mexican-American youth, Brown Berets. It developed international ties when dock- 
workers in Sweden and Britain refused to unload cargoes of grapes, in solidarity with 

the strike. 

The Charleston, South Carolina 
strike of hospital workers, which 
has been going on since March 
20, is also on the verge of an 
entirely new stage. As we go to 
press, the longshoremen have 
threatened to shut down the port 
of Charleston (the fifth largest 
on the Atlantic seaboard) and 
paralyze the city, in support of 
the hospital workers. 

5,000 STRIKE 

While it has been impossible 
for the press to ignore these two 
significant strikes to “organize 
the unorganized,” the vast num- 
ber of wildcat strikes that erupt 
weekly throughout this country 
go largely unreported by either 
the daily or labor press. The mer- 
est idea of their extent is the 
U.S. Dept, of Labor report of 
some 5,000 strikes in 1968 — the 
highest total in 15 years. 

In Michigan alone, there were 
over 300,000 workers on strike 
last year, for an average 
of 26,100 a month. Most of these 
strikes were over conditions of 
work, including major strikes 
over speed-up and safety, such 
as hit Chrysler’s Dodge plant, 
and the copper miners in the up- 
per peninsula who have been out 
on strike since last August. On 
the National scene, the Anaconda 
copper miners’ strike continues 
its death battle into the second 
year. 

The extent of the strikes this 
year already covers almost every 1 
industry, and every part of the 
country. In February the coal 
miners shut down coal produc- 
tion throughout all of West Vir- 
ginia. In Richmond near San 
Francsico, the oil workers were 
o'> strike at the same time that 
San Francisco State College er- 
upted — and joined picket forces. 
The following month, University 
of Buffalo students helped South 
Buffalo Railway strikers picket 
their Bethlehem Steel plant. 
Utility workers in San Jose re- 
cently struck the utility company 
for the first time in their 102 
year history. 

BLACK CAUCUSES 

The facts of life show that 
rank and file workers — white 
as Well as black— are demanding 
different conditions of wvrk and 
life. There is no doubt that the 
black workers have been in the 
vanguard of the new movement 
from below. Independent black 
worker caucuses have been 
springing up throughout the coun- 
try, in all unions, and nowhere 
with more strength than in the 
UAW. 

But white and black have been 
marching together in picket lines 
everywhere. And one of the most 

(Centiaaed on fqgct S) : 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Direct Report 

Prague Spring 1969: the 
National Squeeze Continues 

Prague, Czechoslovakia — For those who reared any 
illusions about his person, the Communist Party new first 
secretary, Dr. Husak, made his path entirely clear by in- 
troducing immediately three harsh measures. First, he 
suppressed nine journals (with a total circulation of about 
one million copies) most of them belonging either to 
writers, journalists or students. He firmly believes an 
important part of the “rightist counter-revolution” last 
year was inspired by journalists. 

Then he let the Federal gov-® 

ernment proceed with a whole- 
sale rise of prices and he himself 
promised “a deep new look at 
the enonomy”. And third, he 
allowed for a mass comeback 
of profanated officials, chased 
from their party posts during 
last year’s spring. 

FIFTIES AGAIN? 

Not one single “progressive” 

— or what has been left of this 
famous group — is known to 
have battled against any of these 
measures. They may be power- 
less, but not one of them can 
be said to have even protested 
in any way against the direction 
the domestic policy has taken in 
Czechoslovakia. . 

And that direction reminds 
one not of the Novotny period, 
which in its last months was al- 
most more liberal to the press 
than the present regime, but of 
the ill-famed fifties. In fact, an 
attentive observer is forced to 
draw the conclusion that in 
most respects a neo-Stalinism is 
taking roots for the decade to 
come. 

Certainly, some ways are not 
as . barbarous as they used to be 
at the time, and we can believe 


politicians protesting against the 
accusations of intending to re- 
turn to the fifties. 

The term itself is a nightmare 
for the Czechs and there is no 
doubt that no trial like that 
of the Slansky group could be 
repeated. 

BAD OMENS SEEN 

But nonetheless, articles pub- 
lished by the party’s central or- 
gan, Rude Pravo, in which state 
security forces are being white- 
washed and those of them who 
resisted the Russian invasion 
threatened with court proce- 
dures, are a very bad omen. 

It is not only the members 
of the security forces who are 
being “rehabilitated”. Prague 
radio, now under as much party 
and state control as the only 
television channel is, had to 
make public apologies to those 
it has cited as traitors last 
August. 

They are back again in in- 
fluential posts and instrumental 
now in what may come sooner 
than most observers believe: the 
official revocation of the con- 
demnation of Russian; invasion, 
(Continued on Page Z) 
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Italian Workers In African Civil War 


Occupy Apartment in First 
Blow to Fill Vacant Housing 


Milan, Italy — Finally, the 
grotesque war between Bi- 
afr^ and Nigeria has really 
reached front-page headlines 
here, but it took the near 
death ,pf 29 people working 
for an Italian company to 
do it. 

Undoubtedly most people in the 
U;S. have read that 18 workers of 
the Italian oil company — AGIP — 
wffjf condemned to death, while 
another il have died in the midst 
oLthc warfare. 

I want to make it clear from 
tha beginning that the disaster has 
nqt|iin^ to do with racism, 
although it is raising its ugly head 
in 'this case, but with the exploita- 
tion fey the capitalist class of the 
wcidyng class. 

jin this case, the Italian gov- 
eroijjcnt and its public-private 
cqippany — the AGIP, in which the 
major , part of the investments 
coipe from the government and 
the rest from private companies 
—are responsible. 

WORKERS KEPT IGNORANT 

4n$t as the Biafran government 
could not know what it means 
for a worker from the West to 
escape from his job and then 
perhaps remain unemployed for 


geies mayorality election be- 
c3ipp known, it seemed as 
though reason and truth had 
vanished. 

On one side was Sam Yorty, 
the incumbent mayor. In office 
for eight years. 

PRIMARY DEFEAT 

When he was first elected he 
posed' as sort of a liberal. He is 
actually a registered Democrat 
whose closest friends are Repub- 
licans. Yorty tried to get an ap- 
pointment with the Nixon admin- 
istration but when he was turned 
down, he decided that being 
ma,Vor was better than nothing at 
all. So he decided to run again. 

:!H < 

ta the primaries, one of the 
City Councilmen, James Bradley, 
a ‘ black, polled an amazing 40 
percent of the vote as against 27 
lucent for Yorty. 

Yorty moved quickly and em- 
phatically, first of ail on the j 
racial question. He played heav- 1 
ily; pp .the law and order theme. 
He asserted that a great number 
of ,, policemen would leave the 
force If Bradley was mayor. And 
of course the student unrest came j 
In for its share of slander. 

BRADLEY’S CAMPAIGN 

JEfradley, on the other hand, 
conducted a dignified campaign. 

I filter it was tod djgnified. He 
campaigned against corruption in 
gmferntoent. Every two bit poli- ’ 
tfrfah does exactly the same 
thing. ■ . 

Bradley received the support - of 
the, official AFL-CIO but they ac- 
tually did very little in the way 
of iContributioBS or leg work. He 
also received the support of the 
largest LOs Angeles newspaper, 
the L.A. Times, the two largest 
T. Vo stations , a number of prom- 
inent, Republicans, and — as bap- 


who knows how many years, so 
an Italian worker could not know 
what it means to be in the midst 
of a war in Africa. 

In fact, reading the letters 
published in magazines here of 
these workers to their relatives, 
one sees that one of the things 
they were most worried about 
was that the company refused 
to let them know what was going 
on there. 

What really happened? The AGIP 
was warned that open warfare 
would break out, but it ordered 
its workers to dismount the ma- 
chinery and carry it away before 
leaving their camps. It seems ex- 
tremely doubtful that these work- 
ers were mercenaries (even if 
the Nigerian workers had the 
good sense to escape rather than 
dismount machinery). In a sim- 
ilar situation, who wouldn’t use 
an arm if they bad one? 

At the same time, the Biafran 
government gave the Italian and 
West German governments more 
than enough time to intervene 
directly — aknost exactly a month. 
Instead, they sent priests to do 
their diplomatic work, let the 
Catholics send off a ship full of 
food and medicine for the Biaf- 
rans and then made an agreement 


pens in California politics these 
days — the support of some well- 
known movie stars. 

There is no doubt that he went 
after the labor vote and the Mex- 
ican-American vote. He supported 
the Herald Examiner strike, and 
the grape boycott in behalf of the 
agricultural workers’ union. The 
black vote was his without ques- 
tion. Yorty didn’t even try for 
that 17 percent block of votes. 

The result of the election was: 
Yorty, 54 per cent, Bradley, 46 
per Cent. To most of the active 
Bradley supporters it was a stag- 
gering blow. All the polls indi- 
cated that Bradley would win by 
at least 8 to 10 percent. 

It is easy to get hung up on the 
purely statistical results, and not 
to see the positive elements in 
the situation. The outstanding 
fact is that Bradley, a black man, 
received 46 per cent of the vote, 
though the Negro vote only totals 
17 per cent. 

i NO NEW DAY, YET 

Yorty had to mobilize all the 
forces at his command to get his 
54 per cent. It was the largest 
voter turnout in L.A. history. Vot- 
j ers that voted for him four and 
eight years ago are gone to his 
kind forever. His support came 
mainly from those who supported 
Barry Goldwater and Ronald 
Reagan. That vote has stayed 
fairly constant. 

t Bradley forces, on the other 
I hand, included many participat- 
j ing in politics for the first time, 
as well as young people who had 
been active in both the McCarthy 
and Kennedy, campaign. Labor it- 
self, timidly I must admit, came 
j out for the black man. The white 
workers in the small shop in 
| which I. work were for Bradley. 

It was not a new day, but 
there are new beginnings. 


with Nigeria to stop the war 
around these camps in order to 
have enough time to look for 
corpses. 

“PEACEFUL CO-EXISTENCE” 

The Biafrans were perfectly 
correct in asking why there were 
not immediate and direct nego- 
tiations with Biafra and why the 
Italian government never inter- 
vened to stop the sale of arms 
by England and Russia to Nigeria 
— a good example of how peace- 
ful coexistence does function. 

The Italian government was 
afraid because they are worried 
about their international relations 
with the West and because the 
Nigerian government was threat- 
ening to throw out the AGIP if 
Biafra was recognized. This 
means serious economic losses 
and the repatriation of around 
10,000 Italian workers, technicians 
and employees now in Nigeria, 
who would then be unemployed. 

TIME TO STOP 

There are still a lot of myster- 
ies to be cleared up in all of 
this, but the general situation is 
clear enough. Africa has been 
exploited for centuries. 

First they carried away the 
people as slaves. This policy was 
changed because it was discov- 
ered that it was more important 
to have people there in order to 
carry away the mineral and ag- 
ricultural wealth of the continent. 

Now these capitalist-imperial- 
ists have decided to exploit and 
let die even their own people in 
these countries. It is time to stop 
all of this exploitation of man 
by man by changing the whole 
system. 


New York, N.Y.— On Fri-I 
day, May 23, members and 
sympathizers of nine com- 
munity organizations occu- 
pied an apartment held 
vacant for several years by 
Jewish Theological Semi- 
nary. 

By the end of the week, four 
apartments had been ‘rented’ to 
people desperate in their search 
for decent housing in New York 
City. (The vacancy rate is less 
than one percent). 

“EXPANSION NEEDS” 

For years now Columbia Uni- 
versity, Jewish Theological Sem- 
inary, St. John’s Episcopal 
Church and other institutions in 
Morningside Heights have been 
buying up apartment houses and 
evicting tenants. They justify 
their actions by citing “expansion I 
needs” but their real intentions ! 
are much broader. 

A confidential document dealt ' 
with the expansion plans of all 
the neighboring institutions in i 
terms of getting rid of all the , 
"undesirable elements” in the ' 
area and replacing the present 
tenants with personnel connected 
with the institutions. In other 
words, they want to create a lily 
white, upper middle class enclave 
in the area. 

The institutions now own many 
of the apartment buildings in the 
area. When they decide they 
want a building, they refuse to 
rent out apartments once they 
have been vacated (they cannot 


evict the tenants because of the* 
rent control laws). 

The apartment occupied by 
about 40 people Friday night is 
only one of 196 vacant apart- 
ments in this building. 

OPEN ALL 196 

On Sunday, we moved in some 
of my furniture and I settled in 
my new home. We hung a large 
banner from the window that 
said: Open all the 196 apart- 
ments. I sent in a check for a 
week’s rent. A rally Monday 
night drew about 60 people. 

The demands of the groups are: 

1. Jewish Theological Seminary 
must open to the community the 
196 apartments that they are now 
holding vacant for their own use. 

2 ; The institutions must open 
the 500 vacant apartments to the 
people of the community at louj' 
rents they can afford. A com- 
munity planning committee will 
distribute the apartments to area 
residents. 

- 3. Presently vacant sites must 

be used for low-cost housing to 
re-establish an independent comr 
■munity on the Heights. 

4. We oppose all efforts by the 
city or the institutions to trans- 
form our communiy into a high 
rent district — either by expansion 
or urban removal. 

Tuesday morning four men 
came to my apartment. They 
forced their way in, and one of 
them started taking pictures. He 
ordered me out in five minutes 
“or else.” 1 repeatedly asked him 
who he,, was, or whom he repre- 
sented, but he refused to tell me. 
(I later learned that he was a 
Sergeant Burns from the Sem- 
inary security force.) 

Shaken, I got friends in the 
building and the neighborhood 
to stay with me that day. An hour 
later two different men (who also 
refused to identify themselves) 
came to check the apartment. 
Expecting to find me gone, they 
found instead that more people 
had come to the apartment. 
INJUNCTION ISSUED 

At noon the agent for the build- 
ing, accompanied by Sgt. Burns, 
returned to order me out again. 

I told them that I was a tenant 
in the building, had paid rent, 
and ordered them to leave. 

Wednesday the Seminary sent 
representatives to us offering to 
talk — but only with three people 
and only, of course, if the apart- 
ment now being occupied was 
vacated. 

We had a commitment from a 
Harlem organization that they 
could move in ten families Mon- 
day. We had also found people 
for three other apartments — they 
were a young man from the 
neighborhood, a young Spanish' 
couple with two children, and an 
older black woman who wbrked 
with Headstart. These four people 
were moved in Thursday night. 

Alarmed by the possibility that 
the building might actually be 
filled with rent-paying families 
seeking a decent place to live; 
toe Seminary served us with ah 
injunction on Friday morning. 

The injunction forbade “mem- 
bers and officers” of the nine ten- 
ants organizations, students of 
“Union Theological Seminary, 
Columbia University and the 
Community Free School and John 
Doe numbers 1 to 100, all being 
imknown persons” to “congre- 
gate, use, occupy, assemble OF 
remain within or adjacent to* 
any of the academic, administra- 
tive or apartment buildings own- 
ed by the Seminary. 

We were forced to leave, but 
we intend to challenge the injunc- 
tion both in the courts and by 
more direct action. 

Funds for legal fees are urgent- 
ly needed. Contributions may be 
sent to: Morningside Open Stairs 
Tenants ASSOc-V'e/d Marie Run- 
yfefl,'* *96 MonSngsidfe ©r. New 
York, N.Y. 10627. 


— White Worker 
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Bradley Loss In LA A Step Backward 

, ( jLos Angeles, Cal. — When 
the ‘results of the Los An- 
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From The Auto Shops 


Fleetwood 

Detroit, Mich. — There are 
two ways to fight the com- 
pany. When you have a lot 
of guys together you can 
use a direct method of refus- 
ing to do something or walk- 
ing off the job. When you 
have a lot of guys together 
you are protected. But other 
times, when pressure is be- 
ing put on one or only a 
few workers at a time we 
have to use indirect methods. 

A couple of recent examples 
on the fourth floor show what 
I mean. On the glass line there 
were seven teams. The company 
cut this down to six. Some guys 
protested and refused to do the 
work after they took a team off. 
Three guys were given time off 
for protesting and the others were 
forced back to work. The union 
didn’t do anything. 

On the retainer job the com- 
pany also tried to cut the man 
power. There are normally six 
two-man teams and the company 
decided to cut it to five. The 
workers filed a grievance but 
that did not do much good. They 
then fought the cut in man pow- 
er by showing the company they 
couldn’t keep up with the job 
and had to go into the hole. 
The company had to restore the 
team they took off. 

We have to he able to fight 
the company and win. The union 
Isn’t doing anything for us, so 
we have to do it ourselves. 
Directly if we have the forces, 
but indirectly when wo. have to 
protect workers from being 
disciplined. 

— Black Fleetwood Worker 

Ford Rouge 

Detroit, Micb. — There is a 
committeeman in the assem- 
bly building named A1 
“Porkchop” Robinson, who 
is just about the only one 
who stands up to the com- 
pany. He isn’t doing any- 
thing Wild— he is just trying 
to enforce the contract, 
which the company is break- 
ing every day. 

A few weeks ago, a racist gen- 
eral foreman on the second floor 
called a worker some pretty dis- 
gusting names. There was a pro- 
test from a whole group of work- 
ers to get rid of this general 
foreman, and A1 Robinson was in 
on it. Instead of firing this racist, 
Ford just moved him downstairs. 
Well, where they put him on the 
first floor it is 90% black — and 
he got himself in trouble again 
right away. Finally the company 
had to get rid of him because 
tempers were just too hot. 
FOREMAN CANNED , 

After: the general foreman got 
canned, Tom Fisher, the labor 
relations man, and several other 
white foremen and general fore- 
man got together to “do some- 
thing” about Robinson. They fig- 
ured he was the agitator behind 
it all. Now we all know that it’s 
not. just Al, but they wanted to 
get him anyway. They asked him 
to come to the superintendent’s 
office and meet with a whole 
bunch of department heads. And 
they told him he had to come 
srfone. 

Well, this kind of meeting is 


unheard of, and Robinson said 
he wouldn’t go unless a bargain- 
ing committeeman went with him 
to protect his rights. He asked 
a couple, but they said they were 
too busy. One said his feet hurt. 
So he refused to go in by him- 
self and get set up for the kill. 

The next day they met him as 
soon as he came in and told him 
that his time was stopped. They 
gave him a week off for “con- 
duct unbecoming a committee- 
man.” All over the shop workers 
are furious. A lot of us are ready 
to fight, cause if one man stands 
up and gets cut down, these 
racists can cut down anyone. 

WORKERS’ GRIEVANCES 

Meanwhile the union is doing 
nothing at all. It looks like they 
are cooperating with Ford. Many 
workers have grievances they 
want to take up at a member- 
ship meeting. Now there is Robin- 
son’s case too. But there hasn’t 
been a meeting since the elec- 
tion two months ago. This is be- 
cause the old building chairman, 
Ellis, was voted out in May, but 
he is still in office till July 12. 
He is getting his revenge by re- 
fusing to hold any meetings. 

Either we are going to get some 
results on these problems, or 
there is going to be big trouble 
in the assembly building. 

— Two Black Assembly 
Building Workers 


Chrysler Mack 

Detroit, Mich. — Joe Bar- 
ron, a foreman in Dept. 9790 
asked everyone under him to 
turn out ten hours produc- 
tion in a nine hour shift. 

Only a few workers fell for 
this trick. Barron wrote up a 
foreman’s report on one of the 
workers who refused to follow 
him. The men went to see their 
union representative. 

However his only answer was 
that a foreman has a right to 
get as much production as he 
can. 

This representative, Stanley, 
told a black worker who didn’t 
didn’t go for his answer that 
he should take care of his own 
business. The black worker said 
to him that this was his busi- 
ness, because he worked in the 
section where the foreman was 
trying to get increased produc- 
tion. He accused the- rep. of sit- 
ting in an office all day and 
not giving a damn about the 
workers. 

It is not in the agreement 
that a worker has to do the 
work of 10 and 12 hours in a 
nine hour shift. It should not 
be permitted by the union. It 
would not happen to a worker 
if we had good union representa- 
tion in the shop. 

— Chrysler Mack Worker 


On the Line 


Black President Elected at Local 

by John Allison 

Local 490, UAW (Highland Park Chrysler) has changed; 
its history. Nathan Halley, Jr. was elected president by 
the membership, and for the first time a black mah will 
serve rank and file in this high office. He was elected', 
in a wave of anger by the membership against the old ; 
president, Tony Oleksinski. 


There are those that are white 
and those that are black who will 
take credit for brother Halley’s 
election. What is more important 
in this drama is the reason Why 
the rank and file chose this 
course. After all, they were the 
ones who did the voting. 
REASONS FOR ELECTION 
Let me explain the election of 
Nathan Halley. It was not the 
result of DRUM or any black 
movement inside the shop. The 
number one reason this writer 
believes Tony Oleksinski was de- 
feated was that he made just too 
many mistakes while in office. He 
didn’t fight grievances and Closed 
his eyes to the problems caused 
by the plant moving. 

But the last and worst blunder 
that Tony made was to ram 
through a motion not to hold an 
election for local officers, because 
the Highland Park plant is mov- 
ing to Ohio next year. At the 
same time he was going to have 
the stewards redistricted which 
would mean less stewards in the 
shop. Then, to top it off, he was 
to hold elections for removing the 
chief steward. All this was dis- 


Black Caucus at Mahwah Ford Plant 



Black Workers on Wildcat at Mahwah Ford 


Mahwah, N.J. — The Unit- 1 °f their bodies. We honor them 
ed Black Brothers came into ! thusly ’ UBB - • 
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existence because of the lack 
of true and meaningful rep- 
resentation of the Afro- 
American and the Hispanic 
speaking workers in the local 
906 of the UAW at the 
Mahwah assembly plant in 
New Jersey. This coupled 
with the practices and pat- 
terns of discrimination by 
the Ford Motor Company 
forged our organization into 
being. 

The officials of the union have 
told us on. numerous occasions 
that “human rights and dignity” 
was not Written into the present 
contract signed between the Ford 
Motor Company*. and themselves. 
Therefore they are powerless- to 
act in this vital’ area of relation- 
ship between the Ford manage- 
ment and the workers. 

ALL WORKERS WELCOME 

The United Black Brothers is 
not a racist organization. We wel- 
come all workers into our ranks. 
All the workers at the Ford 
Motor Company are exploited to 
varying degrees. Therefore, all 
workers are welcome; Afro- 
Americans, Hispanic - Speaking, 
and Whites. 

Of all the workers the Afro- 
Americans are exploited the most 
and thereby are in the vanguard 
of the movement for “human 
rights and dignity.” They have 
canned their place in the van 


gu4rd with thetStfeat and blood^fotoSiIlosed of Afro-Americans. ,; 


The Ford Motor Company pays 
all our local union official’s 
salaries. They are paid for a 
seven day week. The workers on 
the average are paid for a five 
day week. Now whose interests 
do you think the union officials 
are going to protect? The work- 
er’s or the company’s? This ar- 
rangement between company and 
union is nothing but a conspiracy 
entered upon to effectively stifle 
any real representation of the 
wotkers by the UAW.' ’ 

Using the local 906 of Mahwah 
assembly plant as an example, 
we find that the local union 
membership on the average en- 
rich the local’s treasury by 
$37,000 per month. Isn’t this 
money enough to pay the salaries 
of the local union officials? Why 
must they be paid by the com- 
pany. and not by us? 

The Afro-American was ori- 
ginally imported from the south- 
ern part of the United States by 
the Ford Motor Company in the 
1930’s to break the strike of 
white workers in support of the 
UAW. They were used as strike- 
breakers, thereby creating lasting 
racial barriers. 

With periodic help from the 
Ford Motor Company these bar- 
riers still stand today. Ford em- 
ploys only a token number of 
Afro-Americans in its White col- 
lar job force. A total of less than 
half of one percent of 1 Ford’s 
entire white collar job force is 


The Ford Motor Company is 
violating the federal law, accord- 
ing to executive order No. 8892 
which forbids discrimination by 
any firm or agency with govern' 
ment contracts. Our own city gov- 
ernments, federal departments, 
and the armed forces buy Ford 
cars and trucks. 

How can the federal govern- 
ment have laws against discrimi- 
nation and at the same time be 
doing business with an employer 
with a long history of patterns 
and practices of discrimination? 
AN INTERNATIONAL UNION 

Ford’s new entry into the eco- 
nomy car class raises some in- 
teresting questions. The base 
price of the Ford Maverick is 
SI. 995. The Maverick is made in 
Canada where labor costs are 
cheaper than here in the United 
States. Thus by paying the work- 
ers less in Canada, the Ford 
Company is able to sell the 
Maverick for less here in the 
United States. 

The UAW is an international 
union. When it signs a contract 
with the Ford Motor Company 
the contract is supposed to be 
enforced all around the world. 
How then can our fellow union 
member brothers in Canada be 
paid less per hour for the same 
type of work than the workers 
here in the United States? 

It can only be concluded that 
the UAW’s collusion with the 
Ford Motor Company and other 
automotive manufacturers ex- 
tends as far as the company’s.] 
industrial operation. 

pyi ’tVubfc .-shiiM ('Suits 
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cussed with Chrysler manage- 
ment, but the workers weren’J , 
informed. 

As we reported in the last Issue 
of News & Letters, when the local]] 
union meeting was held to tide"’ 
on Tony’s proposals, they tore " 
him to pieces and demanded an 
election. The one thing every;] 
worker knew was that they still 
had the right to vote — an# tUfty" 
wanted to use it. 

When election day came, Thfty" ' 
Oleksinski was out and Nathaii 
Halley was in. Not only that, 111 
but one of the officers were new 1 
also. The only old officer' #80' 
stayed in was the recording -sfetrl” 
retary, and he supported Halley.' 
WHITE WORKERS - — > * ”*>* 

It wasn’t just black Workers 
who voted for Halley, but-wMfeft 
workers too. Even retirees, who 
nearly always vote with Hie ’hid 4 ' 
administration, voted against” 
Tony, because they were sidk of '’ 
the way some people got special** 
treatment when they retired, and ' 
others got nearly nothing. 

The issue was clear: dd * w&* 
fight for justice, or die in the 
ditch like a dog? Many of’tfie 
workers will quit when the plant 1 ’ 
closes because they are near that -, 
time anyway. So the membership;' 
saw in the black man the fast 
hope of a fight to gain some bene,; ; 
fits from Chrysler for long years 
of service and struggle against' 
a corporation that has little re- 
spect for human life. 


Venezuela Rentier 

Caracas, Venezuela — Ven- 
ezuela shares the social and”, 
political troubles that exist 
all over the world these days” 
though all the problems are 
not the same. Here we have 
a personal presidential re-'" 
gime, and with the recent., 
change of the chairman, all 
clerks have been replaced, 
from the last brushman to 
the first minister. 

This year the population of Rio 
Caribe rioted and burned the" 
electric power building main of- 
fices (CADAFE, the State Elec?" 
trie Power) twice, because of* a** 
black-out during the carnival.’ - 
There was rioting and demon 5 ** 
strations in the District of Cara- 
cas because there was no Water” 
for three days. - ■■•--- - 

STUDENT DEMONSTRATIONS ** 

At Caracas University, during * 
February, there was an occupa- 
tion by the students, and they got 
certain democratic reforms, sueu ] 
as co-governmeiit. At Mappcai|p, 
University the rectorate was oc- * 
cupied ifl March. At ValepgyQ 
University a student was wounded 
during a demonstration in April."’ 
In May, during a demonstration at 
Merida -University, one student— 
was wounded and another killed*.*” 
Caracas saw high school demon-’- 
strations throughout April and 1 
May: - , . - ' - * ?-■ i ; 

REPRESSION GROWS * / f* 

Every day new things develop. - 
The government decided it woifld 1 
not be prudent for Rockefeller 
to come to Venezuela after Vaf- ]£ 
encian students demonstrated ’ in S' 
front of a Rockefeller super-mar- <• 
ket. Several students were wound- r 
ed, one very seriously, and then 
the high schools went out. , 

Yesterday (June 16) in Valen- ] 
cia it was horrible. There was a 5 
brutal repression against a peace- >] 
ful demonstration before the rec- if. 
torate. Five were wounded and 
25 asphyxiated by gas which the C 
police and army dropped from the ;;; 
air. More than a hundred were !■> 
arrested. . . v , 4 f , > j); 

The events are far from over, ft 
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Nixon-Thieu Fakery 

Upon his arrival in Washington after the Midway conference, 
President Nixon spoke of the withdrawal of 25,000 American troops 
as opening the door to peace. In the same breath he noted that 


Readers 9 


President Thieu was in complete agreement with the 8-point peace 
program that had been set forth by the U.S. May 18. 

Upon his arrival in Saigon after the Midway Conference Presi- 
dent Thieu spoke of the withdrawal of 25,000 American troops: “I 
wish to stress that this is replacement, not withdrawal. ‘Withdrawal’ 
is a defeatest and misleading term.” In speaking about peace pro- 
posals he had the following to say: “I solemnly declare that there 
will be no coalition government, no peace cabinet, no transitional 
government, not even reeoncilatory government, I cannot tolerate a 
minority of people who spread such rumors.” 

WHOSE PUPPET? 

Who is directing whom? Who is the puppet on the string? 
Nixon, by talking from both sides of his mouth first about with- 
drawal and second about his agreement with the military dictator- 
ship of Thieu, is seeking to confuse as much as possible the oppo- 
sition of the American people to the Vietnam War. At the same 
time, this allows Thieu to proceed to build up “his own caucus” of 
genuine fascist elements from Taiwan to Korea to Thailand, to im- 
pose their solution to the Asian question. 

The quarter step forward of withdrawing 25,000 troops, is more 
than matched by the fact that every day there is more fighting, 
more killing. To end it is not really so complex. It means that the 
United States must just stop killing Vietnamese. 

The double nature and complete fakery of Nixon can be seen 
when we follow what happens to his statement that he hopes to beat 
Former Defense Secretary Clifford’s timetable for the withdrawal of 
all combat forces by the end of 1970. When doves in the Congress 
siezed on this statement as a commitment for withdrawal, the ad- 
ministration proceeded to deny it and stressed that Nixon only 
“hopes” to beat that timetable. But Nixon has the greatest authority 
of all, so if he hopes it, it is obvious that he can do it — if he wishes. 

However his mixture of quarter steps forward and full steps 
backword is aimed not so much at the Vietnam War as preparation 
for a third world war. 

ANTI-WAR FORCES WILL DECIDE 

Nixon and his Thieu-like allies around the world are not the 
ones who will make the decision about war and peace. There are 
other forces— the anti-Vietnam war movement, the black revolution, 
the Vietnamese themselves, the international solidarity against U.S. 
presence in Vietnam — who are gaining a new momentum and can 
put an end to the gathering counter-revolution. 

The first of these forces, the Vietnamese, have shown that a 
small country fighting for self-determination can win over the 
greatest industrial power on earth. It is the continuation of this 
war for self-determination which is holding U.S. imperialism at bay. 
As the war drags on, the persistence of the Vietnamese has caused 
deep splits in American society. Frantically, the administration 
has tried to rationalize and explain the U.S. role. But U.S. im- 
perialism is so blatant in Vietnam that defense of it is a difficult 
task even for its most open apologists. 

APOLOGISTS FOR IMPERIALISM 

Instead they have taken to question what the Vietnamese people 
are fighting for. They wish to link the Vietnamese fight to the 
Stalinism of either Russia or China. That provides the excuse for 
saying they would rather have U.S. imperialism than what the 
Vietnamese people want. What all these apologists conveniently 
forget is that the struggle in Vietnam began as a civil war in the 
South. There was no Russia, no China, in fact no North Vietnam 
around. It was this civil war that compelled North Vietnam to come 
to the aid of the South. 

To say that all the people are fighting for is to link up with 
Russia or China, or even North Vietnam is to debase their struggle 
and to provide another excuse for U.S. imperialism. 

A second force alligned against Nixon and the war is American 
Youth — the most revolutionary generation in our history. There can 
no longer be any patriotic hysteria of fighting to defend our “way 
of life.” The rate of desertion, not just by militant whites or blacks, 
but by all — draftees and enlisted men — is at an extremely high 
level. The number of American youth who have chosen to go to 
Canada rather than be drafted is in the tens of thousands. The 
anti-war movement within the armed forces is unprecedented in 
America. 

It is this creation of a new revolutionary generation that has 
made the President promise to move American troops out. 

OLD ELEMENTS AND NEW 

The war has not only created the most militantly anti-war 
generation in our history, but has forced the movement to begin 
to talk against all imperialist wars and finally now to discuss a 
revolution within America and what forces are necessary for it. 

The concrete realtiy of the Vietnam war has transformed old 
elements and brought new elements into the freedom movement. 
Look at the change which has occurred in the participation of 
women in the anti-war movement. Prior to the Vietnam War the 
most prominent activity came from middle class, middle aged wom- 
en who got involved because they did not want their sons to go to 
war. Now there is a new generation of young women who became 
active in the anti-war movement. Seeing the direct oppression of 
male youth by the draft, they began to examine and discuss the 
more subtle oppression of women in this society and even within 
radical groups. The women’s liberation movement grew from this. 

This new revolutionary generation that the Vietnam war has 
created, its movement to the question of revolution within America, 
provides the real basis for solidarity with the Vietnamese. The most 
important element in the new revolutionary generation thus far has 
been the black liberation struggle. It is the black revolt at home 
which ! has done the most to limit the U.S. military effort aboard. 

It must continue and be joined, by new elements. Revolutionary 
America is the only guarantee of revolutionary Vietnam. 


make them never obey their 
own laws. 

How can we change the way 
people must live? How can 
people get a better way of i 
life? To me, the U.S. and 
Russia, and China too, seem to 
want the whole world for their 
own. Since I was a child I 
remember hearing “What good 
is it if a man gains the whole 
world, but loses his soul?” 
The big powers do not seem 
to care about their souls. Peo- : 
pie do. 

How can the U.S. hope to 
win the war in Vietnam? The 
military people have reported 
that it will take years to “kill 
off” all the people fighting 
them in Vietnam. But the 
Vietnamese people know how 
to look like the grass itself. 
They are making it hard for 
anyone to kill them all off. 

The world rulers must know 
history as well as any one. 
Why don’t they learn that it 
is not possible for one master 
to rule the whole world? 

Why does the white man still 
believe that he can stay on top 
of everyone else? The black 
people are no longer afraid to 
tell the white man just what 
they think of him. Some white 
people haven’t learned what 
that means, yet. It means 
things aren’t the same as they 
were in the old days. And they 
will never be the same again. 

That is what history should 
teach rulers everywhere. 

Ethel Dunbar 
Detroit 

• 

STUDENT REVOLT 

I was very pleased to read 
Raya Dunayevskaya’s state- 
ments about religion in the 
May News & Letters. What is 
needed is a humanism thait 
unites idealism and material- 
ism. I don’t think Marx was 
the first who found it in his- 
tory, although he may have 
been the first to express it in 
those terms. 

I still believe in God, but a 
God that is a religious and 
wholly other, who has acted 
objectively and concretely in 
man’s history. I find in this 
belief an energy that allows 
me to overcome the extreme 
and petty factionalism in the 
University of Chicago SDS 
chapter. 

It is a shame that a Summer 
Work-In was organized in Chi- 
cago by the Worker-Student 
Alliance (Progressive Labor) 
people, without going through 
the SDS chapter. It is also a 
shame that the SDS National 
Office retaliated by organizing 
a Work-In that is open only 
to people who are certified 
followers of their political (or 
antipolitical) line. I think it 
would have been possible to 
organize a Work-In on Marx- 
ist-Humanist lines, which 
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MOSCOW CONFERENCE 

There never was a gather- 
ing of “Communists” like the 
one just held in Moscow. It 
springs from the havoc created 
in Communist ranks when they 
were all cheering the murder- 
ous orgies of the Stalin period. 
It is very obvious, however, 
that they have not been purged 
of the Stalinist poison. 

When the Russian and Bul- 
garian speakers accuse the 
Italian and other Western 
European Communists of op- 
portunism, they condemn a 
trend they were willing to 
tolerate as long as those Par- 
ties acted as agents for the 
Russian bureaucracy. The 
charge of opportunism could 
be thrown back, and in both 
cases the charge would be 
fully justified- 

As suggested by the Italian 
spokesman, the points on which 
there is agreement will be em- 
phasized. The campaign on 
Vietnam will be stepped up, 
and Russia will be hailed as 
the country that is struggling 
for peace. But it will not be 
possible to sweep the invasion 
of Czechoslovakia under the 
carpet, despite the detestable 
efforts of Husak. He excelled 
himself- 

The call by Russian leaders 
for a security arrangement in 
Asia, presumably without 
China, and one for Europe, 
with America outside, is al- 
most certain to be taken up 
by the Communist Parties. The 
opportunism about which the 
Russian leaders spoke, may 
cause the brakes to go on. The 
conference has failed to bring 
the other Parties into line. The 
differences will show them- 
selves regardless of what the 
Parties think. 

H. McShane 
Scotland 


WAR AND PEACE 

What hypocrisy for a Presi- 
dent who is murdering men, 
women and children by the 
thousands in Vietnam to es- 
tablish a commission to “in- 
vestigate violence” in Amer- 
ica! 

Reader 
San Francisco 

4 - 

Is peace just a word that is 
being used by leaders to make 
people think that they are tired 
of sending young boys to war 
to be killed? Or is it a hope the 
people of the world have that 
the killing will stop? The lead- 
ers talk peace, but continue to 
arrest the young men who re- 
fuse to go out and kill. 

Is it true that if the people 
vote out the old leaders and 
put in some new leaders 
things will change? Or will the 
new leaders try to use the 
same old “law and order” — 
which will never work any 
longer, because those who 


would have an appeal to many 
people both inside and outside 
SDS. Student 

Chicago 

* * * 

The events in Berkeley, 
where the military allowed 
demonstrators to march, and 
then blocked outlets penning 
hundreds in a parking lot, 
taught the movement some 
tactical lessons it shouldn’t 
have had to learn. The march 
had no plan, and certainly no 
monitors. In the San Francisco 
State College strike, a tactical 
error like this would never 
have been made by the stu- 
dents and faculty. 

Their biggest mistake was 
their failure to do enough to 
organize community support. 
In Berkeley, on the other hand, 
there’s plenty of community 
support. The academy and the 
community are much more 
closely interrelated in Berke- 
ley than in S.F. ; 

Participant 
San Francisco 

* * * 

I have been fighting the so- 
called educational system for 
decades, on both sides of the 
teacher’s desk. I even wrote a 
letter to Kansas’ governor 
Docking, who is not yet the 
complete bureaucrat, in which 
I suggested that it would be a 
big opportunity for Kansas if, 
instead of stepping up its in- 
dustrial complex, it turned the 
state into an educational 
meccas. How? 

Abolish marking which 
turns education into an ob- 
scene experience. Reduce tui- 
tion for out-of-state youth. Ab- 
olish exams which make the 
system meaningless. Revamp 
all courses so useful informa- 
tion is offered students . . , 

Cheers for the dissenting 
students who refuse to accept 
an un-Constitutional draft, who 
refuse to learn to kill, who ob- 
ject to university professors 
prostituting their learning to 
make napalm. 

Far from being ominous, 
these students give hope and 
encouragement. Are there any 
understanding elders in the 
house? 

Reader 

Kansas 

• 

GRAPE STRIKE 

Having succeeded in getting 
A&P (as well as Great Scott, 
Farmer Jacks’ and Chatham) 
not to stock table grapes for 
the duration of the boycott, our 
attention has shifted to the 
Kroger food chain. 

A memorandum to all Kro- 
ger managers from their Reg- 
ional Office in Ohio stated: 
“Our company’s position re- 
mains the same . . . pursue 
a middle-of-the-road course 
supporting neither the Grape 
Growers’ nor the United Farm 
Workers’ position ... It is our 
plan that when grapes come 
into season, we will actively 
promote and advertise them.” 

That is typical corporate 
logic. By buying grapes, Kro- 
ger is supporting the growers; 
by not buying grapes Kroger 
would be supporting the union. 
Who do they think they are 
kidding? 

It is apparent to the grape 
strikers that the Kroger stores 
are going to exert every effort 
to break the boycott and the 
union. It makes it imperative 
to intensify the struggle 
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against Kroger in several 
ways: ' ' 

1 — Organize for picket activi- 
ties against your local stores. 

2 — Visit the local store man- 
agers to talk about the boy- 
cott. 

3— Call the UFWOC at 825- 
4811 for assistance with litera- 
ture, signs, information. 

Community pressure is the 
only kind that Kroger will re- 
spond to. Positive pressure, by 
patronizing those stores that 
respect the boycott, is also 
needed. It wiU let everyone 
know that support for the 
Grape Boycott is still strong. 

— U.F.W.O.C. 

2500 Howard St., Detroit, Mich. 
48216 

* * * 

I thought, the article in 
“Our Life and Times” that 
blasted the “welfare system” 
that works for the rich was 
great. Shortly after I read it, 
I saw a program on TV on 
poverty and one of the grape 
strikers interviewed raised 
the same point about farm 
subsidies and called it “wel- 
fare” for the- rich.” 

I couldn’t help wondering 
if he had' read N&L, or wheth- 
er it was just “great minds” 
working along the same path. 
Anyway, it was good to hear 
it on national TV. 

Woman Worker 
New York 

• 

READERS ABROAD 

We receive News & Letters 
regularly and we love it. Is- 
landic isolation is our big 
problem. We are preparing an 
article in English for you 
about our scene. 

Vito 

Curacao 

* * * 

I perfectly agree with your 
analysis on France, and the 
fall of De Gaulle, in the May 
N&L and .would add that the 
French bourgeoisie understood 
that it couldn’t make it with 
out U.S. capital. 

Correspondent 

Milan 

* * * 

The leaders of the T.U.C. 
here were running backwards 
and forwards to Downing 
Street trying to get the Gov- 
ernment to accept their plan 
to deal with unofficial strikes 
and inter-union disputes. 
There was much in the Gov- 
ernment’s proposals that the 
leaders liked, but they dared 
not submit to fines being im- 
posed oh unofficial strikers. 
Both sides wanted to get 
things patched up. Harold Wil- 
son ioned down his threats be- 
cause he was convinced that 
there are- things which the 
workers will not stand for. 

Marxist-Humanist 

Britain 

• 

WORKERS' VOICES 

I am really enlivened by the 
quality — the proletarian qual- 
ity-— of your paper. It speaks 
for itself, as you have said. 
Too many organs of the work- 
ers’ voice stifle the natural- 
ness of his tongue, quell his 
innate ability to define re- 
lationships in terms which give 
essence to the meaning, rather 
than confusion to the attempt. 

My father worked in the 
Pennsylvania coal mines at 12. 
My mother was raised on a 
Georgia dirt farm. (My 
widowed mother now makes 
65 cents an hour as a waitress 
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in Tennessee.) I “made it” in 
Chicago for a while and have 
known the so-called “good” life 
of middle-class America; saw 
the rotten stench of it as it lay 
malignant between our human- 
ity to one another. 

I have known the intellectual 
and moral poverty as well as 
the screaming hunger that 
abides in the bellies of the 
poor. It is from this mural 
that I come wanting revolu- 
tion, for my people, for my 
brothers and sisters, for hu- 
manity. Is any quest more im- 
portant in this age of besti- 
ality? 

N-*w Reader 
California 

* * * 

One thing that always got me 
about most left-wing groups, 
including the Communists and 
the Trotskyists was the utter 
irrelevance and estrangement 
of what they had to say from 
what I believed to he the con- 
cerns of the masses of the 
workers, let alone the work- 
ers’ specific principles, ideas 
and experiences. 

For this reason, I was at- 
tracted toN&L right off, be- 
cause I believed the revolution 
would be made by the masses, 
and not by some party or par- 
ties that don’t speak to the 
masses in any real sense. 

Reader 

Philadelphia 

• 

WORDS AND MEANINGS 

What I consider of the great- 
est importance is the differ- 
ence between socialism and 
state capitalism, nationalized 
property and the workers’ 
state, etc., not only because it 
was an error in theory ac- 
cording to Trotsky, but also be- 
cause our own enemies, i.e., 
the capitalists, and even those 
who are neutrals, insist that 
when we say socialism, we 
mean nationalized property 
and state capitalism, which 
misunderstanding is unfortun- 
ate no matter from which side 
you look at it. 

Writer 

Wisconsin 

* * * 

Is it significant that the mid- 
dle class is using the word 
revolution? It seems to me that 
it’s mostly just “the thing to 
say”. . . like when “liberal” 
began to take on derogatory 
meaning, everyone suddenly 
called themselves “radicals.” 
This year it’s “revolutionar- 
ies.” Like Madison Ave., using 
“revolution” so much in refer- 
ence to things instead of peo- 
ple. 

Marxist Humanist 
j Chicago 


TWO THANK YOU'S 

Once again, News & Letters 
has risen to the occasion when 
help was needed, and, as al- 
ways, has done an outstanding 
job. Your story about our 
strike was beautiful, and 
thanks to your appeal, we are 
beginning to receive contribu- 
tions from all parts of the 
country. 

We hope that workers, after 
reading of our struggle, will 
organize now to put an end 
to man’s inhumanity to man 
and force our so-called liberal 
labor leaders in the UAW and 
elsewhere to start thinking 
about the people instead of 
their pocketbooks. Peace and 
Power. 

United Black Brothers 
Mahwah, New Jersey 


You didn’t need to thank me 
for helping to get you new 
readers. I’m just spreading 
your mind-blowing material. 
You are the mind-blowers. So, 
thank you. 

Longshoreman 
San Francisco 


AND AN APPEAL 

Virtually no local white at- 
torneys and only a handful of 
local Negro attorneys have 
been willing or able to provide 
representation to Negroes and 
civil rights workers in the 
South. The Lawyers Constitu- 
tional Defense Committee was 
established in 1964 to fill the 
void. 

The LCDC’s chief counsel, 
Richard Sobol, recently won a 
major Federal Court victory 
when he defended himself 
against the State of Louisiana, 
which had arrested him for 
“practicing without a license.” 
But a long and costly court ef- 
fort remains before the right 
of out-of-state attorneys to 
practice in the South can be 
assured. 

Contributions (which are 
tax-deductible) can be sent to: 
LCDC, 156 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 10010 or LCDC, 606 
Common St. New Orleans, La. 
70130. 


A philosophic CONFER- \ 
LENCE on “Philosophy And( 
’Revolution” will be held] 
tin DETROIT, on Sunday,! 
rJULY 20. 

For information, write: I 
fNews & Letters, 415 Brain- 1 
Lard, Detroit, Mich. 48201.! 
I . (hr , call: 833-1989. 


TWO WORLDS 

By Raya Dunayevskaya 
Author of Marxism and Freedom 

75 COMMUNIST PARTIES MEET 

The two topics — the Sino-Soviet conflict and the Czechoslovak 
“question” — that were most discussed at the recently concluded 
Moscow conference were not the ones that are gnawing at the vitals 
of the 75 Communist Parties. The way in which they were handled 
will, however, illuminate that peculiar brand of nationalism that, at 
one and .the same time, tears apart and binds together state-capital- 
ism. It is necessary, therefore, to turn to the different attitudes to 
the points in dispute. 

BREZHNEV AND THE “DISSENTERS” ON MAO 

Maoism is one question Brezhnev wanted aired and the dissenting 
Communist Parties wanted to avoid. To get these parties to the 
conference Brezhnev had to promise that the question of China 
would not be placed on the agenda. The excuse for the breach of 
faith was that “a new situation had arisen.” Brezhnev claimed that 
“only two days ago” the Chinese press had issued “the call to 
prepare both for conventional and big nuclear war against Soviet 
revisionism . . . The combination of the Chinese leaders’ political 
adventurism with the sustained atmosphere of war hysteria injects 
new elements into the international situation and we cannot ignore 
it.” (1) 

The truth, however, is that, if even we were to disregard that 
the Sino-Soviet conflict, begun in 1960, had reached just this high 
intensity during the 1967 “Cultural Revolution” with its accusation 
of “Russian collusion with American imperialism”, the “new” situa- 
tion arose no later than January, 1969 with the absolutely unprece- 
dented identification of “Russian revisionism” as “the enemy” in 
the most basic state document, the draft Chinese Constitution itself. 
And finally, at the Ninth Congress of the Chinese Communist Party, 
called to ratify the new Constitution in April, Lin Piao fleshed out 
the accusation, thus: “The Soviet revisionist renegade clique had 
been practicing social imperialism and social fascism more fran- 
tically than ever.” (2) 

Notwithstanding these vituperations, spoken in April, the “dis- 
senters” had Brezhnev reiterate the promise not to deal with China 
at the preparatory conference held as late as May 23. Moreover, 
they did so though they were no doubt aware of the equally 
vituperative accusations against China of the Russian press. De- 
fense Minister Andrei A. Grechko had very nearly called for a 
preventive war when, after speaking of the “chauvinist-hegemonial 
aspirations of the Mao Tse-tung group”, he concluded: “Only by 
a resolute offensive can one defeat the enemy’s forces.” (3) 

It is true that nothing could possibly have happened “only 
two days ago” that hadn’t been happening since the January draft 
Constitution and the April Lin Piao speech, on the one hand, and 
the May statements of the Russian generals and the constantly 
recurring border incidents, on the other hand. But Brezhnev was 
not the only hypocrite at the “world” conference. The dissenters 
would have had to have been not merely naive, but actually moronic 
to have taken his promise at face value after Russia’s invasion of 
Czechoslovakia ! 

THE HYPOCRISY OF THE ‘DISSENTERS’ 

These East European state powers and West European aspirants 
for the same, were far from being naive, much less moronic. 
Indeed they were so knowledgeable in the ways of Big Brother 
and had so successfully resisted Khrushchev’s attempt to call just 
such a “unity” conference that he, not they, lost his head. How 
then did Brezhnev win where Khrushchev lost? And at a time 
when not only relations with China, which is far, far away, were 
much exacerbated, but when a country much closer to home base, 
a country that was engaged, not in attacking Russia, but in trying 
to reform itself, had nevertheless been invaded by Big Brother’s 
troops — 500,000 strong ! 

Therein, precisely, lies one answer. The occupation of Czecho- 
slovakia created terror throughout East Europe. 

It is true Rumania had rejected the notorious Brezhnev doc- 
trine of “limited sovereignty,” declaring: “Limited sovereignty 
makes no more sense than limited honesty.” Nevertheless, Ceau- 
seecu had not, as he had previously done, walked out when there 
was a breach of faith. It is true he wished to cut down Russian 
hegemony: “It is not necessary to have any leading center !”(4) 
But it was quite obvious that the autonomy of the Communist 
Parties he was talking about was the very specific nationalism of 
Rumanian Communism. He did not even mention Czechoslovakia 
by name ! 

Another reason — a more crucial one insofar as the class nature 
of present-day Communism is concerned— for Brezhnev’s “victory” 
is that the “dissenters” are themselves either state capitalist bu- 
reaucrats like Rumania, or hoping in some way to become part 
of a government coalition. Thus, the Italian Communist Party, the 
largest in Western Europe, expects to do very well in the next 
general election. 

The fact that its representative, Enrico Berlinguer, is the most 
outspoken critic of Russian monolithism, both as it concerns its 
“intervention” in Czechoslovakia, and its propaganda against Mao, 
must therefore, be related to these expectations. In a word, there 
is more opportunism than courage in his criticisms of Russia. 
This becomes especially clear in his speech on Mao where he, at 
one and the same time, criticized Chinese Communism and opened 
Russia’s attempt to “excommunicate” Mao from the world move- 
ment. Enrico Berlinguer’s speech on Czechoslovakia was the most 
outspoken one at the Moscow conference. 

He may also have been under the illusion that the Italian CP 
had influenced the delay of this conference from the date it was 
supposed to have taken place — November 1968— a date altogether 
too close to the Russian invasion. The more likely reason, however, 
is that Brezhnev needed the time to create a handful of Czechoslo- 
vak Quislings. 

Out they strutted just as soon as Berlinguer had finished his 
speech defending Czechoslovakia’s struggle to be autonomous. 
CZECH QUISLINGS VS. MAO 

Gustav Husak rose to take issue with the speeches attacking 
the Russian invasion by, first, dutifully repeating what Rude Pravo 
had written about the “wrong attitude” of Communist Parties in , 
the West being based on “distorted facts and false information 
; ,- (Continued on Page 7) ■ ' ’ * 
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Doing and Thinking | 

‘ Because of the importance of the events that took place at the 
SDS Convention, to the youth movement in this country , I am turn- 
ing over my column this issue to a participant’s report. 

— Bernard Wendell 

* * * 

Two, Three Many SDSs . . . 

Upon arrival at the Chi- 
cago Coliseum, site of the 
Students for a Democratic 
Society convention, we step- 
ped into a vast hall contain- 
ing 1,000 people, 500 of 
whom were standing up, red 
book in hand, chanting “Mao, 

Mao, Mao Tse- tung” at the 
speaker who was addressing 
them. After they had finish- 
ed 500 others rose and be- 
gan chanting “Smash Rac- 
ism” The speaker mean- 
while linked together a ser- 
ies, of revolutionary-sound- 
ing phrases on racism which 
evoked more chants from dif- 
ferent sections of the audi- 


ence. 

We might end our description 
of the SDS convention at this 
stage as it sums up most of the 
activity which occurred. Two fac- 
tions, the Revolution Youth Move- 
ment (RYM) and the Worker- 
Student Alliance (WSA, Progres- 
sive Labor dominated) fought for 
control of SDS. Their weapons— 
Mao’s Little Red Book of Quota- 
tions', Buttons with the Image of 
Mao on them, red armbands to 
signify the red guards and a 
Stalinist mentality. 

ANOINTED BY MAO 

For the better part of the first 
three days of the convention, all 
activity centered around these 
two factions both of whom claim 
to be anointed by Mao, both of 
whom have master plans for the 
overthrow of capitalism led by 
themselves as the vanguard 
Marxist-Leninist Party. 

To the Worker-Student Alliance 
faction it was all a question of 
injecting class consciousness into 
every struggle. There Was no 
black question in America, blacks 
were only super exploited mem- 
bers of the working class. The 
same was true of the women’s 
liberation struggle. 

To the Revolutionary Youth 
Movement the main struggle is 
between U.S. imperialism and the 
national liberation struggles 
against it. In America this means 
the black liberation struggle. 
RYM hopes to develop a white 
revolutionary youth movement 
to parallel what the Black Pan- 
thers are doing. 

“THE CORRECT LINE” 

The debates of the first three 
days — on Imperialism and Rac- 
ism — centered around who had 
“the correct line” from chairman 
Mao or Lin Piao on each of these 
questions. AIL debate was punc- 
tuated with the chanting of slo- 
gans from each side. 

The only debate which would 
not ‘Tit”i into the preconceived 
line was one on Women’s Libera- 
tion. Here neither side was sure 
of their : “line” and some in- 
dependent discussion took place. 
This whs especially true after the 
Black Panthers had come i* to 
speak. - 

The RYM faction had invited 
the Black Panthers: It was hoped 
that this would embarrass the 
Progressive Labor people because 
Progressive Labor and the Pan- 
thers have been fighting. After 
attacking the policies of Progres- 
sive Labor to the accompaniment 
of RYM- chants the Panthers then 
came out with some male chau- 
vinistic statements, saying that 
the strategic position for women 
in the revolution was prone. 

It was at this point that women 
at the convention could have be- 
come a real power. Many Were 
unhappy with the Panther state- 
ments, but. PdojM’e’ ht both WSA 

>v«-a- . .Av. ch- ,h i-. 


and RYM had not really taken 
the women’s liberation movement 
seriously and therefore did not 
have any real answers. If wom- 
en could have gotten together, a 
force independent of RYM and 
WSA might have emerged. In- 
stead everyone made statements 
“for” women’s liberation and it 
became a political football. 

One women remarked, “In 
women’s liberation, we know 
that some of the worst male 
chauvinists in the movement can 
rap down the best line on wom- 
en’s liberation.” 

Some tried to combat the de- 
generation of the convention into 
a shouting match between the two 
Maoist factions. Members of the 
Independent Socialist Club and 
Revolutionary Socialist Caucus of 
Chicago tried to have an in- 
dependent caucus to discuss the 
dominance of Stalinism in SDS 
and figure out ways to combat it. 
In general these efforts were not 
successful. 

THE SPLIT 

On the third day of the conven- 
tion the Panthers came back to 
the Convention and made a more 
explicit attack on Progressive La- 
bor, demanding that it be expel- 
led from SDS. It was obvious that 
the RYM faction was using the 
Panthers to fight PL and that the 
Panthers were using -SDS to., get 
at one of their enemies. 

At this point the convention 
split into two with RYM moving 
next door. This split now allowed 
more freedom of discussion with- 
in both factions and some in- 
dependents who were against 
both factions now had a chance 
to take the floor and speak in 
both rooms. The only decent dis- 
cussion came at this period. 

However, it was obvious that 
in both WSA and RYM, authori- 
tarian Maoists were still very 
much in the driver’s seat. After 
24 hours, RYM came back into 
the main convention room and 
proceeded to expell PL from SDS. 
PL rejected the explusion. On the 
last day of the convention two 
SDS organizations had elections. 

The PL faction of SDS claims 
it will be non-exclusionist except 
for “anti-communists,” which 
presumably means those who 
don’t support the thought of 
Chairman Mao. 

The RYM was more explicit in 
its declaration of “principles”: 
exclusion of Progressive Labor, 
support of the struggles of the 
Black and Latin colonies within 
the. U.S.; support for the Nation- 
al Liberation Front, and support 
for the governments of China, 
North Korea, North Vietnam, 
Cuba and wonder of wonders, 
Albania. All those unable to sup- 
port, these governments are no 
longer members of SDS. Long 
live Albania. I am sending my 
SDS card back to whichever fac- 
tion wants it. 


| Mao's China and 
| The " Proletarian 
| Cultural 

1 Revolution " 

| by 

| Raya Dunayevskaya 

Available from 

I News fir Letters 
415 Brainard St. 
Detroit, Mich. 48201 
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At Wayne State University 


Student Assistants Strike for a Union 


Detroit, Mich. — On Friday, 
June 13, officials of Wayne 
State University ordered the 
workers of the Mail Room, 
Receiving, and Press Room 
who were on strike to clear 
the driveway at the Ad- 
ministrative Services Build- 
ing or be charged with tres- 
passing on university prop- 
erty. We set up a barricade 
in the driveway and began 
picketing on the sidewalk. 

At about S p.m. the bureau- 
crats, under the protection of 
Public Safety, carried the bar- 
ricade away, ending a 15-day 



Stalin Returns 

OR HOW TO GET RID 
OF YOUR OPPONENTS 
QUICKLY AND EFFICIENTLY 

The SDS convention held in Chi- 
cago was typical of many other 
SDS conventions with the chant- 
ing, screaming, incomprehensi- 
bility, and general rioting going 
on. It was different, however, in 
the fact that, as in many other 
left movements throughout his- 
tory, Stalinism came in the name 
of democracy and tore apart the 
movement. 

The Progressive Labor Party 
(PL) and the Revolutionary Youth 
Movement (RYM) were the two 
major factions in SDS. Both 
stood for Mao, both were the van- 
guard in the sense of educating 
and leading the people on to vic- 
tory, and both had their program 
for doing it. 

‘PROGRAM FOR MASSES’ 

PL says you should organize 
workers and politically educate 
them to accept PL’s line of social 
change. RYM says you should 
organize black and third-world 
people, including some workers, 
to fight in the streets and active- 
ly resist this government, with 
RYM in the leadership, of course. 
Whose side are you on, Tweedle- 
dee’s or Tweedledum’s? 

Since RYM controlled the Na- 
tional Office of SDS and there- 
fore the convention, it had the 
slight advantage of gathering all 
the independent and not-sure peo- 
ple into its caucus. Having this 
power, they decided to expell all 
“anti-communists,” specifically 
PL at this time, and make SDS 
a “Communist, revolutionary 
youth movement,” supporting all 
“revolutionary” governments — 
(China, Cuba, North Korea and 
Vietnam, and Albania),- and all 
third- world and black struggles 
against U.S. imperialism. 
STALINIST MOVEMENT 

SDS has now turned into a 
Stalinist movertent where your 
line' is handed down to you by the 
leadership, and if you don’t like 
it, get out! Anyone in their left 
mind who can support the gov- 
ernments of China, ' Cuba, North 
Korea and Vietnam, and especial- 
ly Albania, where the people do 
not have direct control over their 
means of production, and to blind- 
ly support the NLF, A1 Fatah, 
and all other fighters of imperial- 
ism, without finding out whether 
the people want them as their 
government, is as bad as Stalin 
taking over the Soviets, or the 
U.S. exploiting its people. 

The New Left better learn, and 
it better learn quickly, that un- 
less the people can self-determine 
their own destinies, and decide 
their own governments, without 
any pushing them on, then fas- 
cism will always be near. 

—High School Student and 

1 ’ •' former SDS member ; ’ ’ 
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strike for union recognition of the 
University Workers Organizing 
Committee. But let’s go back to 
the beginning of the campaign. 

Four months ago a small group 
of student workers began to or- 
ganize Wayne’s Library. We 
made $1.35 an hour to start and 
were sick of slave wages and 
arbitrary firings. 

After two months of work and 
a series of mass meetings and a 
few South End articles, we had a 
majority of cards in the library. 
The decision was made by the 
Library Workers Union Organiz- 
ing Committee (LWUOC) to con- 
front Wayne State for union rec- 
ognition, and that meant meeting 
the triple-talking George Gullen, 
Vice-President of Labor, and 
Dean Sells, Dean of Students, and 
every possible channel of Univer- 
sity bureaucracy. 

A month ago the mailroom 
walked out over grievances. This 
walk out and the union organiz- 
ing forced Keast to make a hand- 
picked committee of University 
bureaucrats and student sell-outs 
for Keast to eo-opt the union 
movement. 

The LWUOC through the South 
End reached other departments 
on campus and informed them of 
the organizing. From this seven 
departments solidified into one 
group representing some 400 stu- 
dent workers on campus and be- 
came the University Workers Or- 
ganizing Committee. 

After one more month of nego- 
tiations, articles, and informa- 
tional picket lines, the Univer- 
sity Workers Organizing Commit- 
tee voted to strike. The Mail- 
room, Receiving, and Press 
room, each a small department 
(60 workers total for the three 
departments) walked out on 
strike. 

But m the three striking de- 
partments, management cciuld not 
find one scab. Nothing moved. 
No deliveries were made, almost 
no mail was delivered. Depart- 
ments began to run short of sup- 
plies. 

When the workers in the Mail- 
room and Receiving and support- 
ers set up picket lines at the 
A.S. Building and Building Serv- 
ices (where the Mailroom and 
Receiving is located) on the first 
day with 200 workers out and 
about 50 picketing, two develop- 
ments occurred. First, the full- 
time workers in the Mailroom and 
Receiving would not break our 
line and went on a slowdown, and 
in every possible way supported 
us. Local 1497 Of Council 7, Build- 
ing and Grounds, also supported 
the strike. 


Second, the teamsters making, 
deliveries to Receiving refused to 
cross our line after we talked to 
them about our strike. 

On Monday part of the library 
stayed out, along with Audio 
Visual, bookstore. Printing, Press, 
Receiving and Mailroom. The 
only line was set up over at the 
Administrative Services Building. 
The line at A.S.B. was kept up all 
week and our effectiveness grew. 

On Thursday the Mailroom 
supervisors at 2:30- in the morn- 
ing took the mail to Wayne De- 1 
partment of Public Safety (the 
cops) for distribution. We found 
the trucks, and sent over five 
people to set a line up. At U a.m.;' 
since the fulltime workers 
wouldn’t break the toe, the 
supervisor began to move the 
truck. Two of the pickets volun- 
teered for a symbolic arrest.; 
They were busted, charged with 
disorderly conduct. 

At 12:30 we organized a rally 
on the mall and with lSO pedjRe 
confronted Vice-Prescient GuSen 
and Dean Sells.- Ri&n 

prisoner for two hpurs cwr 
own people were set free. All they 
ended up being charged with was 
a traffic violation. 

Because the university was try- 
ing to sneak out the mail a 24- 
hour picket line was' established. 
INJUNCTION 

On Sunday, June 8, in the jasfc 
week of the strike, we (earned 
that the university was planning 
to file a petition for an injunction 
against the strike. The two Board 
of Governors who signed the peti- 
tion were Edwards and Leonard 
Woodcock, Vice-President Of UAW 
for GM. We thought * it was 
strange that Woodcock, who was 
a Union bureaucrat; was opposed 
to a union of the student assist- 
ants in a university where he was 
on the Board of Governors. '.K 

We decided to picket Solidarity 1 
House (UAW headquarters) pro- 
testing the actions of Woodcock 
that Sunday. There were about 
50 people picketing in the rain; 
with a few people remaining at 
the A.S. building To -maintain the 
line. The picket line got on T.V, 
and many workers- told us they 
liked our actions. : -■ 

Monday came, btrt no injunc- 
tion was served. During the week 
the 24-hour picket line was main- 
tained in shifts. Then on Friday 
the university brought in Public 
Safety and the supervisors to 
break the strike. -> : 

The membership has voted to 
file with the Michigan Labor Re- 
lations Board and continue the 
organizing throughput the sum- 
mer and fall until We win, 's 


Visions of 

People had a concrete vision 
In those days, of clumps of 
grass, . = : « i ■/ : 
Green growing, of welcome 
shade, 

And handmade slides for kids 
On that patch of ground, 

Called people’s park. 

Now they no longer take a 
walk, 

An evening stroll with the 
baby. 

On the lawn of people’s park. 
Thousands of Guardsmen 
And perfunctory policemen 
Block the approaches, Hover 
In the skies, watching for rats, 
Rats of the genus. 

Campus Comprehendus. 
Wielding wooden penises, the 
Cops can be heard grunting 

‘T ake Iftat^yqu crummy i( com 


Concrete 

mie) rat !’ , . 

And like the vision, %a Peste,’ 
The rats stagger from hiding 
places, , : -- ; 

Pirouette, and fall on the 
concrete, > , ,s 

Blood gushing from their ears , 
lips. i . : - 

Meanwhile, the grisly <cops 
Enact their visions of justice 
On the concrete steps 
Of Sproul Plaza. 3,4 
My vision is dimming , , 

Oh park, blood clouds my 
brain, > .0 

And I no longer see your 
Green slopes, your flower . 
beds. 

Your Peace. 

Paul Foreman 
from Berkeley Street 
Poems, May, 1969 
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In Ann Arbor 

Youth Battle 

Ann Arbor, Mich. — Young 
people anti students who had 
taken -over a street in Ann 
Artidr for a spontaneous 
party were brutally beaten 
by police who tried to clear 
the street during the nights 
of June 17 and 18. 

like m'oSt places Ann Arbor 
gets hot in the summer. South 
University -Avenue had become 
a place where students from 
the University of Michigan, non* 
students, said high school stu- 
dents from the surrounding town 
i gather. Most of the time people 
just sit around, talk, and play 
music. 

STREET TAKEN 

Police have been giving the 
kids a hard time for the past 
few months, and when, on June 
16, a policeman tried to arrest 
a motorcyclist, toe people moved 
into the street and refused to 
allow it. The policeman left, but 
. the kids stayed in the street. No 
police showed up, and by three 
hi the : morning the party was 
, over; People even cleaned the 
street before they left. 

Bid, the next night the county 
sheriff and the chief of the Ann 
Arbor police decided that a show 

A Letter From 
People's Park 

Berkeley, Calif. — The de- 
gree and extent of the police- 
state imposed here for two 
weeks was not reported ac- 
curately anywhere. It was 
a very frightening thing and 
^ enlighting to realize how 
'■easily the politicians in 
Washington could turn a 
deaf ear to our pleas for help 
arid tacitly sanction Reagan’s 
crushing of the “student re- 
volt.” 

Well, I am happy to say that 
the student revolt is alive and 
flourishing. We will not be 
crushed; the earth itself is on 
our side! 

POETRY FOR BAIL 

My poetry class produced a 
book of poems about the crisis, 
and with it raised $1,000 for the 
bail fund.* The last week of 
schoolwe met every night of the 
week in someone's house reading 
poems and discussing the issues. 

One day the - Berkeley police 
clubbed; me to the street breaking 
my left wrist. I managed to es- 
cape and wasn’t arrested. Many 
others were clubbed almost sense- 
less and left tying on the streets. 
The police didn’t arrest because 
they didn’t want to be connected 
or identified with the brutality. 
The day that the campus was 
completely blocked off with Na- 
tional: Guardsmen holding bay- 
onetts and the helicopter came 
over spraying tear gas over the 
whole campus gave me the feel- 
ing of seriously being warred 
upon. 

POLICE ANB POLITICIANS 

1 only hope the people don’t 
waste so much energy and time 
decrying toe* police (as culpable 
as they are) as defeating the 
fascist politicians who manipulate 
them. *•■“* 

An encouraging sign is the 
number of students who have 
come to Berkeley from back 
east, especially Harvard, to find 
out, for themselves what has been 
happening. I think this solidarity 
will keep building and hopefully 
widen to the other countries of 
the world; for now we are all 
truly people of the earth. 

''Berkeley Street Poems, May 
1969, by students and other citi- 
zens of Berkeley, edited by Jose- 
phine Miles. Copies can be or- 
dered from: An Other Ways 
Book, 2179 Ailston Way, Berkeley, 
CalV 9T701. See' Visions of Con- 
crete,” page 6. 


for Streets 

of force was necessary. By eight 
o’clock there were lots of people 
on South U. The police gave 
them five minutes to get on the 
sidewalk. Then, the police charg- 
ed beating and arresting anyone 
they could catch. 

As in Madison, Wisconsin, when 
police broke up a street dance, 
and Berkeley, in the battle for 
People’s Park, the irrational po- 
lice action brought more people 
onto the streets. The police had 
made no distinction between toe 
“street people,” whom they could 
have legally arrested for blocking 
traffic and those just watching. 
The police were acting against 
anyone who was young, anyone 
whose long hair and weird 
clothes they did not like. 

As toe crowd grew bigger, 
some became violent. Rocks, bot- 
tles, and firecrackers were 
thrown at toe police. Motorcycle 
gangs began to converge on Ann 
| Arbor. As usual, police violence 
begat other violence which gave 
the police their justification to 
bust heads. 

Robben Fleming, the liberal 
President of the University of 
Michigan, and the local liberal 
Democrats, who took over toe 
city government in April, at first 
tried to keep out of it by saying 
the action in the streets was a 
police problem. When they real- 
ized, however, toe magnitude of 
the violence, they tried to reason 
with the sheriff, but he told 
them they were bastards, and 
that he was going to clear the 
streets. 

LEADERLESS 

Although the people in the 
streets were leaderless, members 
of the crowd were able to con- 
vince most of the people that they 
could not fight guns, clubs, and 
tear gas with their bare hands; 
so, when the police made their 
last charge, most people pulled 
back. j 

The next night was more of the 
same, except that the cops were 
now armed with M-l rifles and 
the civilian version of the M-16. 
Thursday night the mayor or- 
dered police out of the area. A 
group of university professors, 
student radicals, and black lead- 
ers spent the night convincing 
people to let traffic pass. There 
was no violence and the people 
proved just how unnecessary toe 
police riot was. By the end of the 
week the weather turned cold, 
and the streets stayed empty. 

Even though in many ways the 
battle for South University was 
similar to disturbances in other 
cities, one new force showed it- 
self. White, working class high 
school students made up a major, 
ity of toe street people. 

They consider themselves part 
of a radical cultural revolution, 
but are vague about their politics. 
If pressed, they espouse a sort 
; of revolutionary anarchism. 

One fifteen-year-old youth, who 
bad been kicked out of school for 
editing a newspaper at his high 
school told me that the battle 
with toe cops was toe greatest 
moment of his life. He considered, 
“AH we need for a revolution is 
to have everyone fight those 
who try to stop our activity. 
We’re just going to do what we 
want, when we want to.” 

Given this, it would be easy to 
dismiss these youths. Except, 
their rebellion is caused by a re- 
vulsion against life in the United 
States and a desire to change it. 

The radical leaders at Michi- 
gan have difficulty communicat- 
ing with these kind of high school 
kids and have made no attempt 
to organize them. S.D.S. at its 
March convention in Austin did 
recognize their potential, but toe 
S.D.S. program seems to be noth- 
ing more than putting radical 
slogans in the mouths of yoftrig 
people.' Something ihbre' v i^ 
needed. 


Czech Resistance 

Prague, Czechoslovakia — 
It seems that the bureau- 
cracy’s efforts to liquidate 
the SVS (Czech r Student 
Union) have declined be- 
cause the bureaucracy is very 
busy elsewhere, that is, 
among the workers and the 
intellectuals. 

The biggest scandal of the week 
was the massive and near-public 
distribution of the speech by 
Frantisek Kriegel, who was ex- 
pelled from the Central Commit- 
tee of the CP during its last 
plenary meeting and, after read- 
ing his defense speech, from the 
Party itself. Although the speech 
doesn’t say very much, thou- 
sands of people were copying it 
over at the University and it has 
been mimeographed many times 
and distributed around the whole 
country. 

ANTI-HUSAK CAMPAIGN 

On the other side, Gustav Hu- 
sak’s speech to the Moscow Con- 
ference was greeted by the popu- 
lation with hatred and scorn, 
which no one hides even in public 
places. Before the Conference, 
a little signature campaign was 
launched in some Prague fac- 
tories: the workers signed a state- 
ment denouncing the Czechoslo- 
vak CP delegation in Moscow and 
toe present development of the 
country. 

The bureaucracy, which never 
stops talking about “continuing 
the post-January coarse,” is car- 
rying on a criminal prosecution 
against fourteen participants in 
the March 28 “Hockey” demon- 
stration in Usti nad Labem (four 
are in jail), and preparing poli- 
tical trials against the editor Sku- 
tina, the chess champion Bach- 
man, and toe famous athlete, Za- 
topek. 

Meanwhile, toe numbers of 
those quitting toe ranks of the 
party are becoming massive: we 
don’t have any exact statistics, 
but on toe basis of the situation 
in several districts, we can none- 
theless estimate that the total 
number for the last month sur- 
passes one hundred thousand 
members. * 

WORKER ACTIVITY 

It seems that the last bastion 
of progress remains in the trade- 
union movement which in a few 
establishments has not yet ca- 
pitulated. 

It is particularly in the 9th dis- 
trict of Prague, where half of 
Prague’s industry is concentrated, 
that. worker activity is enormous. 
A shipyard for river boats, which 
organized a protest strike, is in 
that district. 

Workers hold meetings — de- 
spite the resistance of factory 
managements — within the fac- 
tories to discuss economic and 
political problems. The Prague co- 
ordination center, ereated by toe 
workers themselves, was animated 
last Thursday by toe. union dele- 
gation of the Kladno steelmill 
workers (28 miles from Prague) 
who remain faithful to toe Old 
revolutionary tradition of the re- 
gion; uniti ng with the workers 
from NHKG Ostrava (in North- 
ern Moravia, the biggest metai 
works in al of Czechoslovakia) 
and with those of seven other 
metal works in Prague: Most, 
Chomutov, etc. 

They worked out a platform 
which, without mincing words, 
condemns the present develop- 
ment of our country “which is in 
flagrant contradiction with the 
feelings of the overwhelming ma- 
jority of our workers.” 

FIRM RESOLVE 

The tone of the platform is 
evident in the last sentence: “We 
emphasize that we have no in- 
tention of going on proclaiming 
our positions forever, but, In ac- 
cordance with the resolutions of 
our Union Congresses, we are 
fcpk union 

'means to. Jhe realization 

"of all me just 'demands of our 
workers.” 


(Continued from Page 1) 

The undercurrent of a number 
of recent articles in Rude Pravo 
was quite clear and stopped just 
short of this declaration. 

The danger of the “counter- 
revolution” the Russians evoked 
last autumn is now officially 
conjured up so vividly, the al- 
leged connections and aims of 
men like Ivan Svitak and of a 
number of writers made so 
“clear”, that the spirit of the 
public still decisively resisting 
any such move, may be the 
only obstacle to those men of 
the high party offices claiming 
that the Soviets had eome at 
the right moment. 

LUBOMIR STROUGAL 

Other facts also point towards 
an “enlightened” but more re- 
pressive rule than has been that 
of Antonin Novotny. 

The Communist Party Bureau 
for Czech Lands — a counter- 
part of toe Slovak party central 
committee, which has to func- 
tion as long as there is no party 
congress to elect it — is directed 
by Lubomir Strougal, a man to 
be watched both for his position 
and ambitions. He is probably 
a very “hard” one, more than 
Husak himself, and is extending 
his reign now as more and more 
fields are to be governed from 
his office. 

Rebellious students are partly 
threatened, partly offered high- 
er scholarships. Should they 
stick to their refusal to enter 
toe National Front, the permis- 
sion for their organization to 
function may be withdrawn. 

Editors s ’hot‘ likely ’ to follow 
exactly the party line are either 
forced to resign — as party 
members they are rather easily 
made to — or the publishers 
have to dismiss them. 

TRADE UNIONS RESIST 

For some time the trade 
unions seemed the only organiza- 
tion able to keep up a some- 
how independent attitude. There 
are large segments of workers 
dissatisfied with their positions 
and the developments the econ- 
omy is about to take. 

But even the unions are en- 
gaged in a running fight. The 
heads of almost all the unions 
are party members, subject to 
a party discipline that is once 
again beginning to be very 
severe. 

The chairman of the Czech- 
oslovak Trades Union Council, 
Karel Polacek, was made a mem- 
ber of the Central Committee 
praesidium to make him more 


“responsible”. How far the 
unions can again become “trans- 
mission belts” — a label they 
angrily refuse so far — is a 
matter of further economic de- 
velopments. The Czechoslovak 
economy being in a real mess, 
the restoration of its equilibrium 
is a long-term process, a matter 
of four or five years at least. 

WORKERS’ COUNCILS LOST 

Now the workers, about to 
lose most of the freedoms they 
won last year, -together with 
other social strata, will also lose 
what has been probably the one 
big success of their class strug- 
gle last year: the workers’ coun- 
cils in the factories. The of- 
ficial position, as made clear re-* 
cently by the Czech Party Bu- 
reau, does not even mention this 
self-management. 

Instead, well-known slogans 
on toe necessity of a tight 
labour discipline, of raising the 
directors’ and foremen’s au- 
thority, of tiie need for raising 
labour productivity are heard 
again and again. 

Higher wages are claimed to 
be one of the major sources of 
inflation although every serious 
economic analysis has proved 
that the real source is the in- 
vestment wave, which no govern- 
ment has curbed up to now in. 
spite of much talk about it. 

Prices of basic food have been 
exempted from the price rise 
this year following an agreement 
between the Trade Unions Coun- 
cil and the Federal Government. 
Next year, however, this ex- 
emption will most probably be 
cancelled, partly at least. 

THE “NEW LINE” 

The “new line” announced 
after the CP central committee 
session May 29-30, put emphasis 
on the leading role of the CP 
in every aspect, including the 
economy. 

The economy may get “sta- 
bilized”, the general elections 
and party congresses premised 
for next year may take place. 
But the return to “directiveness” 
in the economy (the role of the 
overall state plan stressed again, 
government directives in the 
field of foreign trade renewed) 
may well mean, after some in- 
itial successes, a deepened erisis 
of toe whole economic structure. 

Having dismissed from the 
Central Committee people with 
independent ideas, condemning 
“never heard-of models”, Husak 
has brought Czechoslovakia fully 
back to Soviet line even in 
domestic policy. 


TWO WORLDS 


75 COMMUNIST PARTIES MEET 

(Continued from Page 5) 

handed out to them by counter-revolutionary journalists and even 
by some top party officials.” Now that neither the new allegedly 
undistorted facts, nor the pre-conference appeal that the “com- 
rades” should not discuss this “family affair”, halted criticism, 
this miserable little Quisling dared to speak lovingly about the 
Russian occupiers of his native land. Czechoslovakia, he ended with 
a flourish, was bound "by ties of Communist international brother- 
hood with the Soviet Union and the socialist countries.” (5) • 

To the disgust and despair of the Czechoslovak people, the 
Quisling leader thereby embraced “the gravediggers of their short- 
lived hopes.” (6) Not only that;’ they thereby lay the * foundation 
for the emergence of the next tragedy — the view that Maoism has* 
the answers to those who Would fight for their freedom from 
Russia. For if there is anywhere where the calling of the Russian 
leaders “the new Tsars” sounds both true and revolutionary it is 
surely in occupied Czechoslovakia. The victory of creating Quislings 
is Pyrrhic. To see the dimensions of Communism’s disintegration, 
we must now turn to the main absentee from the Moscow Confer- • 
ence; Mao. 

(To be continued) 

(1) The most detailed quotations from Brezhnev's speech are in, 
Richard Reston’s article in the L. A. Times, June 8, 1969. 

(2) A full page of official excerpts of Lin’s speech appeared in 
The N.Y. Times, April 29, 1969. 

(3) Pravda, May 9; a few excerpts from it can be found in Paul 
Wohl’s article in the Christian Science Monitor, June 10, 1969., 

(4) Quoted by Henry Kamm in The N.Y. limes, June 10, 1969. 

(5) Ibid, June 12, 1969. 

(6) For toe most knowledgeable analysis <jf the Quislings read, 
“Sell-out in Prague” by Kamil Winter. The writer had been,, 
Editor of News and Current Affairs tor, (Czechoslovak TV until, 

V Ifiif article is in the New Statesman, 

June 13. 1969. London. 
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Labor — Black 9 Brown 9 White 
Is Moving In Factory , Field 


(Continued from Page 1) 
militant new black - caucuses, the 
United Black Brotherhood, which 
led recent wildcats at the Ford 
plant in Mahwah, New Jersey, 
made it a special point to seek 
white workers’ support in those 
walkouts. (See page three for 
their statement of purpose.) 

A measure of the recognition 
by white workers of the legiti- 
mate ' special discontent of the 
black workers is seen in the fact 
that in at least a dozen UAW 
local unions, black union presi- 
dents were recently elected — by 
the combined votes of white and 
black workers. 

This discontent and activity of 
the rank-and-file, finally com- 
pelled Reuther to break with 
Meany, and to start unity talks 
with Teamster President Frank 
Fitzsimmons. Then, meeting in 
Washington, D.C. the last week 
in May, delegates from the United 
Auto Workers and the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters 
unions formed the Alliance for 
Labor Action. 

ALA IN ACTION 
For the first time since the 
CIQ was buried in the AFL — a 
burial engineered chiefly by UAW 
President Walter Reuther — of- 
ficials of established unions went 
so far as to declare the obvious: 
that there are millions of unor- 
ganized workers to be organized, 
especially in the South ; that there 
are many pressing “social prob- 
lems,” especially concerning 
black people in America; and 
that working class racial divis- 
ions must be healed to unite 
workers in their struggle. 

But Reuther promised to or- 
ganize the unorganized in the 
South as far back as 1952, in his 
“Operation Dixie” program. It 
was a still-birth, dragged out at 
each UAW convention ever since 
to show and put away, and is as 
dead today as it was in 1952. 

The ALA claims it will “revit- 
a 1 i z e collective bargaining,” 
whatever that means. But rank 
and file workers know that with 
every contract signed in the last 
20 years, all their hard- worn 
gains for control over working 
conditions have been bargained 
away for nickel and dime wage 
increases — which were taken 
away by inflation before the ink 
on the contracts was dry. 

The ALA claims it will build 
“community unions,” promote 
low-cost housing, and demand 
higher social security benefits 
and expanded medical care for 
all. 

LEADERS AND RANKS 

One Teamster laughed out loud 
when he was asked what he 
thought of the Alliance for Labor 
Action: “When the Teamster 
leadership gets behind us, and 
stops making deals with the 
trucking companies, then I’ll be- 
lieve they’ll do something for 
somebody else.” 

p And an auto worker added: 
f ‘The workers in our shop aren’t 
Concerned about Reuther’s new 
^alliance with the Teamsters, be- 
cause they all think all he’s try- 
ing to do is put pressure on 
Meany so he can be the big 
\yheel in the AFL-CIO. 

. , “No worker, white or black, 
.Could reject the proposals Reu- 
ther is making. But they don’t 
Jbave any faith in what he says. 
He was talking about low-income 
'housing when they were tearing 
do\vn houses to build the high- 
rise apartments we have in their 
place today. No worker could 
afford to rent a closet in those 
places. What workers want Reu- 
ther to do something about is 
conditions in the shop.” 

£ This is the essence of Reuther, 
"which the auto workers under- 
stand as no others can: he is 
- a* master of substitution. Instead 
of listening to what workers 
want .done to . the . shops, where 
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he has almost total control, he 
always finds some other area for 
“action,” where he doesn’t. 

The real action is taking place 
within the ranks of the UAW 
and the Teamsters, not within 
the leadership which outlined a 
“program” at the ALA Confer- 
ence, where, not by accident at 
all, there were no rank-and-file 
members even present. 

It is true the bureaucracy’s 
checkbooks were open. They 
gave $25,000 of their rank-and- 
file’s money to help the Charles- 
ton, S.C. hospital strike. The 
workers in the shops were all 
for that. But they knew that 
much more than money is needed. 

When Reuther walked on the 
picket line in Charleston, a 
worker in Detroit pointed out: 
“Reuther hasn’t been on a picket 
line with his own UAW workers 
in so many years he’s forgotten 
what it’s like. He’s always glad 
to be militant anywhere outside 
of his own union.” 

JOHN L’s PUNCH 
In the ‘30’s the movement was 
from below, just as it is today. 
But in the ’30’s, leaders, like 
John L. Lewis, who broke from 
the AFL to form the CIO, fol- 
lowed where the masses showed 
the way. Today they pontificate 
lrom above. 

The message was unmistak- 
able when John L. Lewis thun- 
dered at the AFL convention in 
1935: “Organize the unorgan- 
ized!” “The woods are on fire 
for organization work!” 

And then he walked across the 
convention floor, up to William 
Hutcheson, president of the Car- 
penters Union and the recog- 
nized leader of the opposition 
ita the AFL to industrial organi- 
zation, and cracked him on the 
jaw with a blow heard by every 
industrial worker across the 
land. 

Today, far from giving Meany, 
that cancer in the house of labor, 
even a figurative kick in the be- 
hind, let alone a crack on the 
jaw, Reuther and Fitzsimmons 
have solemnly pledged that they 
“are not a competitive federa- 
tion” to the AFL-CIO. 

BLACK AND WHITE 
What finally made the organi- 
zation of the CIO possible in the 
’30s was the unity of the black 
and white unskilled workers. 
That is what confronts the move- 
ment from below again today. 

The poison of white racism 
infects altogether too many white 
workers, and it is a poison that 
will kill them, if they do not get 
rid of it. But there are signs 
that show the way. 

A black worker, commenting 
on the recent elections, in which 
his union elected its first black 
president, said: “The black candi- 
dates who won are better fight- 
ers for the workers— all the work- 
ers, black and white — than the 
white candidates were. And the 
white candidates who won were 
better fighters than their black 
opponents. A worker knows a 
white Uncle Tom as well as he 
knows a black one. You can’t 
fool him much where it comes 
to his representation on the job. 
The workers elected the best men 
to fight for them.” 

Significant, too, is the fact that 
even the most prejudiced white 
workers find themselves together 
with the black workers in their 
anti-war feelings that are growing 
deeper every day. It is on this 
question that workers, white and 
black, find themselves together 
also with the student youth, de- 
spite the efforts of the Establish- 
ment to emphasize the “wedge” 
between the movements. 

It is the forging of just such 
links as these that will become 
increasingly important, as the 
labor unrest, opposition to the 
war, and black revolt continue 
to deepen:. (Sep Editorial, p. 4) 


Our Life and Times 

By Peter Mallory S 

| Rockefeller T rip: U.S. vs. Latin America ] 


The highly touted visit of 
Nelson Rockefeller, as the 
emissary of the Nixon ad- 
ministration, to Latin Amer- 
ica, has fallen upon bad 
times, to say the least. To 
call it an utter failure would 
be an understatement of the 
real facts. To call it an ex- 
ercise in futility would be 
closer to the truth. 

Rockefeller, not at all dis- 
mayed by his first round 
quickey trip, was quick to 
proclaim in paternalistic fash- 
ion, “these are my people, I 
understand them,” The people 
also understood Rockefeller, 
and the government that he 
represents. 

Peru, Venezuela and Chile 
cancelled his visits altogether. 
Bolivia and Columbia curtail- 
ed the visit to a few hours 
to spare his life. Demonstra- 
tions against his visit occur- 
red in the friendly dictator- 
ships of El Salvador, Guate- 
mala, Costa Rica, Honduras 
and Nicaragua. 

One wonders why Puerto 
Rico, under direct U.S. rule 
as an American imperialist 
colony, was not included in 
the tour? 

Any child could tell Rocke- 
feller that whenever Latin 
Americana have sought a 
democratic form of govern- 
ment, it has been denied them. 
From the time of the Catholic 
Inquisition, “western culture” 
has slaughtered the native 
population, destroyed their 
birth right and culture, melted 
their art objects to obtain the 
gold content, and reduced the 
people to the status of slaves. 
That they question the mo- 
tives of the new “visitors” 
should surprise no one, least 
of all Rockefeller. 


American imperialism has 
exploited the South American 
continent for centuries. The 
key as to why the masses are 
demonstrating against the 
Rockefeller visit is not that 
they question the amount ‘of 
dollars that will be given to 
their government. What they 
question is why the govern- 
ment that denies them a 
democratic form of govern- 
ment, protects the rich and 
oppresses the poor is, in turn, 
protected and supported by 
the Nixon administration? 

The American government, 
be it headed by Eisenhower, 
Kennedy, Johnson or Nixon, 
seems determined that the 
status quo in Latin America 
must be maintained; to hell 
with the 240 million people 
who live under the military 
dictatorships maintained in 
power through money ex- 
tracted from American work- 
ers though unjust taxation. 

The Rockefeller report, 
when it is made, will reveal 
the distress and needs of the 
Latin American countries. 
What it will not reveal is 
the reason that poverty is so 
widespread in the Latin 
American countries. 

Latin American millionaires 
are plentiful; their estates 
cover the continent; their 
money is in Swiss banks; 
their corrupt governments are 
supported by the U.S. military 
establishment; and U.S. in- 
dustrial complexes embrace 
their industries and drive the 
population ever deeper into 
poverty. But also, and above 
all, to revolution. Rockefeller 
may finally learn that revolu- 
tion’s name is not only Castro. 

The destruction of demo- 


cratic forms of government 
in Latin America is not the 
result of some “foreign in- 
fluence,” but the direct result 
of the U.S. imperialist in- 
tervention in the affairs of 
Latin American countries. 

The President of Bolivia 
told Rockefeller that, “a new 
U.S. policy is needed to pre- 
vent Latin America from be- 
coming a region inhabited by 
240 million desperate people”. 

Venezuelan Foreign Min- 
ister Aristide Calvani explain- 
ed that “the circumstances 
within which Governor Rocke- 
feller’s trip have developed, 
far from achieving the funda- 
mental objectives sought by 
his visit, have resulted in acts 
which could harm and even 
upset the future relations be- 
tween the United States and 
Latin America.” 

This statement comes from 
a man known as a good friend 
of U.S. imperialism. If even 
he cannot guarantee the life 
and safety of his visitors and 
is forced to cancel the in- 
vitation, then it should be 
obvious that the hatred of 
U.S. imperialism is at an all- 
time high. 

U.S. military intervention 
in the Dominican Republic is 
still fresh in the minds of 
Latin Americans. 

The brutal murder of Che 
Guevera by U.S. imperialism 
did not endear the U.S. to 
the hearts of the downtrodden 
masses of Latin America. 

As we go to press the final 
leg of Rockefeller’s visit was 
greeted by the seizure of 
seven U.S. fishing craft and 
a monumental million dollar 
bonfire which used the offices 
of the General Motors Corp. 
for fuel. 


SUDAN COUP 
VS. CIVIL WAR 

The May 24 military coup 
in Sudan was promptly label- 
led by bourgeois and radical 
journalists alike as “leftist.” 
What was played up were the 
statements by the new Prime 
Minister, Babikir Awadulah: 
“We are socialists but not ex- 
tremists or fanatics . . . (but) 
we are Arabs and fanatics as 
far as the Palestine question 
is concerned.” 

What was played down was 
the background of the leader 
of the coup, Colonel Nimeiri, 
who had elevated himself to 
Major General. 

It is true that the self-pro- 
claimed Major General didn’t 
make American imperialism 
the happier for having trained 
him at the U.S. Army Com- 
mand and General Staff col- 
lege at Fort Leavenworth, 
Kan. But neither should Nim- 
eiri have gladdened the hearts 
of the radicals, since his 
reputation for “daring” is due 
to the brutal form of fighting 
the black guerrillas. 

Added to the silence of the 
radicals is the near-silence 
of Africa itself. The tragedy 
is the greater because the civil 
war of black Africans against 
the dominant Arab majority in 
Sudan, has been nearly as old 
as the gaining of independ- 
ence from Great Britain and 
Egypt in 1956, because the 
- newly -independent state- re- 


fused self-determination to its 
own black minority. (There 
are four-million blacks in this 
large African country of 14 
million.) 

A "few months before the 
latest intra-Arab coup, the 
old corrupt regime was pre- 
sent at still another African 
conference in Algiers which 
voted for “the unity and ter- 
ritorial integrity of Nigeria”. 
No doubt, the Sudanese repre- 
sentative was especially de- 
lighted to vote for such a 
euphemistic attack against 
Biafran independence. 

But what about the new 
“leftist” regime? There is 
absolutely no difference be- 
tween it and the outgoing 
clique. But where Biafra’s 
courageous struggle for in- 
dependence has won the 
world’s attention, none are 
speaking very loudly about 
the black Africans in Sudan. 

And that includes the Com- 
munist Party, the strongest in 
the Arab world, Which is too 
concerned with “foreign pol- 
icy” to say anything re- 
volutionary. On the contrary, 
it is now busy enjoying pow- 
er — it has eight seats in the 
24-member ruling Cabinet. 

The Arab workers can hard- 
ly look forward to improved 
conditions of labor from this 
“leftist” cabinet; 18 percent 
of the budget will continue 
to go to the military for its 
battles with the black Af- 
ricans in southern Sudan. 


The very first gesture of 
the new regime was to send 
a delegation off to Moscow 
to get more arms to carry 
on the civil war now that 
South Sudan has formed it- 
self as the Nile Provisional 
Government. 


ALGIERS MOTEL • 


The Detroit cop, Ronald 
August, has been aquitted in 
the cold-blooded murder of 
Auburey Pollard on the night 
of July 26, 1967, during the 
Detroit riots. The white judge 
gave the jury little choice, 
guilty or not guilty of first 
degree murder. 

On the night in question, 
three Negroes were killed in 
cold blood in the Algiers 
Motel by Detroit police. Wit- 
nesses described how August 
took Pollard into the next 
room, shot him and when he 
emerged saying, “He didn’t 
even kick”. Two other Detroit 
police are under suspension 
for participation in the other 
two deaths. 

It was the charge of Judge 
Beer to the jury, that they 
must find the defendent 
either guilty of first degree 
murder or set him free. That 
ruled out second degree mur- 
der charges. The black com- 
munity in Detroit is incensed 
over the case. Pollard’s moth- 
er said, “I didn’t look for 
them to find him guilty. All 
whites stick together.” 
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By Charles Denby, Editor 


Model Change Layoffs Permanent? 

Every year, starting in July, there is a model changeover lay- 
off period. Production workers look forward to changeover time 
after working continuously for a year, as it means being off for 
tiwo or three weeks. It gives the workers time to rest their tired 
and weary bodies and feel like a human at the end of the layoff 
period. At the same time, they can put in for their workman’s 
compensation and supplementary check from the company which 
brings them close to 85 per cent of their regular wages. 


NEW AUTOMATION IN PLANT 

It has always been good news to workers when they find out 
the day the changeover begins. But this year has been somewhat 
different from the changeover period of the past few years. In one 
Chrysler plant they have started to automate the plant in the 
manner they did when automation was first introduced into the 
auto plants. Some workers began to worry and ask questions as 
to what was going to happen to their jobs after the changeover. 
The company’s answer was that they will need more manpower. 

Many of the younger workers were somewhat pacified, but the 
older workers were saying that this meant that many workers 
would be out of their jobs and never return. Some weeks before 
the changeover, the company stated that there would not be a 
layoff, they were behind with production schedules and there would 
be only a three day inventory and then normal production as usual. 

SEVENTY PER CENT LAYOFF IN PRODUCTION 

Several days before the three day inventory was. due, th&»cam- 
pany reported that all production would be down for a week and 
everyone would return to their jobs after the week off. This meant 
that no worker would get compensation or sub payment because 
after filing, by a worker who has worked regularly for a year, the 
first week is waiting period. Every worker returned after the week 
layoff thinking about and looking forward to many months of con- 
tinued work. But after three days, there were signs on the time 
dock stating that there would be a 70 per cent layoff in production 
until further notice. 

This means a permanent layoff. You may get back in the shop 
to work and you may not ever get back. This was shocking news 
to most of the younger workers. The company laid off back to the 
middle of 1964. This was the period when all the auto companies 
bad just begun to hire new young workers, and therefore these 
were the ones who were hit. An indication of how severe the layoff 
Is can be seen in the fact that the company has eliminated the 
entire night shift. 

It was also reported that the Ford Motor Co. had a similar 
layoff, involving mainly young workers and that many will be added 
to the unemployment list permanently. 

It is a sad and sick feeling to see workers checking out of the 
plant that you have been working with and had close human rela- 
tions with for years. They are checking out and leaving the plant 
with no certainty of returning. 

SIX HUNDRED JOBS OF SCRAP 

Meanwhile those highly automated lines in the shops have 
caused the company headaches. They were supposed to speed up 
production by some two to five hundred jobs a day. Nothing went 
right the first week and it was stated that some of the company 
engineers were fired. There were rumors that the company was 
going to take the new automated line out and revert back to the 
old manual line. With the new line they were supposed to get some 
2,500 jobs a day; they were getting 200 jobs a day. By the end of 
the first week they had gotten it up to 600 jobs a day and many 
Of those were scrap. 

Workers were having a field day. For the first time in years 
they were sitting around talking and laughing and some were saying 
that they never will get the production that the machine is supposed 
to make. 

The main reason is that for a number of years you never 
received stock that fit perfectly. Workers would use hammers to 
close up open stock. The machine cannot do this. When a worker 
would see himself burning a hole in the metal he would stop and 
fill it in. When this automated machine begins to burn a hole, 
It burns completely across the length of the metal and it is left 
like that. Many, many other things that workers could and would 
correct at that point, the machine cannot, and this is where the 
scrap comes in. 

Some workers say the company will be forced to call back 
some of those young workers, but many will never return. The 
union is as quiet as the Rock of Gibraltar, not saying one thing 
on toe question. Only the. workers are talkipg and acting against 
*M S all opt* push toward automation. This is not progress to .us. 


Galloping Inflation, Rising Unemployment 
Show Farce of Nixon ‘Work-Fare’ Plan 

by O. Domanski 

The very week that President Nixon unveiled his own version of the, by now, tradi- 
tional “war against poverty” speech, by declaring, “What America needs now is not 
more welfare, but more ‘work-fare’,” auto workers in Detroit were wondering when, 
if ever, they would be called back from the current lay-offs at both Ford and Chrys- 
ler. (See “Worker’s Journal,” this page.) The coincidence of the lay-offs with model 
changeover time has allowed the full impact to go unrecorded. That the layoffs would 
hit hardest the very hard-core unemployed who were not hired until after the Detroit 
riot, however, was obvious to every worker. 
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United Front Against Fascism: 
Black Panthers and Old Left 

Berkeley, Calif. — If indeed, the Conference against 
Fascism, called by the Black Panthers, in Oakland, Calif., 
over the weekend of July 13 -20, will ever be an effective 
force against the American brand of Fascism, it will have 
to change its puerile, liberalistic platform of action, adopted 
by the “delegates.” ^ 


Not since the beginning of the 
“New Left” militancy of the stu- 
dents and the ghetto blacks, al- 
most now a decade ago, have I 
ever seen on the same platform 
such a group of discredited “old 
left” hacks and liberal democrats. 
OLD LEFT SPEAKERS 

While a majority of the dele- 
gates were young and white (the 
black people were mostly mem- 
bers of the Black Panther Party), 
the oldies dominated the plat- 
form. Among them were: Her- 
bert Aptheker, Communist Party 
theoretician; Dr. Carleton Good- 
leta, liberal black publisher of 
the S. F. Sun Reporter; Archie 
Brown of the Communist Party; 
William Kunstler, and Charles 
Garry, Black Panther lawyers; 
Ron Dellums. a black Democratic 
Councilman from Berkeley, Calif.; 
Rabbi Abraham Feinberg, from 
Toronto, Canada; and a liberal 
Catholic Priest, Father Boyle, 
from San Francisco. 

No serious discussion on Ameri- 
can Fascism was permitted. In 
fact, no discussion at all was 
permitted, except at the last night 
of the Conference, when there 
was a pitiful discussion on the 
decentralization of the local police 
department. 

The decentralization of the 
police departments, which appar- 
ently is the main plank, and the 
only future activity that this Con- 
ference will engage in, is to be 
achieved by the amendment of 
city charters. The Conference 
gave out detailed instruction on 
how this is to be done by petitions 
and -elections. 


Bobby Seale and Herbert Ap- 
theker laid the line down on what 
American Fascism is — and that 
was that! And anyone who would 
dispute it, or wanted to discuss 
it, or anything else, was physi- 
cally ejected from the Confer- 
ence. 

The Progressive Labor people 
were told to keep away from the 
Conference or they would “get 
their heads whipped.” The Inde- 
pendent Socialists, the PL group 
from SDS, and the Spartacists 
League, were physically pre- 
vented by Panther security 
guards from passing out literature 
in the public park where some of 
the Conference meetings were 
held, on the grounds that they 
were “Trotskists or CIA agents.” 
The official Trotskyists, however, 
were not bothered. 

When Seale was asked why the 
PL was prevented from attend- 
ing, he said that the PLers had 
beaten and maced the Black Pan- 
ther delegates to the SDS Con- 
vention in Chicago. 

“JIVE IDEOLOGY” 

Seale further stated that this 
Conference had “no time for jive 
ideology” it was a Conference to 
“take action.” At the last night 
of the Conference, Seale, who is a 
good mimic, sarcastically mi- 
micked the “ideologists” in his 
speech, just before he and Peter 
Frank, white member of Peace 
& Freedom Party, unveiled the 
great plan of action — Communi- 
ty Control of Local Police. 

Of course this Conference was 
ideological, the ideology of toe 
(Continued on Page 7) 


Rev. Ralph Abernathy, head of 
the Southern Christian Leader- 
ship Conference, nailed the farce 
of Nixon’s proposals in three 
words: “inadequate, deceptive, 
and repressive.” 

The $1,600 minimum federal 
standard for a family of four, 
that Nixon has just proposed 
with such fan-fare — if even it 
should ever get through Congress 
— seems ludicrous when compar- 
ed with the cost of living, just 
bare subsistence living, in this 
period of galloping inflation. The 
Department of Agriculture has 
estimated that a family of four 
needs at least $1,200 for food 
alone — just enough food to sur- 
vive. 

Nobody knows better than the 
10 million Americans who have 
been forced into it , that the 
present welfare system is degrad- 
ing and unfair — and that what is 
needed are jobs, not welfare. But 
nobody knows better than they, 
that what Nixon proposed to sub- 
stitute is nothing but “a system 
of -forced work — even for moth- 
ers”, as Abernathy put it, adding, 
“Everyone knows that decent jobs 
with decent pay are not available 
now and Mr. Nixon makes no 
pro visions-for finding them.” 
‘CREEPING’ UNEMPLOYMENT 

In New York, welfare officials 
noted bitterly that the 150,000 
“new job training slots” Nixon 
proposed would not even take 
care of the adult members of the 
300,000 families on ADC in that 
state alone, who would be re- 
quired by his plan to take train- 
ing and accept jobs or lose their 
benefits. 

Worse, leaving welfare ad- 
ministration largely in the hands 
of the states almost guarantees 
that the Southern States, particu- 
larly, will turn the system into a 
source of cheap, largely black, 
labor. 

Despite all the talk about boom 
and affluence today, the unem- 
ployment rate continues to 
“creep” back upward toward 4 
percent. And for black America 
it continues to be double that of 
white America. For black ghetto 
youth it is no less than 20 per- 
cent. 

Moreover, this is supposedly 
during a “boom”. And, if Wall 
Street is any indication, all signs 
point to a real recession in the 
months ahead. The stock market 
has fallen steadily ever since last 
May, no less than $100 billion, 
and the plunge has hit nearly 
every industry. From their 1969 
peaks, shipping stocks are off 46 
percent, airline and motion pic- 
tures 40 percent, aerospace 39 
percent, sugar companies 38 per- 
cent. Coal, copper, textile, oil and 
insurance shares are only slightly 
less. 

GALLOPING INFLATION 

At the very same time, the 
working people are struggling 
with the greatest inflation in 18 
years, which shows no sign of 
let-up. U.S. Steel Corporation has 
just announced another price in- 
crease of 4.8 percent, the broad- 
est in a year, which will auto- 
matically give appliance and auto 
(Continued on Page 8) 
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Bernadette Devlin on the Northern 
Ireland Civil Rights Movement 

Bernadette Devlin, 22 year old civil rights activist, was 
interviewed following her recent election to Parliament from 
mid-Ulster. Following are excerpts from that interview: 

• 

We are a movement of all the exploited people of North- 
ern Ireland. The ruling party — the Unionist Party — uses reli- 
gious differences to weaken the efforts of the common people 
to improve their lot. Religious bigotry is an excuse for the 
economic failure of the government. 

* * * 

Much to the horror of everybody on the press, I made a 
simple statement that when the Westminster Parliament re- 
fuses to listen and act, 1 will go to the people who have been 
forced out of Ireland and work among them. 

* * * 

At the risk of offending our comrades in the rest of the 
United Kingdom l think that there is very little that they can 
do at this stage because they simply do not understand the 
mentality or the basic personality of the Irish people. In par- 
ticular, the small farmers have a radical tradition, but they 
do not like you using doctrinaire terms, and the workers will 
spell out workers’ control for you, but they don’t like you 
trying to do it for them. 

$ * * 

I will probably spend most of my time working among 
the people of Mid-Ulster and working in the streets of London 
■§, where I feel much more at home. 

i <• siy- 4', s "4. . s 
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Health Workers Blast Medical 


Near Civil War Rocks Northern Ireland 


As we go to press, near civil 
war has broken out in Northern 
Ireland. The article below was 
received on the . eve of the 
Orangemen’s March, of Aug. 12, 
which triggered the latest rebel- 
lion. 

As the battles have spread from 
Londonderry and Belfast into 
other towns across North Ireland, 
hundreds have already been in- 
jured, deaths by gunfire have be- 
gun to mount, factories, stores 
and homes have been leveled by 
fire-bombs. Observers have been 
struck by how young some of the 
rebels are. Many are in their 
early teens. 

British troops have finally been 
ordered into the country. Berna- 
dette Devlin has demanded that 
British Prime Minister Wilson 
suspend the North Ireland con- 
stitution and call a constitutional 
conference immediately "to settle 
the Irish question once and for 
all.” 

• 

By Harry McShane 
Glasgow, Scotland — The 
government of Northern Ire- 
land stands discredited in 
the eyes of every right-mind- 
ed person for the part it has 
played by giving encourage- 
ment to a policy of hatred 
and intolerance in which the 
Catholic minority are the 
victims. 

The government is made up of 
‘members of the Orange Order, 
the very body that makes reli- 
gious hatred the only reason for 
its existence. 

It is possible that the Labor 
Government may feel compelled 
to over-step the government of 
'Ulster. That is what Bernadette 
Devlin is calling for. Parliament 
is on holiday but Miss Devlin has 
sent a telegram to the Prime 
Minister asking that M.P.s be re- 
called and control of the police 
be taken out of the hands of the 
government of Ulster. She adds: 

“The Labour Government must 
pledge itself to end appalling un- 
employment and housing condi- 
tions in Northern Ireland lest 


posturing appeals by yourself or 
members of your party for peace 
and justice can only be construed 
as playing politics with the lives 
of our people, both Catholic and 
Protestant.” 

The recent riots were sparked 
off by an Orange procession 
going, provocatively, through a 
Catholic quarter of Belfast. The 
riots reached the stage in which 
petrol bombs were used in at- 
tempts to set fire to houses oc- 
cupied by Catholics. 

Complaints were made about 
the easy-going way in which the 
riots were dealt with by the 
police in contrast to their con- 
duct in Derry when they attack- 
ed civil rights demonstrators. The 
government is under strong pres- 
sure but still shows great reluc- 
tance to deal with the situation. 

DIVIDE WORKERS 

It has to be borne in mind that 
this has little to do with religion. 
What happened at the Battle of 
the Boyne, or anything the Pope 
may have said or done, has little 
bearing on the way in which the 
workers are split. 

It was the Tory politicians both 
in Northern Ireland and in the 
United Kingdom who, in order 
to remain in power, brought 
about the division of Ireland into 
North and South. The flames of 
bigotry have been fanned by ig- 
norant demagogues like the Rev. 
Ian Paisley. It has always suited 
the ruling class that the workers 
be divided in this way. 

Bernadette Devlin and her 
friends of the Peoples’ Democ- 
racy, basing themselves on the 
teaching. of James Connolly, who 
was shot by the British Govern- 
ment in 1916, are working to 
unite the two sides so that the 
workers will fight together on the 
social issues that affect them. 
Bernadette has made it clear that 
if the fight is to be confined for 
concessions to one section of the 
workers she will have nothing to 
do with it. 


Mr. Chichester-Clark, the 
Prime Minister of Northern Ire- 
land, has declared that he will 
not ban demonstrations. It would 
be wrong, to conclude that he is 
progressively-minded. The fact is 
that a section of the Orange 
Order known as the “Apprentice 
Boys” are due to hold a proces- 
sion on the 12th of August. As a 
loyal Orangeman he does not 
want to ban that. 

UNITE WORKERS 

The demand that the British 
Government intervene will be un- 
derstood when we remember that 
the B-Specials (Ulster auxiliary 
police) are members of the 
Orange Order and that they will 
do nothing effective to protect 
the Catholic minority in the event 
of riots. 

It is Important to note that 
many Protestant workers are 
with the Peoples’ Democracy at- 
tempt to unite the workers, and 
that a number of English M.P.s 
support the demand of Berna- 
dette for the re call of Parlia- 
ment. 

Meantime the army of unem- 
ployed workers is greater than in 
any other part of the United 
Kingdom. The housing situation 
is also serious. This makes dis- 
crimination against the Catholic 
minority easier. 

The struggle has reached a 
very high level but there are dan- 
gers ahead. 


Read 
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Association for Exploitation 


New York, N.Y. — On Sun- 
day, July 13, the American 
Medical Association (AMA) 
held its annual meeting in 
the Imperial Ballroom of the 
Americana Hotel, in New 
York city. 

Following a U.S. Marine Baild’s 
rendition of the musical history 
of war and at the onset of the 
AMA’s. presidential address, a 
group of about 100 radical health 
workers, including doctors, nur- 
ses, technicians and students 
seized the microphone and po- 
dium. In an attempt to politicize 
the health consciousness of the 
American people, they labeled the 
AMA as the American Murder 
Association. 

MEDICAL COMPLEX 

Through the AMA’s collusion 
with the medical industrial com- 
plex, consisting of drug, insur- 
ance, hospital supply, engineer- 
ing, research, and tobacco indus- 
tries, it has fought (in most cases 
successfully) every piece of pro- 
gressive health legislation to ap- 
pear in Congress. It has fought 
for control of the health delivery 
system with the largest lobbying 
budget in American political his- 
tory. 

The American Murder Associa- 
tion and its corporate associates 
have maintained monopoly con- 
trol of the health arena where 
they use illness as a marketable 
commodity. 

The control it has sought has 
been for the purposes of maxi- 
mization of profits in conjunction 
with minimization of services, 
public accountability and poten- 
tially competitive (with doctors) 
increases in health manpower. 
PROFIT MAXIMIZATION 

Monopoly control and its conse- 
quent profit maximization have 
resulted in an ever-increasing, 
never-ending inflationary spiral of 
health care costs. And these rises 
in costs will he further exacer- 
bated as technological innovation 
becomes more available. 

The ever increasing costs the 
public must now bear in order to 


The Special Powers Act of Northern Ireland 

is one of the most repressive acts in existence in modern 
society, and is aimed specifically against the Irish Catholic 
minority and any who join forces with them to fight against 
the hated ruling class, in that country. 

Under the Act, the authorities, are empowered to: 

1. Arrest without warrant; 

2. Imprison without' charge or trial and deny recourse 
to habeus corpus or a court of law; 

3. Enter and search homes without warrant, and with 
force, at any hour of day or night; 

4. Declare a curfew and prohibit meetings, assemblies 
(including fairs and markets) and processions; 

5. Permit punishment by flogging; 

6. Deny claim to a trial by jury; 

7. Arrest persons it is desired to examine as witnesses, 
forcibly detain them and compel them to answer 
questions, under penalties, even if answers may 


10 . 

11. 

12 . 

13. 


14. 


incriminate them. Such a person is guilty of an 
offence if he refuses to be sworn or answer a ques- 
tion; 

Do any act involving interference with the rights 
of private property; 

Prevent access of relatives or legal advisers to a 
person imprisoned without trial; 

Prohibit the holding of an inquest after a prisoner’s 
death; 

Arrest a person who “by word of mouth” spreads 
false reports or makes false statements; 

Prohibit the circulation of any newspaper; 

Prohibit the possession of any film or gramophone 
record; 

Arrest a person who does anything “calculated to be 
prejudicial to the preservation of peace or mainte- 
nance of order in Northern Ireland and not specifi- 
cally provided for in the regulations.” 


insure health maintenance have 
placed virtually 80 per cent of 
the people of this country in a 
position unable to afford health 
care. 

Even upper middle class fami- 
lies can no longer afford com- 
prehensive care; you can imagine 
where this leaves the workers. 

LIFE AND DEATH 

Our differences with the Ameri- 
c an Murd er Aass ociatio n and its 
corporate and professional as- 
sociates are not simply isolated 
ideological or theoretical differ- 
ences, but life and death differ- 
ences. I 

Whoever controls health care in 
this country literally has the 
power to determine life and death 
for millions of people. Should 
this power rest in the hands of 
selfish corporate and professional 
interests, or in the hands of thte 
people? 

Health care (or really death 
care) as established in this coun- 
try is the natural and inevitable 
extension of an exploitive, capi- 
talistic system. And until that 
system is crushed, any health 
care program devised to function 
within the system is doomed to 
failure. p 

— Demonstrator 


Dayton Hospital ! 
Workers Strike J 

Dayton, Ohio — The non- 
professional workers at Good 
Samaritan Hospital are strik- 
ing for representation by 
the Dayton Public Servicp 
Union. At the time this is- 
sue goes to press, the strik- 
ing workers are deadlocked 
with David L. Ford, hospi- 
tal administrator. i 

Ford refuses to meet with thje 
D.P.S.U., giving the following 
reasons for his actions: one, he 
recognizes no dispute; two, he 
expresses fear that his meeting 
with the union would set a prece- 
dent which other hospitals would 
find compulsory to follow; and 
three, as hospital administrator, 
he feels that he knows wha,t is 
best for his employees. 

Picketing workers see a dis- 
pute, would like to set a prece- 
dent of reasoning negotiation, 
and would prefer to choose their 
own representative who they feel 
understands their needs. 

Striking workers at Good Sam 
are receiving support from Day- 
ton’s two teamster locals, who 
are delivering only items essen- 
tial to the care of patients; the 
rubber workers, who have loaned 
their union hali for a picketing 
headquarters; and .the SCLC and 
the local grape boycott organiza- 
tion, who have helped to picket. 
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From The Auto Shops 


Fleetwood 

Detroit, Mich. — G.M. has 
been doing a lot of hiring at 
Fleetwood because there has 
been the biggest turnover 
I’ve ever seen. Workers are 
quitting by the dozens. 

This has caused seniority to 
go way down, especially on the 
afternoon shift, where most men 
working now came on after 1964. 
In one department the seniority 
is so low that the worker who 
is number five on the list has 
only been there six or seven 
years. 

Of the workers being hired in 
now, most are white and look to 
be college students. Most of them 
will quit in the fall. G.M. really 
likes this situation because they 
can cut back the work force and 
keep production at the same in- 
human speed without a layoff. 
No one will actually get a slip, 
and still you will have less men 
to do the same work. This is just 
going to hurt the workers re- 
maining in the plant. 

NO UNION RIGHTS 

When one of these new work- 
ers comes in, he doesn’t have 
his 90 days, and so he has no 
rights at all. The foremen are 
always taking advantage of this 
and speeding up the job that 
the new worker is on. 

Then they say that this speed 
is the new standard. The college 
students know that they are only 
going to be there for two or 
three months, so they take what- 
ever the foremen dish out. 

One foreman, Bruno, had four 
young workers who didn’t have 
seniority working a job on the 

t 


fifth floor, and he put the screws 
on them. There wasn’t anything 
done about it by the union. 

Since the strike last November, 
the local has done even less than 
they used to. They buy anything 
the company says. Many workers 
have got so disgusted with this 
that they quit. Nine workers I 
know personally have gone to 
truck driving to get away from 
Fleetwood. 

LESS BLACK WORKERS 

In the last year, the number 
of black workers at Fleetwood 
has gone down and down. Very 
few new workers hired are black, 
G.M. has always had fewer black 
workers than Ford or Chrysler, 
but it seems to be getting worse, 


not better. 

This is something many work- 
ers are worried about, because 
black workers are always hit 
first, if there is a layoff or a 
recession. 

G.M. seems to think that if they 
hire fewer black workers, there 
will be less chance of a black 
Caucus like the ones that have 
started at Eldon Axle or Ford 
Rouge. They don’t want any 
group in the plant that would 
put up an aggressive fight against 
speed-up and unsafe conditions. 
The union is not even consider- 
ing this fight, except to help 
the company by always telling 
j workers they are wrong. 

— Fleetwood Worker 


Ford Rouge 


Detroit, Mich. — In the 
Dearborn Assembly Plant, 
we have a new unit presi- 
dent, Bill Hood. He is the 
first black chairman ever 
elected in the D.A.P. in the 
28 years the union has been 
there. 

Since he assumed office in 
mid-July, there have been some 
changes in the union organiza- 
tion in the building — many new 
committees have been appointed 
in an apparent attempt to solicit 
participation by the rank-and- 
file. 

Although the assembly plant is 
predominantly black, discrimina- 
tion against the black worker still 
exists on the assembly lines, in 
the skilled trades departments 
and in top company management 
positions. It is reported that when 
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we went down for changeover on 
July 18, there were more than 
700 unresolved grievances against 
Ford Motor Co., many of which 
charge racial discrimination. 

There is a new black caucus 
of assembly building workers, and 
it is growing. We are going to 
insist that the backlog of some 
700 or more grievances to be 
settled and that the general 
attitude and performance of the 
labor relations department in re- 
gard to those grievances be 
changed — or the Ford Motor Co. 
will not build ears in the Dear- 
born Assembly Plant. 

— Black Assembly Worker 

• 

Detroit, Mich. — We have 
just come back from change- 
over, and found out that 
about 650 of the young work- 
ers in the Ford assembly 
building had been given an 
indefinite layoff. It goes 
back to Sept. 3, 1968. Most 
of these workers are the 
black inner-city men who 
were brought into the plant 
in Ford’s big plan to “help 
out” the ghetto, after the re- 
bellion in 1967. 

But what has been happening 
to some of these workers is that 
they can work you less than 90 
days, then lay you off, then call 
you back — so you never get much 
seniority. 

This is right in the contract, 
and the union says there is noth- 
ing they can do about it, since 
these workers are not in the 
union yet. They don’t mention 
that the union has already taken 
out the initiation fee when you 
first come on the job. This is 
what I call taxation without rep- 
resentation. You pay but you 
don’t have any rights. 

NOTHING TO LIVE ON 

This year during the change- 
over, I was laid off on July 18— 
with many other workers. But I 
didn’t get a check from unem- 
ployment until Aug. 7 — and that 
one was only for one week. What 
do they think we are supposed 
to live on the meantime? 

There is also the problem of 
SUB. (Supplemental Unemploy- 
ment Benefits). If you don’t have 
one year seniority, you don't get 
SUB at all. Even if you get it, 
you don’t get the check when 
you need it. 

First you have to get your 
compensation check before you 
get SUB. If there is any hold- 
up, it’s just too bad. Many work- 
ers who were laid off on July 
18, don’t get the SUB check until 
Aug. 22. 

— Assembly Worker 
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Chrysler Invites Trouble 
Over Seniority Violations 

BY JOHN ALLISON 

Chrysler Highland Park is headed for big trouble if 
superintendents have their way in violating seniority of 
workers in the last stages of the plant phase-out. Chrysler 
may change plant locations, but it never changes its policy 
of production first today, tomorrow and forever — if they 
have their way. But they just might not have their way 
on this one the way they want it, because they’re trying 
to tromp on the older workers, both men and women. 


For about five years, Chrysler 
has been moving out production 
from its Highland Park plant to 
a new Perrysburg plant in Ohio 
and to other plants in the Detroit 
area. Right now, they are trans- 
fering jobs from the Highland 
Park machine plant to their 
Toledo machine plant, and that 
means layoffs. 

Steel Workers, 
Black and White, 
Getting Together 

Pittsburgh, Pa. — Our peo- 
ple have been yelling bro- 
ther-this and sister-that. And 
now they’re beginning to 
find out that everybody with 
a black skin may not be a 
brother or a sister. We went 
all the way over to black 
power as “the” thing. But 
now we’re beginning to 
swing back where we can 
see that the only way we can try 
to resolve anything is together 
with some of our white brothers. 

What is beginning to shape up 
now, quiet as it’s been kept, is 
black and white labor getting to- 
gether. Some people in the mill 
do a lot of talking. Others— es- 
pecially the whites these days — 
are good listeners. 

They may wait until much 
later and then mention what they 
think. That’s the way things are 
being broken down today. It’s 
kind of subtle. But workers are 
coming together. 

REVERSE DISCRIMINATION 

The company, however, is try- 
ing to use one against the other, 
and keep us at each other’s 
throats. They used to give the 
black man the short end of the 
stick. Now they’re doing it in 
reverse. 

The boss called me over some 
time ago and asked me how I’d 
like to work on a burning ma- 
chine. I said it would be OK with 
me, if the job was open. Just re- 
cently he told me he thought I 
was ready to take the job. 

I didn’t know they had kicked 
a white worker off the job, and 
moved him downstairs. It was a 
lateral move for this worker. 
They just wanted him out, for 
the boss’s benefit. 'The boss 
couldn’t control the three white 
workers they had on the job, but 
he thought if he put me over 
there, he could use me as a 
lever against the other two. 

They were somewhat hostile 
to me at first. Not outright. It 
was subtle, but I could feel it. 
And then I began to hear some 
remarks, and found out what had 
happened. 

BOOMERANG 

One finally told me he believed 
in speaking what was on his 
mind. I told him that was good, 
because I was the same way, and 
we should get along fine. At 
first he would come in and not 
speak to me. I’d just wait until 
he got ready to talk. Now when 
he comes in, he can’t wait to 
start talking. 

I told the fellow they had 
moved that I would do anything 
I could to help him get his job 
back. It’s not resolved yet. The 
man has filed a grievance against 
the company. But it hasn’t caused 
any trouble between us. The only 
trouble it is causing is between 
the men and the company, 


WANT YOUNG WORKERS 

What the corporation is trying 
to do is get rid of the older and 
handicapped workers, both 
women and men. A lot of these 
people have seniority dating back 
to and before World War II. 
They’ve given Chrysler Corp. the 
best years of their lives, and 
everybody knows it. 

But Chrysler couldn’t care less. 
Management knows that there are 
about 1-600 workers left in the 
plant, many of them older work- 
ers, and that they can’t be speed- 
ed np the way the younger ones 
can he to get out the production 
the company wants. 

Just about any way you look 
at it, it’s going to be a real mess 
for the workers. Here we have 
these long-time seniority workers, 
who are still in the Highland Park 
plant because they couldn’t be 
knocked out of their jobs before. 

I Their seniority could protect their 
I jobs — so long as their jobs were 
in Highland Park. But now more 
and more of them have to go be- 
cause their jobs are being moved 
| out. 

FROM 25 TO ZERO 

The mess comes in that when 
they transfer to another plant, 
they don’t take their seniority 
with them. At their new plant, 
they have seniority as of the date 
they start there. A machine plant 
worker with 25 years seniority at 
Highland Park has zero seniority 
the day he transfers to the Toledo 
plant. 

What this means to him or her 
is that every worker in that new 
plant, even one who has been 
there for a week, has more sen- 
iority. And if there is any layoff 
at all, the old worker from High- 
1 land Park will be the very first 
to go. 

Faced with this situation, those 
workers who can do it are taking 
early retirement under the pen- 
sion plan. The contract says you 
must have 10 years of seniority 
and be 55 years old before you 
can receive special early retire- 
ments. Many workers are near 
55 years old, and it looks like the 
company would like to work out 
a deal with the union to get rid 
of some of these older workers 
through early retirement. Maybe 
it’s because it would cost less 
than if the company would have 
to pay SUB payments on them 
because they would rot be able 
to get on in another plant. 

HANDICAPPED HIT HARD 

Those who are handicapped are 
another case. The corporation has 
always wanted to get rid of these 
workers. But so long as they had 
seniority, they could stay on cer- 
tain jobs. Because the lose their 
seniority in any move, they are 
pretty much dead ducks. 

Nothing is right about any of 
these conditions. Every one is a 
strikeable issue, and any one can 
explode at any time. 

Both the company and union 
officials have bent — if they 
didn’t actually break — plenty of 
seniority regulations. Now it looks 
like seniority is going to be bent 
or broken again, because the com- 
pany wants the young workers on 
the production lines and wants to 
scrap the older workers. 

The corporation just might fiiid 
that those they want to scrap are 
the most militant scrappers they 
ever stirred up. 
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TWO WORLDS 

By Raya Dunayevskaya 
Author of Marxism and Freedom 

Splintered World Communism 

Part II 

Mao Tse-tung dominated the Congress of the “world” Com- 
munist Parties that met in Moscow without him. The heated border 
incidents on the Ussuri River that erupted at the time of the June 
Congress were not the reasons for the absentee’s dominance, al- 
though Brezhnev tried to make it appeal so. Whether these border 
clashes were provoked by Russia or China does not matter. With 
or without these strangely-timed outbreaks, there was no way to 
hide the extreme, the totally new, the absolute shift in world strategy 
on the part of both giants of world Communism. 

Just as the January 1969 Draft of the new Constitution of 
the Chinese Communist Party had made clear what had been 
initiated by the “Cultural Revolution”, 1966-1968, (and the April, 
1969, Congress had been convened to rubber stamp it) so the 
Kremlin, in initiating and demanding a “world” Congress, had 
decided to make clear beyond any peradventure of a doubt in the 
minds of “its” 75 Communist Parties vthat the new reality was: 
all talk about U.S. imperialism as “Enemy No. 1” was pure ritual. 
The new reality was this — Russia and China now considered each 
other as Enemy No. 1. 

The very fact, however, that there were dissenters in the 
Russian orbit, that these dissenters were not Maoist followers, 
and had different problems, disclosed more than the lack of 
“homogeneity” in either Communist world. It revealed, albeit in- 
directly, that, outside of the different nationalisms (China included) 
at stake, there was also a dualism in Maoism. They could not face 
that reality either. But it is of the essence that we do. 

THE DUALISM OF MAOISM 

Lin Piao, in deifying (or mummifying!) Mao, laid claim to' 
nothing short of Mao’s superiority over not only living Communists, 
but Marx, Engels and Lenin: “Chairman Mao’s experience, in pass- 
ing through many events, is more profound than that of Marx, 
Engels and Lenin. No one can surpass Mao’s rich revolutionary 
experience.” 

* Moreover, went on the anointed, named, constitutionalized 
successor to Mao, this superiority is not limited either to “experi- 
ence,” or to a single country: “The world has entered a new epoch 
— the epoch of The Thought of Mao Tse-tung.” (7) And, since 
it is China which has unfurled this epochal, indeed eternal, banner, 
the new Constitution sees no contradiction in committing the Party 
members “to work for the interests of China” and upholding 
“proletarian internationalism.” (8) Surely none of the 1,522 “newly 
minted delegates” (to use Edgar Snow’s phrase) (9) doubted that 
China is “the world.” 

How, however, does one make sure that this will appeal to the 
non-Chinese, world? First, of course, is the Marxist language. Thus, 
Lin Piao assures us that “From the Marxist point of view, the 
main component of state power is the Army.” The only thing that 
the General forgot to inform his audience is that Marx said that 
about a capitalist state. 

In place of the class nature of the state and its army, the 
ruler of a state capitalism calling itself Communist exudes paternal- 
ism: “We must carry out the great tradition of supporting the 
Government and cherishing the people; of supporting the Army 
and cherishing the people.” 

Nevertheless, Marxist language does appeal to rebels when the 
phrasing concerns “world revolution,” “uninterrupted Revolution”, 
and endless “transformation.” Toward that end, Lin trotted out 
a new quotation from Mao: “The final victory of a socialist country 
requires not only the efforts of its own proletariat, it also depends 
on world revolution.” Mao’s “purism” shines forth: “ ‘The age that 
is just beginning, that will last about 50 or 100 years, will be 
a great one. It will bring a radical change in the social system 
of the whole world. It will be an age of great upheavals, an age 
without parallel in history,’ says Chairman Mao.” 

Meanwhile, “China must consider itself at war. We are threat- 
ened arid encircled by the two greatest powers in the world and we 
must be prepared for them to launch a large-scale war on us, 
either conventional or nuclear.” To make sure that the proper 
patriotic fervor animates the Chinese masses, the “new” Maoist 
rulers, properly cleansed of “revisionism”, produced the most 
chauvinistic film this side of actual warfare between Russia and 
China, and entitled it “The Anti-Chinese Crimes of the New 
Tsars.” (Not to be outdone by the Chinese, the Russian rulers 
produced their own film version of the border incidents equally 
chauvinistic, equally heavily edited, and equally accompanied by 
actual military build-up at key disputed borders.) (10) 

■ The real shocker is not the rise of “new Tsars” out of “revision- 
ism.” The real shocker is cushioned with so much “revolutionary” 
verbiage that it will hardly be visible to the naked eye. But a close 
comparison of the ritualism with which Lenin is mentioned 
(throughout the “Cultural Revolution” Lin Piao assured us that 
“99 per cent of Marxist-Leninist classics which we study should 
consist of Mao Tse-tung’s writings”), and the deification with 
which Mao is being read back into history for a half-century (i.e., 
the whole mature life of Mao), reveals that 1917 has disappeared 
from history. World revolutionary history begins, instead, in 1919 
with China. 

The rollback of world revolutionary history to China, and not 
justjWhen the Communist Party gained power in 1949, but back 
to China’s first modern awakening when the Communist Party had 
not yet been born at all, hardly puts “the universal truths of 
Marxism-Leninism” on a level with “the concrete practice of 
revolution.” The new Constitution i6 most specific on the timing; 

' (Continued on Page 5) 

(7) Lin’s Report was published by the New York Times April 
29, 1969. The translation is the official CCP translation. 

(8) The Constitution appeared in the NYT January 8, 1969; 
a slightly different version appears in a translation by 
Stuart Schram, China Quarterly. Jan. -Mar., 1969. 

(9) “Mao and the New Mandate” by Edgar Snow, New Repub- 
lic, May 10, 1969. 

(10) For a fairly detailed report of the military build-up see 
“Will There Be War Between Russia and China?” by Har- 
rison E. Salisbury, NYT Magazine, 7/27/69. 
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POVERTY AND PLANETS 

If Nixon gets those laws 
passed that he wants to, we 
are really going to see some- 
thing. When they’ve gone to 
the moon, and are headed for 
Mars, people will not go back- 
wards. They’re just not going 
to take that. I know I won’t. 

I’d never go back to living 
like I used to live. And I 
wouldn’t let my kids ever live 
like that. I am a very peace- 
ful person. I hate fights. But 
I’d get out in the streets and 
fight myself before I’d ever 
go back to that. 

Tricky Dicky is just not go- 
ing to push me back. 

Steelworker’s Wife 
Pittsburgh 
* * * 

It cost $24 billion for the 
Apollo program that got man 
to the moon, and riobody 
blinked an eye. It will cost 
$4 billion for the first year 
of Nixon’s fancy new “wel- 
fare program” — and he prac- 
tically apologized on TV for 
the enormous expenditure he 
was proposing ! There’s some- 
thing wrong with an Estab- 
lishment that can think like 
that. 

Reader 

Chicago 

* * * 

Detroit Metropolitan Welfare 
Rights Organization are hav- 
ing hearings with the Depart- 
ment of Social Services. Re- 
quests for hearings and spe- 
cial diet allowances were ig- 
nored for several months by 
the department. The special 
diet grants would increase 
food allowances from 83 cents 
to about 96 cents per day. 
Many of the children are un- 
dernourished and in poor 
health because of an inade- 
quate diet. 

Even though all requests 
were signed by a practicing 
physician, as the County pol- 
icy requires, the Department 
has refused to have them. 

Detroit mothers declare they 
will not allow their children 
to starve in one of America’s 
most prosperous states. The 
department will have to be- 
gin obeying the law and pro- 
viding for families to live in 
decency and health. 

Welfare Rights Org’n. 

2631 Woodward Ave. 

Detroit, Mich. 48201 
* * * 

Just think of the millions 
of tax dollars that have been 
taken out of workers’ checks 
to find out what was on the 
moon, at the same time that 
the problems of man on this 
planet are impossible for man- 
agement and the big capita- 
lists to begin to solve. 

After pouring all those mil- 
lions into the Moon and Mars 
projects they tell the world 
that neither can be of any use 
or serve any meaningful pur- 


pose for the capitalist. If and 
when that money is suggested 
to be used for mankind on 
this earth, it falls on deaf 
ears* 

This country’s leaders 
would rather use the money 
to buy over leaders of other 
countries around the world to 
oppress, enslave and murder 
the poor and working people 
in their countries. So long as 
those leaders say they are 
friendly to the American cap- 
italists, they can be dictators, 
fascists, white racists in Afri- 
ca, or even Communists. AH 
that is necessary is for thexri 
to promise they will keep their 
own masses in line. 

Welder 

Detroit 

NORTHERN IRELAND 

The Communist Party in 
Northern Ireland is anxious to 
say that the struggle here has 
nothing to do with revolution. 
Let us get the reforms we are 
after, they say in effect, and 
then we will proceed further, 
Betty Sinclair, the Communist 
Secretary of Belfast Trades 
Council resigned from the 
Exec. Committee of the civil 
rights movement some time 
ago. 

There has been a very re- 
markable development there. 

. One speaker said that he 
would welcome the message 
from Edward Kennedy when 
that man lined up with the 
Negroes in their struggle in 
America. Bernadette Devlin 
said that if the civil rights 
movement was concerned only 
with one section of the work- 
ing class, they could count her 
out. 

Correspondent 

Glasgow 

* * * 

One or two minor quibbles. 

The property qualification 
for voting in Northern Ireland 
is only in local elections and 
elections to the Stormont Par- 
liament. There would have 
been no hope of Bernadette 
Devlin being elected on it— 
though there is in Westmin- 
ster elections a considerable 
amount of gerrymandering. 

Chichester Clark is hardly 
previously unknown. His elder 
brother led the Unionist MPs 
at the Westminster Parlia- 
ment. Nor are they unknown 
to demonstrators. When the 
Paisleyite thugs ambushed the 
demonstrators at Burntollet, 
the Chichester Clark brothers 
and the local police and magis- 
trates were talking to the 
Paisleyite leaders only half an 
hour or so before the ambush 
and the photographs now pub- 
lished to prove police com- 
plicity clearly show the two 
of them. 

L. O. 

England 


CLASS AND RACE 

I am a white worker who is 
interested in the brotherhood 
of all — black and white— who 
labor for the “better life” of 
the peoples of all nations. 
News & Letters appears to be 
a good tool in this effort. 

In November, the working 
people of Dayton will have 
an opportunity to elect a 
mayor who will represent the 
people and at the same time 
break a political machine 
known as the “all-Dayton- 
Committee.” (The establish- 
ment that runs the establish- 
ment.) 

Lawrence Nelson, the peo- 
ple’s candidate, will be run- 
ning against Dave Hall, the 
establishment’s candidate. The 
fact that Nelson is black and 
lacking in funds means a dif- 
ficult fight to unseat “ADC” 
Hall, who has an abundance 
of funds and is the incumbent. 

However, Nelson as a work- 
ing man has qualities his op- 
ponent lacks. Nelson is a man 
in touch with the people. He 
has ability, understanding and 
spirit in abundance to repre- 
sent the people of Dayton, 
both black and white. The peo- 
ple stand to gain much through 
his election as mayor. 

White Worker 
Dayton, Ohio 

• 

CRIME OF .PUNISHMENT 

I am trying to do some re- 
search for a novel on the Tex- 
as prison system. My brother 
was sent to prison here a few 
years ago and what he has 
told me of his experiences has 
convinced me that I have to 
do something. 

I do not have the power to 
literally tear down the prison 
walls, or I would. But per- 
haps my pen will prove to be 
potent. 

The prisons in this country 
are the most inhuman insti- 
tutions we have, though the 
military will rate a close sec- 
ond. Especially in the South 
are the conditions barbaric 
and cruel to the point of being 
incredible. The film, “Cool 
Hand Luke” was a vast under- 
statement. 

The noted psychiatrist, Karl 
Menninger, in his recent book, 
The Crime of Punishment, at- 
tacks the prison system, but 
treads lightly on the political 
cancers which perpetuate the 
system. The only people going 
to prison are poor people, poor 
whites and blacks. 

To sit in a courtroom, day 
after day, and see the gross 
injustices leaves a bitter gall 
in the throat that will not go 
away. 

Writer 

Texas 
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I have some questions about 
women’s liberation. 

There has been a group 
functioning in Baltimore for 
about a year, but I have never 
been very involved in it, as it 
tended to be more psychother- 
apeutic than political. 

However, a very important 
meeting took place between 
these women and their men 
(who are mostly involved in a 
peace group here) where the 
anti-war women discovered 
they had made errors in not 
concentrating on actions, and 
subordinating themselves to a 
men’s group which they were 
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led to believe they had a large 
share in. 

As a result, they have de- 
cided to really begin analyz- 
ing the woman’s problem and 
develop programmatic • sug- 
gestions as to how to recruit 
women, which women to re- 
cruit and what to encourage 
these : women to do. 

I have been doing a lot of 
thinking about this issue, es- 
pecially as women have been 
led to believe that if they put 
their elbows behind the revo- 
lution, on the day after, these 
problems would magically dis- 
appear. Now they are recon- 
sidering this and begin to un- 
derstand that they must 
struggle now for the society 
they want to come. 

Many women who had ro- 
mantic illusions about Cuba 
are beginning to realize that it 
is not the great socialist so- 
ciety they thought — because 
of the situation of women 
there. Therefore I am beginn- 
ing to think that women must 
develop a revolutionary ideo- 
logy around and starting from 
the recognition of their own 
oppression. 

I would like to see some 
discussion of this in News & 
Letters. What is your assess- 
ment of the up and coming 
women’s liberation move- 
ment? 

Activist 

Baltimore 

• 

OLD HANDS AND 
NEW FORCES 

The old forces certainly do 
keep trying to take over and 
swallow up the new forces. 
We saw it in the last union 
elections in our shop. The 
young workers who had or- 
ganized a new group around 
their own candidates were 
bombarded with a lot of the 
old bunch who wanted “in.” 
The young fellows discussed 
whether they should take these 
old hats in, decided not to — 
and won the elections as a 
result. 

You can see it everywhere. 
Take Nixon. Look how long 
he hung around after all his 
defeats, with those greedy lit- 
tle eyes of his, just waiting to 
get the chance to get into 
power again. 

You really just have to com- 
pletely isolate those fellows 
to destroy the old. If you don’t, 
somebody is going to go back 
looking for some old hand to 
take over, like Mao. The new 
movement has to keep those 
old jokers from eating it up. 

Black Auto Worker 
Chrysler 

* * * 

I could hardly believe my 
eyes when I read the New 
York Times account of the 
Panthers’ “National Confer- 
ence Against Fascism.” They 
practically gushed over the 
“great changes” that have 
taken place in the BPP. 

From, the fact that they 
“seldom now show up wearing 
their black leather jackets and 
black berets” and that “the 
guns that were once so vis- 
ible are never seen now,” and 
“the four-letter words that had 
been so much a part of the 
rhetoric just a few months 
ago were gone”— -the article 
moved to the “most signifi- 
cant change,” that of their 
ideology: “the enemy is no 
longer just whitey.” 

There was not a word about 
the Communist Party influ- 
ence on the proceedings. Just 
about the great new “togeth- 
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erness” of black and white 
that was supposed to have 
taken place. 

Times reporters just can’t 
be all that dumb. You can 
only conclude that they find 
the new Stalinism a lot better 
to swallow than the black na- 
tionalism they are so happy 
to see “gone.” 

Reader 
New York 

• 

PHILOSOPHY AND 
REVOLUTION 

Marcuse is the most pessi- 
mistic revolutionary I’ve ever 
read in my life. When you 
read him, you get the impres- 
sion that he is saying all these 
things with the absolute con- 
viction that none of this will 
ever happen. 

Student 

West Virginia University 

* * * 

I attended your conference 
on “Philosophy and Revolu- 
tion” and was very impressed 
with the analysis and exposi- 
tion of Raya Dunayevskaya 
and with the general tone and 
viewpoint of the group itself. 
Enclosed is my order for more 
literature. 

Today in our Marxist Phil- 
osophy class, those of us who 
attended your Conference gave 
their reactions, and the. dis- 
cussion that, ensued — con- 
cerning political tendencies, 
labor unions, black caucuses, 
and the direct applicability of 
Marxian analysis to contem- 
porary America — was the 
most stimulating and enlight- 
ening class session yet. Every 
member of the class made 
contributions. 

Student 

Michigan 

ANTI-WAR MARCH 

The anti-war demonstration 
in New York on Aug. 9 was 
pretty low key. There seemed 
to be about a thousand people 
there,, mostly young white 
kids. The march was from 
41st and Broadway up to Cen- 
tral Park. 

When we arrived, there was 
a group of people from the 
American Committee to Sup- 
port the NLF already up 
front, who had taken over toe 
podium and the loud-speaker 
system, There was much ar- 
. guing, but an actual fistfight 
was averted. 

It delayed the beginning of 
the speeches for about one 
and a half hours. The speeches 
were nothing to brag about, 
and most of the people really 
didn’t seem to be listening. 

The people who spoke were: 
a woman irom the Vietnam 


Peace Parade; a Japanese 
woman; Jeff Jones of SDS; 
and one of the Fort Hood 3. 
It seemed to be a pretty a-pol- 
itical crowd. 

Marcher 
New York 

• 

ROBBERY IN CAL. 

Taxation should be based on 
ability to pay. There are 5,000 
tax forceclosures monthly in 
California in 1967-68. This 
small homes of elderly people 
who are then moved out of 
their familiar life-time sur- 
roundings. Only Russia,' West 
Germany, Japan and France 
had greater production than 
California in 1967-68. This 
wealthy state’s financial-poli- 
tical entrepreneurs shame- 
lessly rob the poor. The dispo- 
sition of the top men on the 
totem pole is to depress the low 
men beyond what is bearable. 

Reader 

California 

* * * 

I am convinced that rhetoric 
doesn’t do as much good as 
action. Because there was so 
much bickering among the 
various camps in Berkeley last 
Spring, two reactionaries were 
elected to the City Council. 
This fall, I think some pro- 
ductive effort can be made 
towards registering a lot more 
voters among the students, 
and bringing about some rent 
strikes. Berkeley is largely a 
one-factory city — that factory 
being the University — and the 
students are fleeced like sheep 
by the landlords. 

Student 

Berkeley 

• 

BRITISH LABOR 

The Government has suffer- 
ed a defeat over the proposed 
Bill on unofficial strikes. The 
TUC have promised to act on 
unofficial strikes. That is the 
shameful side but the Govern- 
ment seized on this way out 
because of the widespread op- 
position. 

Harold Wilson and Barbara 
Castle forced the Cabinet to 
accept legislation, but it soon 
became obvious that, despite 
the strong language they used, 
the workers would not submit 
to such legislation. Unofficial 
strikers will now be dealt with 
by the trade unions. The union 
leaders will try, but the work- 
ers will continue to strike. 

The Tories are making the 
most of the Government’s re- 
treat and have intimated that 
when they come to power they 
will make contracts between 
the trade unions and the em- 
ployers legally binding. 

H. McShane 
Glasgow 
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TWO WORLDS 


Splintered World Communism 

(Continued from Page 4) 

“In the past half century, in leading China in the great struggle to 
fulfill the new democratic revolution, in leading the great struggle 
of Socialist revolution and Socialist construction of China . . . 
Comrade Mao Tse-tung has . . . lifted it (Marxism-Leninism) to 
a completely new stage.’,’ 

The shocker didn’t influence the dissenters at toe Moscow 
conference half as much a6 the dualism — the appeals to world 
revolution within the Sinocentric context. These appeals, as they 
affected the young revolutionaries of their own countries, are what 
underlined their whole behavior. They could hardly take issue 
with the nationalism since it is what they themselves practice. 
Nor could these self-centered, nationalistic weak dissenters separate 
Mao’s concept, practice, and passion for “protracted war” which 
inheres in his view of the “uninterrupted revolution” from the 
long-range timing of “a century or more.” Since, however, there 
is no other way to attack toe retrogressionist content of toe Maoist 
form of revolutionary verbiage, neither the Russian rulers nor the 
fake dissenters succeeded in halting , the disintegration of world’::; 
Communism. , t 

STATE-CAPITALISM AND “THE STRUGGLE 
AGAINST COUNTER-REVOLUTIONARY ECONOMISM” 

The varied nationalisms underlying splintered Communism are 
neither the ordinary bourgeois type of the 19th century, nor the 
new revolutionary nationalisms either of the Third World against 
Western imperialism, or of East Europe against Russian imperial- 
ism, be that of the Hungarian Freedom Fighters of 1956, or the 
Czechoslovakian spring 1968. 

We must not forget that Mao urged Khrushchev to launch the 
counter-revolution against the Hungarian Revolution. He opposed 
the invasion of Czechoslovakia only because by then he had broken 
with Russia on other grounds. Mao wants a third axis for world 
power created as against the “hegemonies” of the Russian or 
American orbits not because he was for the revolutionaries in 
Czechoslovakia (whom he bitterly attacked as “revisionists” until 
the very day of the invasion), but because the class-collaborationist 
third axis he had counted on, Peking- Djakarta, collapsed 
ignominiously. 

The varied nationalisms do have a “world” character but it is 
not the kind Trotsky predicted would result from Stalin’s theory 
of “socialism in one country”, i.e. that each Communist Party 
would capitulate to the bourgeoisie in its own country — the 
French C.P. to France, the American C.P. to the U.S., etc. No, 
the national Communisms kept faithful to their world, the new 
stage of world capitalism, state-capitalism, with its State Plan, 
State Party, “Red Amy”. Being the highest form of centralization 
of capital, state-capitalism reaches out for contiguous masses of 
capital. Hitler attempted it with his search for “lebensraum” 
and in toe end failed. Stalin attempted it in East Europe and 
succeeded. It remains the model for both Brezhnev and Mao. The 
collision of the two models at a still newer front only proves the 
non-viability of state-capitalism calling itself Communism. Like pri- 
vate capitalism, state-capitalism has but one way to live luxuriously 
— the exploitation of “its” masses. It is this which dooms it, with 
or without the embroidery of Marxist language transformed into 
its opposite. 

Of all Mao’s perversions of “Marxism-Leninism”, none is of A 
more capitalistic mentality and nature than that which he calls 
“the struggle against counter-revolutionary economism.” When 
Lenin first began his battles against the “economists”, i.e., the 
intellectuals who wished to restrict workers’ activities to the trade 
union field only, reserving for themselves the field of politics, he 
maintained that the backwardness of the Tsarist regime did not 
mean the workers were backward; that only by mass initiative and 
all-round political activity could Tsarism be overthrown. When 
World War I broke out and he found that even some Bolshevik 
intellectuals, specifically Bukharin and Pyatakov, opposed self- 
determination instead of seeing that national struggles were a 
“bacillus” for proletarian revolution, he lashed out against their 
“imperialist economism”. In all cases, the fight against “econom- 
ism” was a fight against intellectuals, leaders, elitists of all sorts, - 
whose mechanical views on economic development led them to 
disregard the “sense and reason” of the . masses, who alone could 
transform society. - 

Lenin held on to his principle that Bolsheviks could prove their 
“proletarxanism” in one and only one way — by changing the 
conditions of labor — after they came to power. He lashed out ’ 
against the beginnings of Soviet bureaucracy by reminding his co- 
leaders that Marx had but one way of distinguishing socialism 
from capitalism and that is by the change in labor’s conditions of 1 ■- 
labor. “In Capital,” wrote Lenin (11), “Karl Marx ridicules the 
pompous and grandiloquent bourgeois-democratic great charter Of 
liberty and the rights of man . . . Marx contrasts this pompous 
declaration of rights to the plain . . . presentation ... by the 
proletariat: the legislative enactment of a shorter working day > 

. . .” Lenin drives home the point for Russia: “The ‘formulae’ of 
genuine Communism, differ from the pompous, involved, solemn •••• 
phrasemongering of the Kautskys, the Mensheviks and the Socialist- 
Revolutionaries ... in that they reduce everything to the condi- 1 
tions of labor. (12) 

Now contrast this to the pompous phrases of Mao who, at one 
and the same time, asks the masses “to grasp the revolution and 
increase production” and, at once, spells out “increase in produc- 
tion” not only as more proletarian sweat, but also “equalized* »’ 
(read: lowered) to peasant wages, at which point Lin-Mao un- 
loose a political barrage against workers who fight the lowering 
of their wages as “economists”. All this is climaxed by an actual 
military move against workers who dare to strike. This passes for 
“the struggle against counter-revolutionary economism.” 

This is not just a perversion of theory, nor merely a rewrite 
of history. This is class exploitation of the masses, proletariat and 
peasantry alike. 

All you have to do to see that a “mass line”, in Mao’s China, 
means mass sweat, is to contrast it to the pampering of private 
(Continued on Page 7) 

(11) Lenin, Selected Works, Vol. IX, p. 439. (A Great Begin- 
ning, dated 6/28/19 can be found both in Collected Works 
and as a separate pamphlet.) 

02 } Ibid, p. 4*0. 
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Stalinism at Anti-Fascism Conference 


| Doing and Thinking | 

f . 

Women Face United Front 

' By Bernard Wendell 


- It is hard to determine the 
significance of the First Na- 
tional Conference for a 
United Front Against Fasc- 
ism, organized by the Black 
Panther Party and held in 
Oakland on July 18-20, espe- 
cially in relation to the fur- 
ther evolution of the Pan- 
thers. 

The purpose of the conference 
was to mobilize the movement 
and its supporters for self-de- 
fense, especially legal self-de- 
fense, against the growing forces 
of repression in this country. Or- 
ganization toward this end is, 
of course, vital at this point. 
DEPRESSION 

Unfortunately, much of what 
the conference was called to fight 
was present in its own ranks. 
Sadly, many of the acts of the 
Panthers toward other groups in 
the movement can only be termed 
repression, all unjustified, unnec- 
sary, and totally harmful to the 
movement. (See related articles 
on this page.) 

WOMEN 

The greatest opposition to the 
way the conference was manipu- 
lated was put up by the women. 
The panel on women’s liberation 
was delayed and almost cancelled 
entirely as Communist theoreti- 
cian Herbert Aptheker talked on 
and on about the history of fasc- 
ism, despite the restlessness of 
the audience. 

Finally the women stood up, 
shouting and clapping. Thpugh 
Margaret Wright of the Los An- 
geles Black School Board was 
removed by Panther security 
guards, 200 women, surprisingly 
militant and mainly white, could- 
not be carried out. 

Roberta Alexander of the Pan- 
thers explained the struggle for 
woman’s liberation within the 
party against male chauvinist 
tendency to relegate them to 
clerical and other non-leadership 
roles. She and other women spoke 
of the vital need women, includ- 


ed. Note: As we go to press 
massive demonstrations by work- 
ers and students are breaking out 
in Czechoslovakia to mark the 
first anniversary of the Russian 
invasion. Despite increasing 
threats from neo-Stalinist bureau- 
crats, the Czech and Slovak mas- 
ses are continuing their struggle 
for socialist democracy and refus- 
ing to allow the post-invasion sit- 
uation to be “normalized.” The 
following report was received in 
July.) 

• 

Prague, Czechoslovakia. — 
After the University Stu- 
dents Union decided at its 
regular Convention in April 
not to join the National 
Front (the Communist-domi- 
nated ruling political coali- 
tion in Czechoslovakia), the 
Czechoslovak student move- 
ment suffered serious divi- 
sion. 

The refusal to join automati- 
cally implied economic sanc- 
tions by the government, includ- 
ing loss of the state support of 
seven million crowns, and it was 
necessary to lay off the employ- 
ees of the Union office. The 
majority of these leader-bureau- 
crats were leftovers from the old 
Czechoslovak Youth Organiza- 
tion— that is to say, they had 
never done any other work, and 
they tried to get the Convention 
decision changed. 

* * * 

ANOTHER group, made up of 
moderates from the old Union 
presidium, tried the same thing. 
In the beginning of May, these 


ing black women, have to de- 
fine themselves. Only then 
can they really be equal to men. 

The women’s panel was prob- 
ably the best part of the confer- 
ence. It was certainly the most 
open and thus the most honest. 
But this was mainly because of 
the women’s determination not to 
let themselves be silenced, a 
determination which most other 
dissenting groups seemed to lack. 

Another commendable aspect 
of the Conference was the dis- 
cussion of Cesar Chavez, under 
the topic of “Workers Against 
Fascism,” by a member of the 
United Farm Workers. A worker 
from International Harvester in 
Chicago talked of the impotence 
of the UAW and the constant 
speed-ups and compulsory over- 
time with which every auto work- 
er is familiar. Also, a member of 
the Young Lords of Chicago spoke 
of the need of southern whites, 
north and south, to get together 
and ally with the black people 
against capitalism and the racism 
it breeds. 

These talks give an air of con- 
creteness and reality to reports 
at the conference which were in 
general very surrealistic and ab- 
tract. Certainly many -of these 
events are reminiscent of the 
recent disastrous SDS convention. 

PANTHERS 

The impatience of the Pan- 
thers with white radicals and 
their factions is understandable. 
They arq H framed and murdered 
every day. They feel that they 
are up against the wall and that 
the others are not. 

However, using manipulative 
and outright militaristic tactics 
against those with whom they de- 
sire to ally, will do the Panthers 
no good and will certainly not 
help them survive against the 
forces of repression. 

They can ony reach the people 
as representatives of freedom 
opposed to capitalism and its 
repressiveness. 


two groups united to form the 
"coordination committee,” that 
is, a higher organ of faculties 
wishing to join the Front. But 
they were only able to get three 
faculties (downtown Brno and 
the law and medicine students 
in Prague) to join them. 

ANTI-UNION CAMPAIGN 

On May 12, the presidium of 
the Union met and, while recog- 
nizing the right of others to form 
factions in opposition to its activi- 
ties, reminded the “coordination 
committee” that it was in the 
process of trying to break up the 
Union. 

Also to be mentioned here are 
the press campaigns carried on 
by the higher Party organs 
against the Union, the support 
given in the press to the activi- 
ties of the “coordination commit- 
tee” and, on the other hand, the 
total lack of means of informa- 
tion available to the Presidium 
of the Union, which could only 
publish its decisions through 
stenciled leaflets which couldn’t 

reach that many people. 

* * * 

THIS CAMPAIGN was de- 
signed to convince public opinion 
that a handful of extremist and 
irresponsible leaders had usurped 
the leadership of the Union and 
that the creation of the “coordi- 
nation committee” was the ex- 
pression of the just anger of the 
great majority of students, en- 
raged at the irresponsible, poli- 


Oakland, Calif. — It’s dif- 
ficult to say what the Black 
Panther Party hoped to gain 
from their National Confer- 
ence for a United Front 
against Fascism. Some three 
to four thousand people — 
many from distant areas of 
the country — showed up the 
first day. By the third and 
last day, their numbers had 
been steadily reduced to sev- 
eral hundred. 

The first day’s participants 
(“audience” is more accurate) 
came primarily out of respect 
for the Panthers. Within a few 
days’ time, that respect had di- 
minished considerably. The Pan- 
thers not only failed to gain any- 
thing from the United Front, 
they lost a lot. 

CP DOMINATION 

The main reason for the Con- 
ference’s dismal flop was politi- 
cal. Apparently, the Panthers 
have found it difficult to develop 
material support — especially 
money — among white radicals, 
with the exception of one organ- 
ization: the Communist Party. 
Thus the CP emerged as the ma- 
jor co-sponsor of the Conference. 
Consequently, the participants 
were subjected to endless, dreary 
lectures by such people as Her- 
bert Apthecker. 

The influence of the CP was 
evident even in the invitation to 
the Conference. This included a 
half-page quote from, of all 
things, a 1935 speech by Georgi 
Dimitroff. Dimitroff was Stalin’s 
architect for the first “United 
Front.” Virtually all speakers 
and sloganeers pushed the CP 
line. 

There was no way to change 
the Conference format from be- 
low. The first night, a large num- 


Union. 

HARSHER METHODS 

As the totalitarian regime in 
the Czechoslovak Republic got 
harder and harder (c.f. the May 
plenum of the Central Commit- 
tee), the higher Party organs 
tried to resolve the situation in 
the Union. Since the economic 
sanctions hadn’t produced the 
desired results, and since the 
activities of the “coordination 
committee” hadn’t worked due 
to disunity among that coalition 
of forces, the Party decided to 
adopt harsher methods. 

During the month of June, the 
“coordination committee” prac- 
tically ceased to function, and 
the attempted putsch (worked 
out for the bureaucrats by Strou- 
gal’s office) fell flat, mainly be- 
cause a putsch carried out in a 
student organization by balding 
30-year-old “youths” is somewhat 
inelegant. So much so, that on 
June 20 the Union was dissolved 
by order of the Ministry of the 
Interior. 

* ♦ * 

IMMEDIATELY after the ban- 
ning of the Union, a so-called 
“preparatory committee” was 
formed. Its mission was to found 
a new Quisling organization, and 
its membership (mostly bureau- 


ber of women stood to protest 
the displacement of a women’s 
liberation panel by Apthecker. 
A prominent, male Panther 
spokesman then took the micro- 
phone to denounce the women 
as “ultra-feminists” and “pigs.” 
One woman, who happened tp be 
black, was physically ejected for 
her vocal protest. 

RADICALS ATTACKED 

Other left-wing critics of the 
Conference were also dealt with 
abusively. Members of the Inde- 
pendent Socialist Club were 
prohibited from distributing a 
special edition of their newspa- 
per, that raised questions about 
such a “United Front.” They 
were also prohibited from selling 
the pamphlet, “Two Souls Of So- 
cialism,” which attacks elitism 
and Stalinism. 

On several occasions, Panther 
guards ejected ISC members for 
passing out leaflets that criti- 
cized the politics of the Confer- 
ence, the authoritarian way in 
which it was being run, and the 
way women were being treated. 
On the whole, early Conference 
participants were extremely re- 
ceptive to the ISC’s criticisms, 
and were distressed at the heavy- 
handed way these criticisms 
were met. Members of several 
other organizations, including the 
Spartacist League, were also 
treated abusively, and thrown 
out. 

The major “enemy” of the 
United Front, however, turned 
out to be the Progressive Labor 
Party. PL had been banned in 
advance from the Conference. 

The only people who really en- 
joyed the Conference were the 
,CPers. Their partnership with the 
panthers, they hoped, would 
"breathe life back into their 
corpse of a party. Predominately 


Many faculties immediately pro- 
tested the formation of this 
organ. 

One declaration by the Math 
and Physics students at Charles 
University states: “The activi- 
ties of the preparatory commit- 
tee . . . are just like the activi- 
ties of the leadership ©f the 
State and the Party ever since 
August 1968. They respect all 
kinds of “realities” except for 
the rights and the will of the 
Czechoslovak people.” There 
were many such statements. 

WORKERS PROTEST 

More important than any state- 
ments, however, was the strike 
which took place on June 24 
in 13 Prague factories. It was 
organized as a protest against 
the banning of the Union and that 
of the Society for the Rights of 
Man, the persecution of pro- 
gressive journalists, the delay 
in the law on socialist enter- 
prises, and the general abandon- 
ment of the post-January (1968) 
policy. 

The strike, which lasted only 
15 minutes, was prepared in 50 
factories, but because of organi- 
zational inexperience and the 
resistance of trade union bureau- 
crats and factory administrators, 
it was not that massive. 


middle-aged or elderly, the CPers 
seemed rejuvenated by the fa- 
miliar, United Front spirit of the 
’30’s. They enjoyed all the thug- 
gery and suppression of discon- 
tent, claiming “this is no time for 
differences.” The CP proved that 
in their heart of hearts, they are 
still Stalinists. 

The anti-Fascism Conference — 
and the SDS Convention a few 
weeks prior— indicate how deeply 
Stalinism has permeated the 
American movement. The term 
“Stalinism” is not used, lightly 
here. 

Para-military ‘groups are being 
organized to discipline the move- 
ment. 

VANGUARDISM 

Accompanying this militariza- 
tion is the tendency for these 
organizations to define them- 
selves as the “vanguard.” Those 
who disagree are ipso facto 
“counter-revolutionaries” simply 
because they disagree '.with the 
vanguard. The vanguard is the 
source of all truth and wisdom. 

Naturally, this kind of van- 
guardism is accompanied by a 
great deal of uncritical hero- 
worship. Hero worship is the Con- 
centration of the vanguard con- 
cept in one person. The prevelant 
form is “Chairman Mao says . . .” 
It may be Chairman Mao, it may 
be Stalin, or it may be some- 
thing like “Chairman Seale says 
we must struggle with the people, 
not against them.” Politics is re- 
duced to the slogan. 

Meetings are increasingly run 
from the top. There were no 
votes taken at the anti-Fascism 
conference. This trend is spread- 
ing. 

There is also a political content 
to this Stalinism. 

Revolutionary Youth Movement 
(RJTM) Students for a Democratic 
Society leaders not only revere 
Stalin as an abstract hero, they 
also agree with his politics — in 
the way a party or regime should 
operate internally, and in the 
way society should be organ- 
ized. RYM — along with the Pan- 
thers and PL — self-consciously 
rejects the fundamental precept 
of revolutionary Marxism, work- 
ers’ control over production. 

Stalinism is an immensely self- 
destructive force. Already it has 
made a shambles of the student 
left, and threatens a, major por- 
tion of the black liberation move- 
ment. 

What will happen if it con- 
tinues? The anti-Fascism confer- 
ence was a preview. The CP, of 
course cannot revive, no more 
than any other corpse. The Pan- 
thers, assuming they remain with 
the CP, will be reduced to a 
small organization without com- 
munity support, fighting legal 
battles. 

The major white organizations, 
including both SDS’s (RYM and 
PL), will spiral downward, as 
fighting and expulsions increase 
in severity and frequency. The 
various socialist groups and sects 
will experience a temporary re- 
vival, as they pick up a portion 
of the demoralized. 

Most activists will simply drop 
out, as the organized left re- 
turns to a state of weakness 
similar to the 1950’s. If the move- 
ment’s Stalinism continues, all 
the ruling class has to do is sit 
back and laugh. 

— Charles Leinenweher 


State Move to Control Czech Students Stirs Opposition 

tics of the Presidium of the crats) revealed its character. 
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One Year After the Invasion 

this Marxist-Humanist analysis of the Czecho- 
slovak revolution and counter revolution, made 
at the time of those historic events, is more 
urgent today than ever. 


Before the second conven- 
tion of Mapam there were a 
number of meetings of op- 
ponents of the alignment 
with the ruling labour party 
to discuss plans for the 
future. It was agreed to postpone 
discussions of establishing a new 
independent Left until after the 
convention, so as not to break 
the common front of all align- 
ment-opponents — many of whom 
made it clear they would oppose 
but obey the majority decsion in 
Mapam. 

The convention vote was, as in 
the previous session, 36% against, 
64% for. Two weeks later we had 
a committee meeting that pro- 
posed starting an organizational 
nucleus of a new left movement 
in Israel . . . 

We are preparing to enter a left 
list in the coming elections to the 
Knesset (parliament) in Novem- 
ber, and a list of worker com- 
mittees in the September trade 
union elections. The importance 
of the election campaign lies in 
the fact that it is the best time 
for propaganda, gaining adherents 
and presenting the public with a 
genuine left alternative to the 
status quo, rather than support- 
ing a “lesser evil” party. 

Mordechai Cafri 
Israel 
* * * 

Excerpts from “Proposed Prin- 
ciples of the Israeli New Left” 

SOCIALIST HUMANISM 

Our aim should be to create in 
our country a social order that 
will make possible continuous 
progress along socialist-humanist 


Discussion Article 

New Left Group in Israel 
Lists Slates, Sets Principles 


Panthers, Old Left 

(Continued from Page 1) 
Communist Party and the left 
liberalism of the Ramparts 
magaziht type. Bobby Seale’s 
simplistic analysis of Facism. “of 
avaricious businessmen — demo- 
gogic politicians — and pig cops,” 
does not differ at all from theore- 
tician Aptheker’s definition of 
American Fascism as “a death 
wish” of reactionary and racist 
elements within capitalism. 

A NEM? TURN FOR BPP 

At this Conference, the Black 
Panther Party has taken a new 
turn in ijs politics. It is obvious 
that this ■ Conference could not 
have been called by the Panthers 
alone. Their previous “politics” 
of Maoism and urban guerilla 
warfare against the police has 
suddenly given way to the legal- 
istic formula “Control of the 
Police, by the Community,” to be 
achieved by constutional amend- 
ment, i.e. amendments to local 
city charters. 

In discussing this with a “prac- 
tical” person at the Conference, 
I was told: “Why are you even 
concerned with this? The Pan- 
thers are faced with annihilation 
by the police and the courts; 
many of its members are jailed 
facing capital charges. It is only 
the liberals and communists who 
can provide them with the money 
and help they badly need — a 
shift in political emphasis is of 
no importance.” 

Without being pessimistic, this 
attitude Seems to me to sum up 
a whole decade of “new leftism” 
that has turned full circle to the 
liberal politics of “Popular Front- 
ism.” From “don’t trust anyone 
over 30,” to “Black Power,” to 
“Non-negotiable demands” we 
have arrived at “Power to the 
People” via the constitution. 

— Black Observer 

Berkeley, Calif. 
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patterns and strivings . . . Social- 
ist humanism is not identical with 
admixture of liberalism and dem- 
ocracy as a graft on the basis of 
the East European regimes — 
creating a non-capitalist version 
of affluent society — but a basic 
change in the relations between 
men in society . . . 

Socialist humanism in Israel 
can not be realized if we shall 
limit ourselves to struggle against 
the status quo. The very struc- 
ture of the country is still in pro- 
cess of creation, even the social 
status quo is still pluralistic. 

We can and should prove the 
validity of out positive aspirations 
in constructive social projects 
that would deepen and extend the 
socialist experiments of the 
Israeli labour movement — in- 
novating and advancing precisely 
where the old left has stopped, 
stagnates and is retreating. City 
kibutzim, collective economic 
projects, humanist Jewish-Arab 
projects, social projects in the 
centers of Israel’s poverty — are 
examples of issues we must start 
treating creatively and practi- 
cally . . . 

THE THIRD WORLD AND 
THE NEW LEFT 

The romantic attitudes to the 
third world, “world city versus 
world village” conception, and 
views of marginal strata as car- 
riers of the revolution, are not 
only unscientific socially, but also 
anti-human. The view of the 
whole civilization of the develop- 
ed countries as Incapable of 
radical progressive change 
through internal processes flaunts 
all we know of history. 

Striving not for social change 
there but for total destruction is 
bound to devastate not. the status 
quo but the left itself . . . 


NEO-NATIONALISM AND THE 
EQUALITY OF NATIONS 

The period of rebellion against 
the old regime has created the 
slogan of equity of men. Our 
modern time — the period of 
super powers, in which most of 
the smaller nations and states are 
becoming satellites and depen- 
dents — demands new struggles 
for the genuine independence and 
freedom of all nations and states 
and against the domination of the 
super powers. 

We are witnessing in our time 
the rise of a whole new series of 
national movements of peoples 
considered assimilating and dis- 
appearing in the fold of larger 
nations: the Scots, Welsh, Bre- 
tons, Basks, etc., in Europe, the 
French Canadians, the Black 
Power movement in USA and the 
Jewish-Zionist national movement 
all fit the pattern of weaker, 
smaller or minority people strug- 
gling for equality with the free 
and sovereign nations . . . 

This same principle holds not 
only for the right of the Jews to i 
defend their freedom and sover- 
eignity and security in Israel, but 
in the same way, against all de- 
mands of Israeli Chauvinists to 
annex the western bank of Jor- 
dan, because the Palestinian Ar- 
abs who live there have equally 
sovereign national rights to a 
state of their own. 

Slogans of “Universalism,” 
views of national distinctions as 
obsolete phenomena, serve actu- 
ally the great power interests of 
the assimilatory states: Soviet 
Russification in the East, Ameri- 
canization in the West, etc. In 
actual politics the national factor 
is of utmost importance — especi- 
ally in resistance to imperialism 
and great power domination — 
and the new left must develop a 
principled, consistant and realis- 
tic attitude to this vital aspect of 
contemporary politics . . . 

The left of every country needs 
the freedom to consider indepen- 
dently and in local terms its own 
fate and its country’s problems. 


Splintered World Communism 

(Continued from Page 5) 

capitalists — not the Party men who are supposed “to have taken 
the road back to capitalism”, but the real, the existing private 
capitalists — who, 20 years after the Communist conquest of power, 
still get 5 per cent profits on their investments. Where a worker 
gets barely enough to live, a capitalist like Jung Ye-jen gets an* 
nually 3 million yuan in profit. Not only that; he also has 
important political posts, which is a great deal more important 
than money in a country where “politics takes command.” 

I do not mean to say that these private capitalists have the 
power of the Party, much less the Army. I do say they exist and 
the only reason they are still permitted to exist is because the 
opposition of the masses to Mao and his “hereditary” hierarchical 
heir, Lin Piao, is via slowdown, “low productivity”, and what, 
when it comes to the youth, the Maoists now call “anarchism,” (13) 

The total hypocrisy of the dissenters in Russia was seen not 
so much in keeping Mao from getting excluded from “world Com- 
munism” — after all, all of the Communist state powers from 
Russia to China, and from Rumania to Albania, rule exactly by 
such exploitative means. No, the total hypocrisy was to be seen 
in doing nothing for Czechoslovakian Freedom Fighters, though 
these same loud-mouthed leaders did, in words, denounce the Rus- 
sian invasion. The hypocrisy was seen as they closed their eyes 
to the Tartar demonstration right in Moscow. 

The hypocrisy was seen in doing nothing for the brave Russians 
who demonstrated in opposition to their country’s imperialist invasion 
of Czechoslovakia, and who are now rotting in jail for it. In thus 
evading the Russian dissenters urging help in prevention of the 
recurrence of “the ominous shadow of Stalin from darkening our 
future,” the 75 Communist Parties meeting in Moscow, including 
those dissenters, proved they themselves were that “ominous 
shadow.” 

Equally ominous a shadow was cast by Mao who had shown 
his first hostility to Russia in February 1956 when the 20th Rus- 
sian Communist Party launched deStalinization “without con- 
sulting China”. Obviously however, the Central Committee of 
the Communist Party of China did know what was required 
of them since, in September 1956, they . convened their first 
Congress since coming to power in 1949, and, the new Party Con- 
stitution then adopted eliminated the expression “under the guid- 
ance of the Thought of Mao Tse-tung”, replacing it with the phrase 
“under the guidance of Marxism-Leninism.” It is the latter 
phrase which has now been eliminated. The 1969 Constitution 
both deifies Mao and rolls history back not only from “socialism” 
but even from capitalism as it returns to the feudal, monarchical 
form of having the ruler name his “successor”. 

This rollback of history is being touted as a' “new model of 
Communism and attracting the interest of a whole generation 
(sic!), even in Europe and in the U.S.” (14) That some who call 
themselves the New Left do indeed accept this bizarre happening 
as “revolutionary” only discloses a “new model” of Communist 
bankruptcy of thought that vies with the bourgeois bankruptcy of 
thought that is the seal of decadent capitalism. 

On the other hand, the Chinese masses are restless, so op- 
posed to Mao as to make his victories Pyrrhic enough. Thus, the 
time and place of the CCP Congress was not revealed until after 
it met. Thus, the open attacks on youth opposition that is suddenly 
declared to be “anarchist.” Thus, mass opposition to Maoism and 
outright revolts are first now coming to light but have, in fact, been 
occurring for years and .were the reason that Mao-Lin had called 
the “Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution.” (15) 

WILL WEST GERMANY SUDDENLY BECOME 
THE HOLDER OF THE KEY TO WORLD HISTORY? 

The shift in world strategy within the Communist orbits, 
of necessity, involves drastic changes in all international relations. 
At the Moscow Congress Brezhnev accused Mao’s China of flirting 
with “West German revengists”. It is true that there has been 
some detente between China and West Germany. But the greater 
truth is that a rapprochement of relations between Russia and 
West Germany has begun on a vaster scale, not only in trade, 
but in toning down the criticisms of West Germany, including 
its failure to sign the anti-nuclear proliferation treaty. 

So worrisome is this development to France that some have 
urged that its coming meeting with Germany be especially “open”, 
that is to say, that France itself offers to sign the anti-nuclear 
proliferation treaty in order to get West Germany to do so. 
They hope to thwart both Russia which wants its European 
frontier “secure” for any possible war with China, and the U.S. 
which might be tempted actually to provide nuclear arms to West 
Germany and thus undermine the Franco-German Pact. (16) 

There is no way to foresee all the ramifications of the present 
heated stage of the Sino-Soviet conflict, or to predict the possible 
shocking international realignments now that world Communism 
is so splintered. No doubt the double and triple crosses awaiting 
the masses will pale the Hitler-Stalin Pact. But one thing is 
sure, predictable, irreversible — the class enemy is always at 
home; the production relations between exploiters and exploited 
determine everything else, internally and externally. 

There is therefore only one position for Marxist-Humanists to 
take and that is to refuse to side with “the lesser evil,” no matter 
what that is declared to be. Nothing short of uprooting the world 
status quo, of being with the genuine revolutionary forces — - 
proletarians, national minorities, women’s liberation, youth — to 
forge a new relationship of theory and practice will, once and for 
all, create the foundation of a society on totally new, human 
foundations. 

—August 7, 1969 

(13) “Peking Asks Student Discipline”, NYT, July 27, 1969. 
For my analysis of the “Cultural Revolution” as a whole, 
see “Mao’s China and the ‘Proletarian Cultural Revolu- 
tion’ ”. (News & Letters, Detroit, Mich., 48201). 

(14) See K. S. Karol, “Drawn Match at Moscow”, New States* 
man, June 27, 1969. 

(15) One of the Manifestoes of the opposition to Mao by the 
Hunan Provincial Proletarian Revolutionary Great Alliance 
Committee was translated in Survey of China Mainland 
Press, Hong Kong, 4190, and appears in International 
Socialism, June/July 1969. 

(16) “Germany Remains Focal Point” by Andre Fontaine, 
Le Monde (Weekly Selection, July 9, 1969). 
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Inflation and Unemployment 
Show Farce of Nixon Plan 


(Continued from Page 1) 
companies the excuse to increase 
their prices in turn. In fact, Ford 
has already sent dealers a price 
increase for 1970, of at least two 
percent. 

Nixon’s economic advisors are 
attempting to brake the inflation 
by “squeezing off the money 
supply” through spiraling interest 
rates, and taxing those at the 
bottom of the economic ladder — 
who are being blamed for the 
inflation by supposedly demand- 
ing more goods — while the really 
smart millionaires have found so 
many loopholes that they are pay- 
ing almost no taxes at all. The 
so-called “tax reforms” that Con. 
gress claims will be passed next 
session do not even scratch the 
surface of the fantastic depre- 
ciation allowances and other gim- 
micks of big business. 

Nixon’s advisers are the very 
same ones who counselled Presi- 
dent Eisenhower — and we ex- 
perienced three recessions dur- 
ihg his regime. 

Nixon is also busily hinting 
that if labor does not voluntarily 
follow his wage “guidelines” dur- 
ing the contract negotiations that 
are coming up, “controls” will 
have to be imposed by the gov- 
ernment. 

The truth of the matter is that 
inflation has very little to do with 
either “higher wage demands” 
of labor, or the demand for goods 
by the public. It has a very great 
deal to do with the Vietnam War 
and the ever-increasing militari- 
zation of the economy. 
DECLINING WAGES 

Prices, according to govern- 
ment statistics, increased only 
about one percent a year from 
1960 through 1964. Beginning with 
the 1965 escalation of the War ir 
Vietnam, they escalated to more 
than 5 percent annually by 1969, 
as the defense budget escalated 
from $50 billion in 1965 to $81 
billion in 1969. 

Even more revealing, corporate 
profits, after taxes, rose from 
§48 billion in 1965 to $53 billion 
in 1968. But Labor Department 
figures show that there has ac- 
tually been a' decline in the 
standard of living for workers 
during this period. 

The average wage of a worker 
In private industry with a family 
of four, has increased $14.74 a 
week from 1965 to 1969. But when 
federal taxes of $4.80 a week, 
plus another $11.18 a week in 
rising prices, are deducted, he 
+ winds up with $1.24 less a week 
iri actual purchasing power now 
than in 1965. 

PRODUCTION FOR DEATH 

jft is the militarization of the 
economy that has not only pushed 
prices ever -higher, but that makes 
it impossible really to solve the 
inflation, since so much of the 
economy is destructive that it 
is Completely unrecuperable, pro- 
ductively speaking. $77 mililon a 
day is being spent in Vietnam for 
death and destruction. 

ihe Pentagon by now not only 
employs fully half of all the ci- 
vilians in the government, but 
helps support more than 100,000 
companies throughout the coun- 
try, Some 15 percent of all finish- 
ed products of U.S. industry are 
purchased by the Defense De- 
partment. 

The weight of the burden is 
shifted back to the shoulders 
of the workers, who, alone, create 
all the wealth, but whose only 
share of the “national wealth” 
turns out to be the “national 


debt,” as Marx said long ago. 

By now the total of our indi- 
vidual income taxes — some $84 
billion a year — almost equals the 
annual defense spending of over 
$80 billion. It is the outcry against 
so demented a system which has 
forced the Administration and 
Congress to introduce the ges- 
tures of “tax reform”, and “de- 
fense cuts.” They are gestures 
so insignificant that they can 
hardly even be called “tokenism.” 

Retired General Gavin expres- 
sed the feelings of millions when 
he said, during the ABM debate, 
“Should we allow the Pentagon 
to utilize every new technology 
at the expense of our domestic 
needs?” 

But there are few who really 
believe that if the war against 
Vietnam ended tomorrow, the 
billions being poured into that 
horrifying destruction would be 
used instead to abolish poverty. 

It is the sickness of capitalism 
that it cannot eliminate either 
racism, or poverty, or war. 
PERMANENT CRISIS 
Marx’s contention was that the 
system would collapse because 
surplus-value, which is all that 
this system is interested in, can 
come only from living labor. 
Machinery and raw materials 
merely transfer their value to the 
finished product. Only the living 
laborer can create value. Yet the 
contradictory tendency inherent 
in capitalism is to use less and 
less living labor, and more and 
more machinery. The result is a 
permanent army of unemployed, 
and a decline in the capitalist’s 
rate of profit 1 . 

Mammoth as the mass of pro- 
fits are, and even though labor 
productivity continues to in- 
crease, it is this decline in the 
rate of profit that keeps the 
system in permanent crisis. 

This country never got out of 
the 1929 depression, which simply 
got absorbed into World War 
II. Only the expansion of state 
intervention into the economy 
kept production increasing. Ever 
since then, we have simply 
bounced from one more war to 
one more recession. 

It is a permanent crisis that 
this system cannot solve. 

THE ONLY WAY OUT 

It is the insanity of a society 
like this that has made the youth 
determined to reject it com- 
pletely. The black masses have 
likewise made it abundantly clear 
that they have no intentions of 
accepting this racist, class-ridden 
society. Even the white working 
class, which is supposed to be 
“integrated” into the system, 
and does reveal its racism all 
too often, has been showing new 
militancy in many ways. 

The opposition in the Senate to 
the ABM system was a reflection 
of the very deep anti-war feelings 
throughout the country. But the 
ABM, is, nevertheless going to be 
deployed. And that is only one 
small part of the total $22 billion 
that the military is requesting, 
just for new weapons and re- 
search funds in 1970, that have 
nothing directly to do with Viet- 
nam. 

The only way out of the per- 
manent crisis that the military- 
industrial complex is escalating 
to the point of actual destruction 
of all civilization as we have 
known it, is a totally new so- 
ciety, on totally new human 
foundations. That is precisely 
what the new forces of revolu- 
tion are trying to create. 
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Our Life and Times 

By Peter Mallory 

One Giant 1 Leap To Spend Millions For 
Moon; No Small Steps To Fight Poverty 


To have one basis for science 

and another for life is a 

priori a lie. — Karl Marx 

The statement of Astronaut 
Neil Armstrong as the first 
man to set foot on the moon, 
“One small step for man; a 
giant leap for mankind,” 
sounded good to the millions 
throughout the world who 
were thrilled by the accom- 
plishment and fascinated by 
the sights seen. 

There was some truth in at 
least part of Armstrong’s state- 
ment. Translated it boiled 
down to, man on earth will 
gain nothing in his everyday 
life while the capitalist cor- 
porations, with their military 
partners, will gain billions in 
new contracts at the expense 
of poverty-stricken millions of 
people in the United States. 

President Nixon has used 
the adventure as the spring- 
board for his worldwide ad- 
venture tour, promising every 
dictator ally a hunk of the 
moon for a pledge of his loy- 
alty. When he promises one 
nation one thing, then in an 
adjacent country promises 
another the opposite, he for- 
gets that his voice travels over 
international boundaries and 
neither side believes his state- 
ments. 

MOON POLITICS 

He was equally opportunis- 
tic on the moon flight. He 
made quite a point of trying 
to greet the Astronauts before 
and after their mission with 
full TV coverage. This helped 
Nixon politics, not space 
science. Visits to the totali- 
tarian regimes in such coun- 
tries as Indonesia, the King- 
dom of Thailand and Rumania, 
offer little hope to the mililons 
of oppressed people through- 
out the world that the U.S. 
will support their struggle for 
freedom from their oppres- 
sors. 

It is little wonder that Rus- 
sian rulers, masters at the 
same game of exploiting scien- 
tific achievment for political 
ends, are claiming foul play. 

The average American is 
ready to contribute part of his 
heavy tax load for science if 
science means that the re- 
search and development of 
these projects include a cure 
for cancer (which they do not) 
and projects that will enable 
his everyday life to be just a 
little bit more endurable. 

As Karl Marx pointed out 
over 100 years ago, “to have 
one basis for science and an- 
other for life on this earth is a 
priori a lie.” This holds equal- 
ly for Russians and Ameri- 
cans. 

There are few Americans 
who are not thrilled by the 
exploit of placing man on the 
moon as a scientific achieve- 
ment. Equally, there are few 
who approve the spending of 
$24 billion for a moon project 
when politicians such as Thur- 
mond of South Carolina and 
the rest of reactionary ilk 
deny human rights to black 
people here on earth. 

The black people do not view 
this project with awe. They 
wonder why the government 
that collects 20% of their 
wages in taxes cannot dip into 
that $24 billion to provide them 
with the means of subsistence. 
•They wonder why their men 
are the cannon fodder in Viet- 


nam while billions are pouring 
into profitmakers in the pros- 
titute South Vietnam govern- 
ment. 

They wonder why only white 
men are chosen as astronauts. 
They wonder why, in the first 
“withdrawals” from Vietnam, 
it was a token white force and 
not a black regiment that was 
chosen to be withdrawn from 
the war. 

WORLD SUPREMACY 

The United States, motivated 
by profits, has poured $24 bil- 
lion into the moon venture 
without a visible hope of re- 
turn in profits. But this ex- 
penditure, which goes into the 
pockets of U.S. corporations 
supplying the hardware, is but 
an advance payment in the 
struggle for world supremacy. 
The space race, in which Rus- 
sia first held the lead, was the 
inspiration for the United 
States to “catch-up” no matter 
what the cost. It was Kennedy 
who gave top priority to put- 
ting a man on the moon before 
the Russians, and Nixon who 
reaped the results. 

Nuclear energy was a theory 
long before Roosevelt, on Oct. 
11, 1939, ordered the unre- 
stricted expenditure of secret 
funds to make it available for 
military use. The result was 
the Atom bomb. 

Hitler first commanded the 
German scientists who still 
control the NASA program for 
the United States and its moon 
ventures. A military base on 
the moon could control any 
point on earth, and that capa- 
bility ranks high in the minds 
of the U.S. military in their 
struggle for world control. 

Yet, power, without popular 
support, can lead to the kind 
of impotence that the United 
States experiences in South 
Vietnam. U.S. superior mili- 
tary strength, in support of an 
unpopular and illegitimate 
government in South Vietnam, 
is stalemated by a guerrilla 
army. i j 

Since World War II, the 
U.S. military spent one-and- 
one-half trillion dollars in the 
undeclared war against the 
Soviet Union. The rate of 
spending increases each year 
with the war in Vietnam and 
the increasingly heavy costs 
of new hardware for war. It 
has been the practice in the 
past for Americans not to 
question military expenditures 
since revelation of sueh 
“secrets” could damage their 
plans. This submissive attitude 
is rapidly changing. 

No longer will Americans 
sit by. They are demanding 
that their representatives in 
Congress and the Senate ac- 
tively oppose the current ABM 
program, which is both un- 
proven in worth, will cost bil- 
lions to construct and could 
do more harm than good. 

MILITARY WASTE 

The result is that for the 
first time in recent history, 
strong opposition in Congress 
and the Senate have developed 
to the ABM program. Many 
Senators and Congressmen are 
openly questioning the need 
for continuing military waste 
at the cost of domestic pro- 
grams to help the needy in 
the United States. 

The anti-ballistic missile 
system, far from being a mili- 
tary necessity, is actually a 


series of prime contractual 
plums, ready to be distributed 
to Nixon-supporting contrac- 
tors as election rewards. The 
approaching planned Nixon 
recession should provide 
cheap labor from hungry 
American workers, while un- 
checked inflation eats up their 
meager savings. 

Science cannot exist for its 
own sake alone as Marx ob- 
served 100 years ago. The 
political crisis that led to the 
splitting of the atom created 
not only the greatest energy 
source on earth, but also its 
most destructive one — as wit- 
nessed at Hiroshima. With 
these events, mankind became 
increasingly aware that the 
conflict between science and 
its products, and life in this 
nuclear age were incompatible. 

If science is to survive it 
must serve mankind, not de- 
stroy it. Dr. William Picker- 
ing, no Marxist but a foremost 
scientist, has said, “No matter 
who sends up the first bomb 
across oceans, we are but half 
an hour away from total de- 
struction. Scientists cannot 
help doing what comes natural 
to them. We must have a new 
human way.” 

I can only add that if scien- 
tists, despite space and other 
triumphs, cannot devote their 
energies to the betterment of 
mankind and add their voices 
to end the destruction of man 
by man, then the military de- 
vices they have developed will 
sow the seeds of wrath which 
will be turned against them 
by people throughout the 
world who are tired of war 
and who will use any means 
at their disposal to end it. 

• 

POSTSCRIPT 

This is the last time that 
OUR LIFE AND TIMES is to 
appear under my name. It is 
not only a question that 13 
years is a long time for any 
single columnist to write world 
news briefs. It is a matter of 
the totally new approach that 
our readers will gain from the 
column passing into the hands 
of the youth, one of the most 
revolutionary forces in our 
epoch. 

Eugene Walker, who will be- 
come the columnist, is espe- 
cially well qualified for the 
task. Our readers know him 
from his activities in Missis- 
sippi Freedom Summer (part 
of the pamphlet Free Speech 
Movement and the Negro 
Revolution) as well as his 
latest pamphlet, France, 
Spring, 1968, An eyewitness’s 
Critical Account. He also used 
to write the youth column, 
“New Beginnings.” Most re- 
cently he has been involved In 
writing some of the leads as 
well as editing the new section 
on the labor page, “From the 
Auto Shops.” 

I will be contributing my ex- 
periences to other sections of 
the paper, but the spirit of the 
youth will henceforth be re- 
flected not only on the youth 
page, but in the coverage of 
■ global news by all the forces 
that are trying to rebuild the 
world on new Marxist-Human- 
ist foundations — labor, the 
black rebels, women’s libera- 
tion — where theory and prac- 
tice become one. 

— P.M. 
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Monster machine fails 
to replace Mack workers 

by Charles Denby, Editor 

A worker from the Chrysler Mack Avenue Stamp- 
ing plant, where they build the stub frames for most 
Chrysler cars, said that over the years since Automa- 
tion was brought into the plant, workers felt the com- 
pany; had put in all that could be put in. Then, some 
months before the end of the 1969 model change- 
over,: they were saying the old automated line would 
be deleted and a new modern line would be put in 
its place, on another floor, and this would eliminate 
the jobs of over 300 welders. 

The old automated line would produce from 1500 
frames on what they call a bad day, to 2300 on a 
good day. The new automated line was supposed to 
double production. Some skilled workers began to 
say they did not believe the Monster Machine would 
work. They had learned that G.M. and Ford Motor 
Company had tried it previously and it had failed. 

They all had seen that the Monster was ready, 
but trouble began with the new machines the day the 
younger workers were laid off. For a week the com- 
pany could only get from 200 to 400 jobs a day, and 
50 per cent of what was produced was scrap that 
could not go out of the shop. 

The tension was mounting day by day. Someone 
reported that one of the big engineers of the com- 
pany was fired. Another report was that most of the 
other plants would be shut down for lack of frames. 
,A few days later all those laid off workers were re- 
hired, and production was rescheduled, from five 
days and 40 hours a week, to seven days and 70 
hours. So everyone assumed those rumors were 
correct. 

SEVEN DAYS A WEEK 

Much of the afternoon shift worked around the 
clock, two shifts in one, from 4 p.m. to 5 a.m. 
Many older workers said that never before in the 
history of the company, to their knowledge, had 
production been scheduled for seven days a week. 
They knew something was wrong and the company 
was desperate. f 

They toiled and" toiled with the new Monster, 
and the best they ever got was some 800 to 900 
frames a day. Then they had to revert back to the 
old automated line. It was said that the company 
had lost more than $6,000,000 dealing with the 
new Monster. 

After reverting back to the old line, they cut 
production schedules from seven days a week to 
six days, nine hours a day, and the afternoon shift 
to 13 hours a night. But the scrap continues to come. 

What every worker knew was this: that when the 
material for the frame is shaped or pressed out in 
the press room, the steel must fit perfectly for any 
automatic welding to work. If the steel is too short, 
let’s say a quarter of an inch, the Monster cannot 
weld it; if it is out of line a fraction, no welding. 
Where a worker would put in an extra filler rod to 
fill up the space or hole, or would hammer the steel 
in line, the Monster cannot. 

There will never be a day when all the stock 
from those dies in the press room comes out per- 
fectly. If the stock is a little high, the Monster will 
burn holes in it. What is awful is that if it burns a 
hole in one frame, it most likely do the same with 
200 or more frames. If this happens to one frame 
With a worker there, he can adjust it for the sec- 
ond frame, and there won’t be any more holes.. 

SPEED-UP STOPPED 

The foremen were riding workers for missing 
welds and putting on parts after they reverted back 
to the old line. What happened was they speeded 
up the line because they knew how much produc- 
tion they had lost. After several days of this harass- 
ing from the foremen, a group of workers on the 
line refused to work. 

They did not walk off or say they were striking, 
but just stopped working and stayed put. They said 
if the company wanted decent welds and parts put 
on, it must cut down the speed of the line. After 
20 minutes, the company slowed down the line. 

The union leaders could only yell about how 
much money workers are making — material things, 
— not a word about a human being, what his health 
or life means to him, as though you should not have 
any feelings if they are paying you to destroy your- 
self. One worker said, “We could do much more for 
ourselves in this shop if we did not have those union 
S.O.B.s in here propping up the company; and man, 
one day those bureaucrats got to go. They cannot 
realize they are digging their own graves. I want 
to be there to sing that old song, ‘I will be glad 
when you are dead, you rascal you.’” 
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EXPOSES TRIPLE CONSPIRACY ~ 



“Ok, you two, I’ve been out here long enough — 
now we change places !” 


BLACK CONSTRUCTION FIGHT RAGES 

In the largest demonstration of its kind that Pittsburgh has ever seen, thousands upon 
thousands of blacks and whites marched on “Black Monday,” Sept. 15, from “Freedom 
Corner” in the' city’s black district, to the Golden Triangle in the heart of downtown Pitts- 
burgh, and back to the U.S. Steel building, where they had halted construction for three days 

at the end of August, demanding the end of lily-white 
unionism. They shouted “Freedom Now” and let the 
world know that black labor will not settle for any- 
thing less. The following “Black Monday” saw thou- 
sands more marching in Chicago, Oklahoma City and 
Seattle, while black coalitions prepared for similar 
demonstrations-to-come in cities across the entire na- 
tion: Cleveland, Boston, Milwaukee, Philadelphia, 
New York, Los Angeles, San Francisco, St. Louis. 

The very same day, the AFL-CIO > construction 
unions opened their lily-white convention in Atlantic 
City and denounced as “illegal” the much belated 
“Philadelphia Plan” — which would require contractors 
bidding on federal construction jobs to employ a cer- 
tain quota of minority workers in certain skilled 
trades — a plan which that blight on the house of 
labor, George Meany, had already joined hands with 
Senator McClellan of Arkansas to attempt to bury. 
In the face of this open white racism, the pious 
“policy statement” issued by the convention, to take 
in “qualified black applicants” was nothing more than 
an insult to black workers, who know that as long 
ago as 1962, the heads of 119 AFL-CIO unions signed 
an anti-bias pledge at the White House, and seven 
years later, blacks are still almost completely ex- 
cluded. 

OPEN CONSPIRACY 

It was sheer hypocrisy when Haggerty, President 
of the AFL-CIO Building Trades Department, seized 
the opportunity to blame the Nixon Administration — • 
which had announced a 75 percent cutback in federal- 
ly financed construction at the very height of the 
black workers’ demonstrations — for increasing un- 
employment and “preventing” the union from train- 
ing and hiring new black workers. But the hypocrisy 
of Haggerty does not remove the guilt from the Ad- 
ministration. 1 

The whole spectacle, in fact, reveals a veritable 
conspiracy between the labor bureaucracy, the Nixon 
Administration, and the most reactionary section of 
the capitalist class in the South, to keep America 
“two societies, increasingly separate and increasingly 
unequal.” 

The Nixon Administration has made little attempt 
to hide its reactionary moves in every civil rights 
issue that has come up. 

There has not even been an attempt to deny the 
fact that an open deal was made between Mississippi 
Senator Stennis and Nixon: Nixon would order a delay 
of Mississippi school integration, and in return Stennis 
would see to it • that Nixon’s military -appropriations 
bill would pass. 

HAGGERTY’S DEAL 

Now added to this conspiracy is the deal that Hag- 
gerty has just made with the Administration. 

Despite the fact that between 30 and 50 percent 
of the work force in the U.S. is employed by com- 
panies with government contracts, the government 
has never enforced the already existing laws against 
discrimination on public projects that were a vital 
part of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. The Bureau of 
Apprenticeship and Training was ordered that same 
year to decertify and cut off funds of any apprentice- 
ship program that did not comply with Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity legislation. Not a single one 
has been decertified to date. 

In return for continuing not to force the lily-white 
unions to train black workers, the Administration 
wants to be assured that it can count on the labor 
bureaucracy not to conduct any all-out strikes for 
higher wages, which the Administration is trying to 
blame for the highest inflationary spiral in 18 years. 
The deal was consummated at the Atlantic City 
(Continued on Page 81 


We need your help 

There exists in America mass discontent with 
Nixon’s right-wing, racist administration. Youth in 
the army and on the campuses; blacks and chicanos 
in the ghettoes and in the South; women in liberation 
groups and in welfare rights organizations; workers 
in unionized plants and unorganized shops — all have 
been represented in the mass activity against the 
American nightmare of “law n’ order”. 

They have raised the banner of the needed Ameri- 
can Revolution which could herald a new society, not 

only here, but throughout the world. 

* * * 

A needed American Revolution is, unfortunately, 
not an actual one. There are many self-appointed van- 
guards with “master-plans” to hand to the mass 
movement. News & Letters offers no such blueprint. 
Our paper instead prints and listens to both the 
voices of revolt — speaking for themselves — and 
Marxist-Humanist theoretical analysis. In the past 
year, we have printed workers’ reports of wildcats 
and black caucuses in Detroit and New Jersery, Pra- 
gue correspondents on the struggle in Czechoslovakia 
and youth writing on their demonstrations directly 
from occupied buildings in high schools and colleges. 
• • * 

We have been supported and financed since we 
began in 1955 entirely by the contributions and sub- 
scriptions of our readers — both members and friends. 
Inflation has hit us hard, just as it has hit you. All 
the work that goes into News & Letters is donated. 
No one gets paid. But printing, postage, rent and 
supplies run high. This year we will need nearly 
$12,000 to keep News & Letters going. We can’t do it 
without your help. 

Please— clip the coupon below and send it to: 


NEWS & LETTERS 

415 Brainard Street, Detroit, Michigan 48201 

• I enclose— as my contribution to keep 

News & Letters going. 

• Please enter my renewal ( ), new sub- 
scription ( ) for one year at $1. 

NAME 

ADDRESS ., : 

CITY ... STATE .ZIP ... 
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Over 75,000 miners 

Osage, W. Va.— A wildcat strike of coal 
miners at the Humphrey No. 9 mine in Maids- 
ville erupted on Aug. 10 when management, 
the Consolidation Coal Co., violated a contract 
provision. It spread throughout northern West 
Virginia and into Pennsylvania as over 15,000 
miners joined the strikers in sympathy during 
the two weeks the strike was in progress. 

The strike began over the refusal of the company 
to post a number of new job openings that miners 
are supposed to know about so they can apply for a 
change if they qualify. 

SET DEADLINE 

Local union officials tried negotiating with the 
company to enforce the contract provision and to get 
the list of jobs posted, but set a deadline of Sunday, 
Aug. 10 at 11 p.m., when the midnight shift was to 
come on to work. 

Mine management refused to meet the deadline, 
and the strike was on. At this point, five of the 
union officers were fired by the company for calling 
an unauthorized strike. Actually, the company was at 
fault, and the district and international officers of the 
United Mine Workers Union should have immediately 
authorized the strike and supported the men in this 
clear contract violation by the company. 

As is always the case in such circumstances, mine 
management next refused to even meet with union 
representatives so long as the men remained on 
strike. 

STRIKE SPREADS 

Word of the strike spread over the weekend, and 
other area Consol mines came out in sympathy with 
the Humphrey strikers. The miners felt a double in. 
justice: that management had been the first to vio- 
late the contract, and then fired the five officers 
without cause. The wives of many of the miners in 
other mines were among the first on the picket lines 
(see story below). 

Meetings of the rank-and-file miners resulted in 
roving pickets moving throughout the region to close 
down all the mining operations. Other moves by the 
company and international and district union officials 
tried to get ( jj(§. men back to work. The men refused 
to consider the idea unless the company would honor 
tfie agreement and reinstate the fired union officers. 

Finally, after two weeks, the strike was settled, 
but on terms that the rank-and-file miners are still 
angry about. The union officials were not fired — but 
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wildcat in two states 

were given 30 days off work without pay. This is 
very unusual practice in the mines, and is a totally 
unjust penalty for the men. If anyone should be pen- 
alized, it is the company. The strike is over, but the 
men are far .from satisfied. 

Miners’ wives shut down mines 

Morgantown, W. Va. — A “petticoat brig- 
ade” stopped all Christopher Coal Co. produc- 
tion in Monongalia County when miners’ wives 
appeared at the Arkwright Mine at 6:30 a.m. 
on Friday, Aug. 15. They turned back the day 
shift and then went to another entrance to 
the mine and turned back the third shift there. 
Other wives went to Blacksville and closed 
down both the Consol mine and the Eastern 
Associated Coal mine in that area. 

WOMEN PROTEST FIRINGS 

The women were protesting the dismissal of five 
officials of Local 1058, UMWA, by Mark Sansone, 
superintendent of Christopher’s Humphrey No. 7 
mine the Sunday before. The discharge notice had 
been made effective at the very hour the union 
officials were discussing the company’s failure to 
post job vacancies in accordance with the current 
labor-management agreement. 

In addition to manning picket lines, the miners’ 
wives, calling themselves the Women’s Committee 
for Discharged Miners, send a telegram to Tony 
Boyle, president of the- UMW, demanding to know: 
“Do you intend to exercise your duties as president 
of the United Mine Workers of America? Do you 
intend to support the five discharged union officers 
of Local 1058? Or are you going to stand by while 
District 31 officials take no action to stop Con- 
solidation Coal Co. from running the union iq this 
district?” 

No coal had been produced at several other 
Consol mines since the Sunday before, and the action 
of the “petticoat brigade” made the shut-down com- 
plete. 

Nickel workers spearhead 
spreading Canadian strikes 

Sudbury, Ontario — All over northern On- 
tario workers are out on strike. Some 18,000 
miners, smelter and concentrator workers 
struck International Nickel Company (INCO) 
on July 10. Several weeks later, nickel workers 
at the other large company, Falconbridge, also 
struck. The wave of strikes continued when 
steelworkers at Algoma Steel in Sault Ste. 
Marie, Ontario, walked out Aug. 27. 

Everywhere you go in Sudbury there are ads telling 
workers they can buy food on credit or with strike 
vouchers. In Sudbury, about one out of every three 
workers is out and toe long strike is affecting toe 
whole economy. 

STRIKE OVER 75 DAYS OLD 

At the smelter in Conniston, just outside Sudbury, 
workers have kept picket lines up day and night for 
over 75 days now. One worker said: “INCO is being 
real hard because they know that if we are out this 
long and we win, wages will go up all over. All the 
other strikes are waiting on what will happen here.” 

The INCO strike is also against the inhuman 
working conditions in the mines and smelters. Many 
workers die of heart attacks on the job, and the 
smelters are hot and filled with sulfur fumes. All toe 
land for at least ten miles around Sudbury is bare 
of trees and grass because of the fumes. “Remember 
that we have to breathe the same junk that kills all 
the plants, day in and day out,” one of the picketers 
said. “INCO thinks that they can poison everyone 
and nobody will care.” > ' 

But workers are trying new ways to fight this. 
One smelter worker filed a suit against INCO for 
water pollution during the strike and other workers 
are backing the suit. 

CRITICAL OF UNION 

Workers were also talking about the international 
union, the United Steelworkers Union of America. 
INCO strikers say that toe international doesn’t care 
as much about the Canadian members as those in toe 
U.S., and so they are not getting enough support for 
the strike. Strike benefits are only $20 a week. 

Another problem that the nickel workers are angry 
about is the housing shortage. Many of the houses in 
Conniston and other towns around Sudbury are owned 
by INCO. But there are not nearly enough to go 
around. 

Some workers have waited as long as 20 years on 
the list to get housing. Workers say that the only way 
you can get an INCO house is if you know someone. 
The others have rent that is too high for the wages 
you make but you have no choice because flats are 
so scarce. 

This has been a long strike and the workers are 
hurting. But the men on the picket line at the Connis- 
ton smelter say that they are not going back. 
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Black marchers in 
Pittsburgh set spark 

Pittsburgh, Pa. — Posters were distributed 
among the black communities, about a demon- 
stration march on the stadium to be held 
Monday, Aug. 25, to get black workers jobs 
on different construction sites in Pittsburgh. 

Monday hundreds of demonstrators met on the 
Northside. They handed out hard hats to the young 
kids, so they would have some protection from the 
riot cops, and four groups were assembled. i 

The demonstration then went to the U.S. Steel 
construction site where they tried to talk with somte 
of the workers, to get them to join the demonstration 
and march to Oakland with us. The white workers 
got angry and started throwing concrete, pieces of 
steel, bags of water, garbage— anything they could 
find — down from about 44 stories up. 

Then we marched to Oakland to a hospital con- 
struction site. It looked like Vietnam with all the 
equipment the police had there. The demonstrators 
used bull horns to try to get the workers to come Out. 
They talked to the workers there and they agreed 
to shut the site down. Then they marched to the 
new TV studio being built, and talked to those work- 
ers, who closed that down, too. 

STICKS, MACE, GUNS 

Tuesday morning at 7 the demonstrators met 
again. The idea was to go every day to all the same 
construction sites to see if anybody was working. 

The demonstrators decided to meet at 12 at Mel- 
lon Square. Cops were there to meet us with riot 
busses. They had big sticks, large pouches of mace, 
and guns. They told the black leaders to make every- 
one disperse. Nobody wanted to go, but we finally 
did. Then some black youths bumped some cops and 
everything broke out again. There were five cops to 
each person — beating them on the head, in, their 
ribs, in their stomachs. 1 

MARCHERS SIT-IN 

Wednesday we met at 7 again and formed a march 
back downtown. Everything was peaceful until we got 
to the U.S. Steel office building where we were to 
negotiate with the head people. 

Everybody was tired ,of just marching. They de- 
cided to have a sit-in to keep any material from going 
into the construction site. From 44 stories up bags 
of water and lunches were raining down again, ajoqg 
with steel and rocks — people were being taken, to 
the hospital. But we stopped all the materials from 
getting in. They pulled up the paddy wagons to take 
off the demonstrators. The jails were overflowing by 
now. 

Thursday morning toe plan was to form a human 
chain to keep the workers from even going in to 
start work. Some of those workers might also have 
been attacked for what they had been doing to us for 
the past three days. That night the mayor had a 
meeting with the black leaders and came to an agree- 
ment that they would close down all construction 
sites, including U.S. Steel, and go into negotiations 
until Tuesday after Labor Day. 
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Black mayor would help city 

By Ethel Dunbar 

The truth is yet to be told before the black 
and white learn to live together without hating 
each other. The truth today is that many white 
people are not ready to accept the black people 
in any way for “leadership”. They try to crush 
black leaders before they have a chance to tell 
the rest of the people in the nation how they can 
help to make this a better place for all of us . to 
live. 

Look at what happened when Richard Austin, 
a black man, decided to run for mayor, and came 
out on top in the primary election. It was not be- 
cause all black men considered him the greatest 
that they voted for him almost 100%, It was because 
he said things that people thought should be said, 
and because they felt his election would change 
things around and make Detroit a better place for 
all the people living there. 

There will have to be some changes soon or the 
United States is headed for fascism. Many people 
do not feel that this country will be any different 
frdm Russia or any other Communist state, if | some- 
thing does not happen to change our direction. 

But as soon as the primaries were over, there 
were those who said that if the black people are 
going all-out for Richard Austin, then the white 
people should go all-out for a white mayor. Nobody 
told all the black people to vote for Austin. They 
did not have to be told anything. Black people have 
been voting for whites all their lives, and we have 
not got very far toward freedom yet. 

People all over the world are trying to get some 
changes in their leadership. But the minute a black 
man gets close to being a leader, you can count 
on somebody to go digging around to see if they 
can find some sort of “record” to use against him. 
The real truth is that these whites do not want to 
see a black person in a position to make laws for 
everyone to go by, because they consider that a job 
that only the white man should do. 
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Hospital pay same as ADC; union drags heels 


Detroit, Mich. — I got off ADC when I got 
the chance to get a job in a hospital here as 
an Aide. My first day at work was supposed 
to be spent observing and getting acquainted 
with the hospital. But when the week was out, 
I was still confused about what my routines 
were supposed to be, because there was just 
so much I was expected to do, I could never 
seem to catch up. 

When the hospital is short of help because of ab- 
senteeism, which is most of the time, those who come 
in are supposed to make up the work of those who 
haven’t. The work is very hard. 

ASKED ABOUT UNION 

Right after I hired in, I asked an Aide who had 
been there longer if there was a union in the hospital. 
She said there was supposed to have been a union 
coming in since March and that when she had hired 
in at $1.60 an hour, they had promised her a raise in 
two months. But it never came. We aides still get 
$1.60 an hour. 

We wondered what had happened. We thought 
maybe the employees had become afraid of losing 
their jobs. Some had been working at the hospital for 
yearn and were afraid they might not find other jobs 
after 13 or 14 years, if they lost that one. We knew 
that unless everyone voted together to get the union 
in, some employees would be thrown out as “trouble- 
makers.” v 

The first union meeting I had a chance to attend, 
the union spokesman from Local 79 AFL-CIO sounded 


real good. He answered questions from the floor 
about employee grievances and condtions of work, 
and explained what the contract would offer the 
employees, especially in the line of pay-raises. Start 
ing pay for aides would become $1.75, housekeepers 
$1.60, first and second cooks, $1.95 and $2.15. They 
also discussed holiday pay, double-shift work, time- 
and-a-half-pay when you are called in on your off-day, 
and a 15 minute coffee break for the afternoon. As 
the union man answered the questions, it all sounded 
great. But nothing has changed yet. 

DEMAND UNITY AND DIGNITY 

How long can we be expected to live off the low 
wages we are getting with the cost of living going up 
all the time? One worker said that in 1966 she was 
getting $1.01 an hour. Now she is getting $1.44. Ail 
people are entitled to dignity and unity. We have to 
get together and demand it. 

I left ADC to take this job and my check isn’t 
much more than when I was on ADC. I used to get 
$112 every two weeks, at the hospital I get $115 every 
two weeks after deductions. With three children and 
myself to take care of, that doesn’t go very far. 

We hope the union is one that will really represent 
the poor working people and protect their rights. 
But we can’t help wondering. The union man that is 
supposed to be speaking for us is very well-dressed 
and well-fed. He doesn’t appear to us to have any 
problems putting food on his table. What we want to 
know is how long must we wait for a decent salary 
to feed our families? From March to October is just 
too darn long! 


FROM THE AUTO SHOPS 


Fleetwood 

Detroit, Mich. — Everybody was looking 
forward to the brand new cafeteria at Fleet- 
wood. They were saying it would be air-condi- 
tioned, which would be a great improvement 
over the old one. But when it was finally com- 
pleted and the hourly workers came in the new 
cafeteria to go through the line, guards were 
standing there to direct them to the old cafe- 
teria. You actually had to walk further than 
before. This is no big thing, but it’s the principle. 
Thd. 'salaried workers get to eat in the new part of 
the cafeteria and we have to eat in the old one. The 
old cafeteria is not air-conditioned, so we do not get 
anything better than we had before. 

Many workers were talking about a boycott of the 
cafeteria when they saw what had happened, only 
nothing ever came of it. But I have noticed that more 
workers have been bringing their own lunches now 
and eating outside. 

DIVIDED BY CLASS 

I don’t think that different classes of people 
Shauld be treated differently, or considered better 
than others. All men should be treated the same. 
This cafeteria problem is exactly what is wrong, 
when hourly workers have to eat in the old cafe- 
teria and salaried workers get the new one. 

The union needs a lot of changing too. In Local 15, 
the same old people just switch jobs and keep running 
the local. Last year Garrison was the president, and 
Kelly was the vice president. This year they just 
turned it around, but it’s the same old thing. The 
union just isn’t interested in the membership. 

One woman, who was sewing convertible tops, got 
sick. When she came back last month, they had put 
someone with less seniority on her job and refused to 
give this woman her job back. She went to the union 
and they didn’t do anything about it. This is a daily 
routine at Fleetwood, hut it has got to stop. 

— Fleetwood Worker 

Ford Rouge 

Detroit, Mich. — We had a “Black Tues- 
day” in the Dearborn Assembly Plant. Even 
though we didn’t shut down the plant, we got 
the message across. On Monday, we gave the 
plant manager our list of demands. We gave 
him 24 hours to reply. But this man cares so 
little about black workers that he didn’t even 
give us the courtesy of an answer. 

On Tuesday morning, many black workers called 
in sick. We said: “I’m not coming, I’m sick. Sick of 
Hie working conditions, sick of no safety, sick of 
racism.” We were willing to give up a day’s pay to 
protest. The idea we had was to pick a day and stay 
home. This is what they are doing in Chicago. We fig- 
ured that this way the company would still have to 
pay workers who showed up for that day because 
production was scheduled. 

Our demands were: 

1. That all workers in the Dearborn Assembly 
Plant be considered innocent until proven guilty 
through the grievance procedures. 

2. That 400 additional workers be hired or re- 
called from lay-off to relieve the work load. 

3. That hot buffet meals, breakfast, lunch, and 
dinner be .served, in, the lunchroom at reasonable 


prices. 

4. That a committee of four, appointed by the 
Aggressive Black Assembly Caucus investigate all 
complaints of discriminatory and unfair promotional 
job opportunities ... 

5. Complete destruction of disciplinary records 
after a period of 6 months, providing there is no 
discipline within this 6 month period. 

6. That all unit representatives be paid by the 
United Auto Workers. 

7. Lockers in the immediate work area. 

6. That we be allowed a 15 minute wash-up time 
prior to the end of shift. 

9. That in order to combat the extreme heat of 
the summer months, fans be granted on request and 
a completely new ventilation system be installed be- 
fore next summer. We also demand rubber mats for 
steel floors. 

10. The removal or reassignment of Labor Rela. 
tions director Tom Fisher and Industrial Relations 
director Mark Scarr. 

11- That the tremendously high level of racism 
and discrimination in the skilled trades division be 
eliminated. 

COMPANY HARASSMENT 

Since “Black Tuesday,” the company has harassed 
and intimidated workers who they think are the 
“leaders” of the group. They are trying to force them 
into making mistakes so they can get rid of them. 

The union seems to be helping the company to 
attack black workers. They are not lifting a finger 
against the harassment. 

One black worker was on a windshield job. The 
machine or fixture that he was working with has 
been defective since changeover. There is some engi- 
neering problem with it, so quite a few windshields 
have been broken. This is true on both shifts. 

But the company wrote the brother up for what 
they called “poor and careless work.” They gave him 
a week off. Everyone knows this is phoney. The 
worker they have on the job now is breaking wind- 
shields right and left, so it is obvious that the company 
was just out for revenge. 

— Black Rouge Worker 

1. ■ i-r . • 

Chrysler Mack 

Detroit, Mich. — Where I work, we are working 
seven days a week, ten hours a day. They have a 
schedule that when work is scheduled you can’t re- 
fuse. The Friday before Labor Day weekend they 
went around telling all the workers that work was 
scheduled for that Saturday and Sunday. That was 
early Friday morning. 

At lunch they pay off. One of the younger workers 
looked at his check and starting cursing. He told the 
foreman to tell the superintendent to come down. 
When he came down, he said: “I’m not coming in 
tomorrow, and I’m not coming in Sunday, and you 
can do whatever you want to about it.” 

When they asked him what was wrong he showed 
them his check.. “Look here,” he said, they took $92 
damn dollars out, and I was only making $32 a day. 
Any time I’m going to have to work three days for 
the government I’m not coming — you can do just 
whatever you want to!” Management didn’t say a 
thing. 

_ The crisis is so total, that it is total for the indi- 
vidual too. The revolutionary potential of the youth 
in the shop, and in the community as a whole, is 
greater than I ever thought in my whole lifetime. 

—Production Worker 
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Workers want 
pensions assured 
by U.S. subsidy 


By John Allison 

The UAW conducted a conference in 
Washington, D.C. last month, for Chrysler 
Local Union SUB Council members. Local 
union presidents were also there. The gather- 
ing was supposed to get a chance to meet our 
respective Congressmen and have them brief 
us on labor legislation. 

I was reminded of a trip we made to Washington 
several years ago. In fact, we made a trip to Wash- 
ington every year for ten years or more to hear our 
congressmen report on the progress of civil rights 
legislation. The burning question this time was pen- 
sions for retired workers, cost of living, and taxes. 

The old timers discovered years ago that' electing 
so-called “labor” Congressmen and then asking them 
for favors is futile. It was certainly futile insofar as 
getting anything done on civil rights was concerned. 
You would make the trip to Washington, and they 
would pacify you (they figured) by putting you in a 
good hotel, talking to you about how much they were 
doing, but how hard the job was, and nothing ever 
came of, all the talk. 

It took a real movement — a mass movement that 
sat-in, took Freedom Rides, marched, and finally 
burned down ghettoes — to finally get any civil rights 
legislation passed. And there is still plenty that will 
have to be done before we really have freedom and 
equality of the races in this country. 


SUBSIDIZED PENSIONS 

So nothing much was really expend’ out of any 
of the talk about the questions that were raised this 
time, either. But the one debate that was the most 
spirited, and has the most interesting aspects, was 
the question of why pensions should not be subsidized 
by the government, in the same way the government 
subsidizes so much for the capitalists. If banks can 
be guaranteed they will not lose more than a certain 
amount, why shouldn’t a worker be guaranteed he 
will not lose his pension? The principle of government 
subsidization has certainly already been established. 

At Packard, Murray Body, Studebaker, Hudson, 
and so many small companies too numerous to men- 
tion, the pension plans have been gutted and the 
workers left without anything because the plants have 
either closed down, or runaway to the South. 

The question came up: why shouldn’t the vested 
rights of workers be protected by the government? 
Insofar as workers are concerned, if a worker gives 
ten years of his life to a company, he has a vested 
right to pick up his pension, whether or not the com- 
pany shuts down or runs away. It becomes a matter 
of equating seniority, or years of service, with pen- 
sion rights. 


BURNING ISSUE 

The guys in the shop were excited about the idea 
when it got back to them. At Highland Park it is an 
especially burning issue because the plant is moving 
to Ohio. But most of the workers wonder how many 
heads will have to be cracked before anything like 
that becomes a reality. They know there will be a lot 
of mumbo-jumbo before anything comes out of all the 
talk, and they aren’t willing to wait another ten years 
to see something done about their problems. 

The question is, whose heads will have to be 
cracked? The mood in this country is such today, that 
people are perfectly willing for it to be Congress’s, 
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t THE NEEDED 

AMERICAN REVOLUTION 

By RAYA DUNAYEVSKAYA 

I Attitudes to Objectivity, to Science and 
Philosophy 

1. Bankruptcy of petty bourgeois thought. 

2. 1969 is not 1968 either in Fronce or 
China: either in Russia or Czechoslova- 
kia, or the U.S.A. 

II Black is Beautiful AND Revolutionary 

III Dialectics of Liberation 

1. Sheng-wu-lien (Hunan Provisional Prole- 
tarian Revolutionary Great Alliance). 

2. Logic os stages of freedom, stages of 
freedom os logic: or The Needed Ameri- 
can Revolution 

Order from News & Letters, 415 Brainard, 
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LEADERS AND RANKS 

The UAW didn’t have a Labor Day Parade here 
this year — and tried to tell us that the reason they 
called it off is because the Union has done such a 
good job making all its workers affluent, that every- 
body goes out of town to his cottage that weekend 
instead of staying in town to march! 

The truth of the matter is that t hey cut out the 
Labor Day parade years ago. They only have it dur- 
ing presidential election years, as part of their poli- 
ticking. This year the only election coming up was 
the mayoralty primary and since the UAW is sup- 
posedly supporting Austin, they would have had to 
do their politicking for him. But there is so much 
racism among so many of the white workers, and the 
labor leaders have so little relationship with the 
black workers, they certainly would not have wanted 
to be out electioneering for Austin on Labor Day. 

Black Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

I am a Chrysler employee on salary with over 20 
years of seniority. I have given Chrysler the best 
years of my life, just like the other employees have. 

This company "has shown no respect for one’s 
service and loyalty. They promote employees with 
less than four years service, or they do not ask if 
one would be interested in a specific job. They 
bypass loyal employees like myself. I don’t want to 
be promoted, but others with service like mine 


would. I am 49 years young. I hope they don’t think 
I am ready to die. 

At the Mack Avenue plant about four months 
ago, a paper (Mack Ave. Press) told about two 
employees (quite young) who were being promoted 
to supervision. After one year these employees, in- 
stead of being faithful to Chrysler for a good job, 
purchased a new Thunderbird. Chrysler money is 
good, but not the product. If one of us faithful em- 
ployees bought other than Chrysler, we would be 
told about it. Chrysler is not fair at all to its senior- 
ity employees. 

A Dissatisfied Employee 
Mack Ave. Plant, Detroit 

P.S. Where is the Union? 

* * * 

This guy Haynsworth that Nixon wants on the 
Supreme Court must really be reactionary. When a 
character as reactionary as Meany says Hayns- 
worth is bad. brother, he must be bad! 

Auto Worker 
Detroit 


* * * 


I sat in on UAW contract negotiations for five 
months, and I can tell you the union and the 
auto companies work hand in hand. If it weren’t 
for the fact that the company representatives were 
better dressed than the union representatives, you 
couldn’t have told them apart. 

Lawyer 

Detroit 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA & CP 

The British CP is holding its Congress in Octob 
Believe it or not, there is a resolution on Czechot 
vakia that takes less than three lines. Here it 
“This 31st Congress of the Communist Party 
Great Britain endorses the position taken up 
thie Executive Committee on the intervention 
Czechoslovakia.” That is all. The other resolutk 
are lengthy and platitudinous. 

On the anniversary, Aug. 21, there was a leadi 
article in the C.P. paper. The Morning Star in.wh: 
it said that Fleet St., the BBC and the ITV wani 
the people of Czechoslovakia to “allow themselves 
be provoked into violent clashes and disturbam 
on the occasion of the anniversary.” It went on 
express the hope that those opposed to interventi 
would use “peaceful and legitimate” means to < 
press their opposition. No suggestion was made tl 
the Russian troops be withdrawn. No recalling 
the support given to resistance movements agaii 
the Germans. 

The Communist Party seems to be in a mess o\i 
Czechoslovakia. Some members are complaint 
about the evasiveness of The Morning Star a 
others are complaining about the party not st 
porting Russia. The three line resolution may le 
to a heated discussion, but the E.C. will win 1 
cause of the usual loyalty. 

Harry McSha 
Scotia: 



Total Opposition to Vietnam War Sweeps U.S. 


Never has the opposition been so total to the war 
to Vietnam as it is today — not only among the 
broad masses of the public, but deep within the ranks 
of the armed forces themselves. 

Mass legal action has been brought against the 
army and the government by reservists who have 
charged they were forced into active service under 
false emergency pretenses; thousands of soldiers on 
active duty have deserted and sought escape in other 
nations, mainly Sweden; hundreds more, in training 
in the U.S. have openly refused to be sent to Vietnam 
and now face military court martial; every anti-war 
demonstration has a growing contingent of Vietnam 
war veterans who are protesting against the barbar- 
ism they have experienced first-hand; and most re- 
cently troops in Vietnam refused to obey orders of 
their commanding officers while under fire. 

TROOPS DEFY EXECUTION 

Such is the inhumanity of the Vietnam war that it 
overcomes many months — and years — of iron- 
fisted training, brain-washing and military discipline. 
The soldiers who refused to obey the orders while in 
combat were fully conscious that their action was 
considered to be treason by the army, and that trea- 
son in time of war is punishable by immediate execu- 
tion. They still refused the orders. 

To this opposition within the ranks of the army 
itself, there is the mass disgust of the overwhelming 
majority of the civilian population in the U.S. This 
opposition to war forced President Johnson to with, 
draw from the race for the presidency last year; 
this same opposition President Nixon capitalized on to 
his campaign by promising to end the war; and it is 
this massive opposition — at home, abroad and espec- 
ially among the Vietnamese people themselves — which 
will never cease or be fooled by such transparent 
fakery. as Nixon’s withdrawal tokenism. 

That is why the recent announcement of the second 
troop withdrawal of 35,000 soldiers in Vietnam by 
Nixon (who was actually upstaged by the arrogant 
fascist Vice President Ky of Vietnam who “leaked” 
the information to the press two days ahead of Nixon), 
as well as his cancelling of the draft for the months 
of November and December, have been received with 
such universal scorn. Everyone knows that these 
moves mean absolutely nothing more than an attempt 
by Nixon to buy more time to gain the impossible — 
a victory in Vietnam. 

DEATH TOLL MOUNTS 

As Nixon plays his game of troop numbers, others 
are making different tallies which keep escalating and 
add to the national protest. These figures, in the game 
of American roulette being played by Nixon with 
napalm, planes, tanks, guns and bombs, tally the 
death of countless Vietnamese and of counted Ameri- 
cans. The American toll has already surpassed 36,000 
killed and over 250,000 wounded. 

There is no doubt that Tricky Dicky had desper- 
ately hoped that the troop withdrawal, draft postpone- 
ment and declarations urging a more equitable draft 
system would help to dampen the demonstrations. 
Instead, the fall student anti-war protest offensive is 
gaining more determined and broader participation 
(see box on p. 6). 

And nowhere has the bankruptcy of Nixon’s pro- 


gram for peace rung more hollowly than in the halls 
of the UN, when he repeated the tireless platitude, 
repeated tirelessly by President Johnson before him, 
in asking others to “exert their efforts to seek a solu- 
tion” to the Vietnam war. It was Johnson’s dirty war 
and is now Nixon’s dirty war. 

NIXON STEPPED UP DRAFT 

How much responsibility for the war Nixon has 
accepted can be seen in another figure which also 
helps to cut through the Administration’s hypocrisy: 
even though the postponement for November and De- 
cember means 50,000 less draftees this year, Nixon — 
the peace candidate — had stepped up the draft calls 
so much that there will be -only 5,600 less servicemen 
inducted this year than there were last year. In other 
words, without the announced cuts, Nixon in the first 
year of his Vietnam war would have drafted 44,006 
more American youth than Johnson did in the last 
year of his Vietnam war. ; ; 

The population of the U.S. can be excused if they 
fail to interpret such actions as being designed to 
bring about peace. Equally damning, if not more so, 
is the Nixon administration’s continued support of 
those two hated tyrants in Vietnam — President Thieu 
and Vice President Ky. These two dictators are totally 
discredited in the eyes of the Vietnamese masses, and 
without U.S. support, neither Thieu nor Ky would 
remain in power for a stogie day. 

The point is, however, that they are puppets of 
Nixon. And Nixon has made quite clear, just as John- 
son before him, that it is Washington that calls the 
tune in Vietnam, not Saigon. Thieu and Ky occupy 
their positions of power to carry out the imperialist 
strategy of the U.S. in its struggles with Russia and 
China for world domination. 

This global struggle is what dictates policy in 
Washington, D.C., Nixon style. And despite Nixon’s 
protestations that the U.S. is, .and only wants .to , he, 
an Atlantic power, the cold facts tell a different 'story! 
Far more than a million U.^., troops are committed to 
Southeast Asia, strung from the Philippines to .Guam 
to Malaysia to Burma to Indonesia to Cambodia to 
Laos to Thailand to Vietnam to Japan and to Korea. 

ANOTHER VIETNAM IN LAOS? 

And the most ominous and startling news now is 
that U.S. troops and planes in Vietnam’s neighbor, 
Laos, are supporting Royal Laotian troops. U.S. gov- 
ernment officials have refused to give details of even 
how many U.S. troops and other personnel are sta- 
tioned in Laos, let alone any information about sup- 
porting King Souvanna Phouma’s troops against guer- 
rilla forces. Some reporters have placed the figure of 
U.S. involvement in Laos as high as 300,000 personnel. 

The carefully guarded statements, and the refusal 
to even comment on U.S. involvement in Laos, is so 
exactly the path taken to the Vietnam war that 
alarmed senators have scheduled secret Congressional 
hearings on Laos for the middle of October. 

In the meantime, anti-war opposition continues to 
build at home and abroad. Nixon and the politicians 
in Washington will be able to gauge the depth of this 
opposition by looking out of their secret hearing rooms 
as they ponder Laos, and see the reality of today in 
the mass revolt and demonstration against the Viet- 
nam war, which will end only with the war. 


* * * 

One of the weaknesses of the whole New Left 
this country was the lack of support which was giv 
to Czechoslovakia. The SDS came out with a posit 
that amounted to saying all the Czech people wani 
was some more consumer goods. And a lot of ki 
who really wanted to support the Czech struggl 
found themselves listening to the line that the ( 
was just trying to stop the CIA and West Germ 
intelligence agents from taking over Czechosloval 
■%- which is the latest CP line on the question. 

The CP is using the fact that they have been c 
of favor in this country for so long, and that y 
can’t believe the “bourgeois press.” They are getti 
some sympathy among the New Left. 

Concern 
Ann Aft 

* * * 

AMERICAN YOUTH REVOLT 

Please take my name off your mailing list. I a 
dropping out of politics completely after the SI 
convention. I am going to become a hippie. 

Young Read 
Califon 

* * • 

I have just received my dopy' of “Americ 
Youth Revolt: 1960-1969” which prompts me to wri 
The “Class and Race Resolution,” written by You 
Marxist-Humanists and submitted to the SDS nati< 
al convention . . . was almost the only one I si 
ported. I was greatly influenced by it. Please t 
your Young Marxist-Humanists that if they ever pi 
pare to speak again to the Movement in the sai 
active and principled philosophy of that Resolutk 
I would be prepared to join with them in working 
it, and presenting it— though I would have to do 
as an Anarchist. . . 

I have read carefully all the things I have i 
ceived from you, and despite a general skeptii 
distrust of Marxists, I have found myself in acti 
agreement with everything . . . 

I am prepared to write things on occasion J 
N&L and if you do start some sort 6f quarterly m 
for Marxist-Humanists, but freely open to others 
would be very interested in contributing to it. 

Young Anarchist 
Minnesota 

Editor’s Note: The young Marxist-Humanists S 
very anxious to receive responses of all those Yoi 
who have read “American Youth Revolt”. For ad 
tional copies, see ad p. 7. 
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V'HAT IS NEWS & LETTERS? A unique 
ombination of workers and intellectuals. 

►RGANIZATION — We are an organization of 
larxist Humanists — blacks and whites who are 
eeking to change our conditions of life in the 
hops, the schools, the society as a whole. To 
o this we feel that all of us — workers in the 
actories, students in the universities and high 
chools — must come together and talk about 
ow we can end speed up and racism in the 
lants, misedueation in the school; how we can 
Uild different human relations, by abolishing 
he division between mental and manual labor. 

’APER — This is the only paper of its kind, any- 
rhere, edited by a black worker, Charles Den- 
y, who works in an auto plant. The only paper 
inritten by working people, youth and black 
eople fighting for freedom, in the U.S. A. and 
n other countries. 

The only paper that features a regular 
:olumn, “Two Worlds,” by Raya Dunayevskaya, 
chairman of the National Editorial Board, and 
mthor of Marxism and Freedom. 

We invite you to write for the paper, and 
o join our organization. 


EUROPEAN CONFERENCE 

This summer while in Europe, I had a chance to 
fctend a conference of youth from many tendencies 
L . The U.S. was discussed with enormous interest 
f all. Paul Mattick spoke in answer to a question 
N>ut the black movement, giving the most des- 
iring view of the situation, and citing only the 
Sfficial” black bourgois version of “black power,” 
sing Farmer and the whole lousy lot to show that 
le black struggle today is reactionary, will be sue- 


:ssfuly bought off and is simply a repeat of strug- 
es after World War I. Cohn-Bendit, furious, cited 
[e Black Panthers as an example of exemplary ac- 
(m that will lead America to revolution. (There is 
Every strong romantic version of the Panther myth 
irrent in Europe.) 

When Mattick responded that only a class analy- 
s, a proletarian struggle, can change society, Cohn- 
endit responded that since there is “no activity” 
nong the U.S. working class, it is necessary to pro- 
>ke confrontations in other sectors. 

I was moved by a completely wild anger so strong 
:at I finally got up to speak, first against Mattick’s 
srsion of the level of black struggle and its histori- 
il meaning, which he obviously didn’t understand 
he could say today is a repeat of the ’20’s, and 
en to Cohn-Bendit. I said I am surely in sympathy 
ith the passion for change, but one must look real- 
lie ally at the social groups one works with. I cited 
e development of black caucuses and the role 
ayed by black workers within the working class 
ind, of course, black students in the universities). 
It was rather chaotic, but many people came up to 
Ik to me later, especially Italian youth. Another 
mg pleased me: after I spoke other girls got up to 
ieak, too. 

Observer 
New York 

* * * 


WOMEN S VOICES 


I couldn’t believe the way the welfare mothers 
rested in the recent demonstrations were treated 
a black judge, Heading. He set bail at $1,000 
r a misdemeanor, and the $300 set by a white 
dge the day before was unusually high. 

Heading told the mothers they shouldn’t be out 
egging for money,” and said he was setting the 
il high because they were “repeated offenders,” 
en though they hadn’t yet been tried for the 
rlier demonstrations. The only thing black about 
at judge is his skin, and I hope the Welfare 
ghts Organization will start a recall campaign 
ainst him. 



Court- Watcher 
Detroit 


If you look at the U.S. you can see two obvious 
rces among women who are speaking out today, 
le first is black women— -the black masses in this 
untry have always been the first voices for libera- 
m. The two foremost groups are the Welfare 
ghts groups throughout the cities, and the hospi- 
l workers. I participated in the Charleston strike 
id those women were speaking up not only as 
)rkerS, but as women. - 

The other force which is emerging, which is what 
ost people think of as Women’s Liberation, comes 
t of the Youth movement — young women who are 
a inly white, mainly in college. The black women 
e the most oppressed force in the country, and the 
lite college women are supposedly the most free, 
it the contradictions in their lives are obvious to 
em and brought out precisely through the educa- 
mal process . . . 


TWO WORLDS 


Critique of Althusser’s 


By Raya Dunayevskaya 

Author of Marxism and Freedom 

anti-Hegelianism 


Editor’s Note: In view of the great events of 
Spring ’68 in France , which showed the non-academic 
character of the “critique” of Marx of the French 
theoretician, Althusser, the following letter by Raya 
Dunayevskaya, written before those events , has spe- 
cial significance. 

Jan. 29, 1968 

Dear A.R.: 

Please forgive me for not commenting on “Con- 
tradiction and Overdetermination” by Louis Althus- 
ser, which you were kind enough t!o photo offset for 
me last summer. At first the delay was due to the 
fact that I had no chance to read the essay, as I 
was preoccupied with my new book-in-progress, 
Philosophy and Revolution. Then, when 1 finally 
did get to read it, I was so disappointed by the 
writings of a man who had so long been built up 
as an “original thinker, a new young French philo- 
sopher” that I could not get myself to write. 

Two very different types of events prompt this 
letter. One is the fact that Louis Althusser has 
since become a leader of a pro-Maoist trend within 
the French Communist Party, or at least has scared 
the Central Committee with his influence over young 
students and the possibility that whereas an outright 
Maoist “party” failed to get much of a following 
in France, a Maoist position that has a philosophic 
Althusserian turn may speak “sufficiently in French” 
as to win a following and split their intellectual 
periphery. They have told him that, whereas he 
may continue his “specialty” (freedom in purely 
abstract discussions), he may not meddle in politics. 

* * * 

THE SECOND, and to me, the more important 
reason for this note is you, that is to say, your con- 
tinuing many-sided study of Marxism that is very 
obviously not narrowly factional. I was told about 
the latest material you ordered. You have been 
sent my “Notes for Lectures on Lenin’s Philosophic 
Notebooks” and the American Worker pamphlet, 
and I herewith enclose my 1946-47 articles on the 
“Nature of the Russian Economy,” but I do not 
have Johnson’s 1941 Resolution, nor for that matter, 
my own of the same year, with the title “Russia 
is a State-Capitalist Society.” 

But since this is 1968, not 1941, I think it is im- 
portant to move on, and if I find that you do not 
have my piece “Marx’s -Humanism, Today,” I will 
send you a copy. It is important, both objectively 
and “subjectively” since it also answers the ques- 
tion of Humanism regarding which the translator 
and/or editor of Althusser’s article makes some snide 
remarks. Who was the translator — C.L.R. James? ^ 

* * * H y 

NOW THEN, the Althusser essay, the very title “ 
of which 1 found intellectually abhorrent because it 
was vulgarly economist despite all its pretense to 
a non-economist approach, not to mention the fact 
that the word itself, overdetermination, has Freudian 
origins. Remember that Marx attacked not only 
economists and vulgar Communists but also “abstract 
materialists” (natural scientists) — in a word, all 
those who did not appreciate in full the meaning 
of History, as past, as present, as future; history, 
not as Althusser understands it as “the run of His- 
tory . . . through the multiform world of the super- 
structure” (p. 32), but History in Marx’s sense of 
people, workers shaping history, resolving contradic- 
tions in life and not only in thought, and thereby 
developing the multi-dimensional in Man. 

Althusser, in typically intellectualist fashion, is 
too preoccupied with “infrastructure-superstructure 
complex” (p. 31) to be able to listen, much less hear, 
the Subject, Man himself. What he, therefore, tells 
the reader to grapple with is dogmatism-antidogma- 
tisiUj and that only as those above interpret it, and 
thus, he never confronts the living strata below, un- 


less it is as something to draw out your pity. But 
Marx didn’t speak only of “cold, hunger for his poor 
worker,” as Althusser would have; the distinguishing 
distinctive mark of Marxism as against all others, all 
others — socialists, communists, ' Utopians, anarchists, 
syndicalists — was that the worker was a thinking 
human being, a creative moulder of history — “Work- 
ing, thinking, fighting, bleeding Paris — almost for- 
getful, in its incubation of a new society, of the 
cannibals at its gates — radiant in the enthusiasm of 
its historic initiative!” 

* * ^ 

SO HEAVILY does Althusser’s anti-Hegelianism 
weigh him down, prey upon him, that it takes 17 
pages out of a 21 page article before he ever gets 
down to the subject-matter, much less the living 
subject, at issue. He then attributes to Engels (to 
Engels, who said that there would have been no 
“scientific socialism” had there been no Hegelian 
philosophy!) a break not only with the “Hegelian 
principle of explanation by self-consciousness 
(ideology) but also with the Hegelian theme of phe- 
nomenon-essence-truth-of. We are definitely con- 
cerned with a new relationship between new terms.” 
(p. 31). 

Outside of the fact, that a new relationship is not 
something that merely relates “terms” as if we were 
engaged in a game of words, the elevation of an 
1890 letter by Engels as “the new” for our age is 
nothing but a subterfuge for saying that nothing has 
really been left us by our founders, that “experi- 
ential protocol” (whatever that means!) “largely 
remains to be elaborated.” (p. 33). “Who has at- 
tempted to follow up the explorations of Marx and 
Engels? I can only think of Gramsci.” Relegated to 
a footnote at this point is a reference to Lukacs. 

* * * 

TO BE precise, it constitutes but one sentence of 
the footnote; it is worth, however, a whole chapter 
(if I had the time to spare) for it reveals the whole 
degradation of thought that Stalinism has brought 
into the movement. (Oh, naturally, it is only “,pl)jlOi- 
sophically” since now that Stalin is dead and the 
established state authority permits one to speak of 
his “crimes,” no one except Mao is any longer a pro- 
claimed Stalinist!) Here is that priceless sentence: 
“Lukacs’ essays, which are limited to the history of 
literature and philosophy, seem to me to be contain* 
mated with a guilty Hegelianism, as if Lukacs want- 
ed to absolve through Hegel his upbringing by Sim* 
mel and Dilthey.” 

Note, first, the little conjunction that joins very 
different, even opposed, fields, “literature and philo- 
sophy.” These fields are opposed not just “in gener- 
al” but very specifically in Lukacs since, in matters 
of literature, Lukacs was analyzing what others had 
done, whereas in philosophy he is a true original. 
Long before anyone, including Lukacs, had known 
the full extent of Marx’s Hegelian roots (the Social 
Democracy had never bothered to publish those 
precious' archives of Marx which they inherited), 
Lukacs had elaborated this relationship that, 
though it was written in 1923, remains unequalled to 
this day by any other Marxist, Gramsci included. 
Althusser, on the other hand, hasn’t even the simple 
decency to refer you to that work so that the reader 
can check for himself. 

Secondly, and crucially, note the gratuitous Stal- 
inist amalgam-building in the reference to Lukacs’ 
alleged “upbringing by Simmel and Dilthey.” What- 
ever these reactionary philosophers had to do with 
Lukacs’ “upbringing”, it is a fact that they nowhere 
figured in Lukacs’ thinking and activity over nearly 
half a century. That is to say, from the moment he 
became a Marxist, not -a single grain of their philo- 
(Continued on Page 7) 


‘ T think we will see women’s voices become 
louder and sharper, especially if Nixon’s program 
for Women on welfare: no Work, no money, gets 
pushed through. In New York they are already be- 
ginning to organize j to < fight' it, because they recog- 
nize it will move women into the lowest paid cate- 

°ry r ... 

Nixon’s program will just give a new lease on 
life to those economic forces that are the most out- 
moded and the most exploitative. Women in the labor 
force have always been used this way under capi- 
talism— to provide passive labor that can be used to 
undercut men in the labor force. 

Woman Freedom Fighter 
New York 

* * * 

. Editor’s Note: Next issue of N&L will carry a 
special discussion page of articles on Women’s Lib- 
eration. We invite readers to contribute their ideas. 
* * * 

RUSSELL BLACKWELL 

Russell Blackwell, whose revolutionary career 
spanned three continents and more than forty years, 
died of a heart attack in New York City at the end 
of August. 

Comrade Blackwell broke away from the Commu- 


nist Party in the 1920’s, because he recognized the 
reactionary nature of the so-called Soviet state. 
After several years of activity in Latin America (he 
once helped set up a secret press under the stair- 
way of Mexico’s presidential palace), he went to 
Spain to fight Franco. He was in Barcelona during 
the May Days when the Stalinists made one of 
their major attempts to smash the Spanish Revolu- 
tion, and later spent nine months in a Stalinist 
prison. 

. He came back to the U.S. as an anarcho-syndical- 
ist and devoted the rest of his life to the struggle 
for a truly libertarian revolution. 

In an age which talks so much of a generation 
gap, Russell was living proof that such a gap need 
not exist. He was equally at home with high school 
radicals and with veterans of the revolutionary and 
union struggles of the ’20s and ’30s. In the Spanish- 
speaking ghettoes of the lower East Side, Russell 
was the friend and confidante of hundreds of slum 
kids. 

His body, as he had wished, was cremated and 
the ashes scattered. 

-Bill G. 

(Ed. Note: See “In Memortam," p. 7.) 
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Women from across nation join in 
protest against 'beauty' pageant 


Atlantic City, N.J. — Our group from De- 
troit arrived at the Miss America Pageant on 
Saturday morning. When we arrived, there 
weren’t many women there, but there were 
400 cops, 200 plainclothesmen (who were 
pretty obvious) and six meter maids — espe- 
cially deputized for the occasion. 

Several buses from New York never did come as 
they had been illegally cancelled by the bus company 
at 11 p.m. the night before due to pressure by 
Atlantic City officials. 

At about 3 or 4 o’clock, women from all over the 
country started arriving. Five women from Gaines- 
ville; Fla., attempted to set up a small “lit” table; 
the cops tried to stop them, but finally let them set 
up the table behind two sets of barricades the cops 
had erected to keep the protestors from talking to 
the crowd. Then, a contingent of cops surrounded 
the table. When 1 tried to get inside the barricades 
to see the women from Florida, the cops stopped me 
and asked me if I had any identification — to prove 
that I was a protestor! 

FANTASTIC INJUNCTION 

When the buses did come, a large group of women 
came marching down the beach, shouting. “Hey, Hey, 
Ho, Ho, Beauty Pageants got to go!” Then we 
marched around chanting “Women are Not Sex Ob- 
jects, We Will Not Be Used,” and “Stop the Sale.” 

After this group arrived, the cops slapped an in- 
junction on us. This injunction was incredible. The 
bail was already set, along with the date of the trial, 
and the jail terms. It made everything we had done 
last year illegal, and some things we hadn’t done. 
We could not interfere with “ingress or egress,” of any 
of the spectators. We could not light fires. (Last year 
we had a “Freedom Trash-Can” into which we threw 
girdles, false eyelashes, and similar things, but there 
was no fire!) 

We could not use “loud and/or offensive lan- 
guage,” even written. We could not have animals. 
(Last year we crowned a sheep Miss America in a 
guerilla theater skit.) And we could not “emit nox- 
ious odors.” (Last year a woman sprayed “Toni Neu- 
tralizer” inside Convention Hall — and was arrested 
for the “felony” of “emitting noxious gas.”) 

The cops were really determined to keep the pro- 
testors from talking to the crowd. They told us that 
we weren’t allowed to talk to anyone on the board- 
walk. We said that there was no such law, and talked 
to lots of people anyway — which was one of the most 
successful things about the protest. 

WOMEN’S GUERILLA THEATER 

Despite the injunction and the police, we did man- 
age to put on a really good guerilla theater skit. It 
went like this: 

A woman walked around with a diploma in her 
hand looking for a job. She is confronted by signs 
saying; “Boring Job — Woman Wanted,” “Low Pay 
— Woman Wanted.” She can’t find a decent job, so 
this guy comes up, hands her some flowers, and they 
get married. He gives her some pots and pans, and 
a mop. Then he gives her a baby, then another, and 
finally a third baby. She’s really upset. 

Next the Revlon lady walks up — carrying a sign 
“You’ve Come a Long Way, Baby — Buy This, Buy 
That, Change Your Life.” The woman puts on a dress, 
a wig, and a makeup mask. She’s going to look for a 
job again. She tries to give her children to another 
woman who holds the sign “Day Care Center — Non- 
Existent.” She is refused, so she gives the kids to 
another woman whose sign reads “Child-Care — Half 
Your Pay.” 

Once more, looking for a job, signs are pushed 
in her face; “Boring Job — Woman Wanted,” “Low- 
Pay — Woman Wanted.” This time she takes one of 


Times change - cops don't 1 

Birmingham, Ala.— The year is 1964 in Birming- 
ham, Ala. The Negroes did not have any place to go 
except old, run-down bars and picture shows where 
rats ran across your feet. 

One summer night a young man by the name of 
Mr. X was going home from his girlfriend’s house 
when he was stopped by the Birmingham police and 
asked, “Where are you going, boy, at this time of 
night.” It was midnight. They also asked him where 
he wox’ked and he said nowhere. They rode him 
around for an hour, and asked him if he thought 
Kennedy was dead. He said yes because if he had 
“gotten smart” he would have been beaten by the 
police. Mr. X was also taken to jail. 

The year is 1969. Now we have Negro police and 
they are just as bad as the white cops. The Negro 
cop treats his own race like dirt. So the only thing 
Mr. X, can say is, wake up, Mr and Mrs. Birmingham. 


the signs and starts typing. Now all the people sur. 
round her, hitting her, and pushing her down. 
WOMEN REPORTERS JOIN 

The crowd on the boardwalk really paid attention 
to the skit and seemed to respond. For much of the 
time, however, the heckling was really bad — worse 
than for any other kind of demonstration I’ve ever 
been on. 

Another good action that we did last year and this 
year was to refuse to talk to any male reporters 
to emphasize that there aren’t very many women 
reporters. Last year, there were no woman reporters. 
This year there were a lot. Some of them even took off 
their, press cards and joinejd our picket line. 

At Wayne Si - . 

Organize to fight 
people removal 

Detroit, Mich. — Before the bulldozers line 
up, and their treads make front lawns look 
like Vietnamese hamlets, thick with ruts and 
broken wood and glass, and before 18,000 
people are pushed into the street in the name 
of urban development, we have joined to- 
gether, black and white, student and worker, 
the aged and children, and are People Con- 
cerned About Urban Renewal. 

For ten years now, our homes around Wayne St. 
University have been condemned by the Detroit 
Housing Commission, which is working hand in hand 
with the university. For ten years now, the Housing 
Commission has harassed us with sporadic mail ser- 
vice and garbage pickup, boarded up homes stand 
next to inhabited homes. 

HAZARDS TO LIFE 

Because of the possibility of fires, and the reality of 
rats, roaches and disease, each empty home is a 
hazabd ' to our community and the safety of our 
children. The Health Commission has refused to do 
anything about these problems, other than suggest 
that we move into worse neighborhoods and leave 
this city-created slum to Wayne State. 

One woman who has had continuous problems with 
garbage said, “They took my home once before and 
moved us into this. I have been poor all my life and 
my kids shouldn’t have to live in this filth.” 

A group of the organizers and community people, 
after talking this problem oveir, decided that if Wayne 
caused the garbage problem, ithen Wayne should have 
the garbage. The next day wie took a very small but 
smelly portion of the garbage into the registration 
offices and showed the studehts the hypocrisy of the 
university. On one hand, they teach Humanities and 
Ethics, and on the other they create ghettoes and 
have no regard for the poor and working class com- 
munities. The garbage then went up 11 floors to 
President Keast’s office and was dumped on the 
floor. 

PLAN FUTURE ACTION 

The police politely reminded us that we were 
creating a health hazard. 'tye replied, “This is a 
health hazard 11 flights above the street, but it’s 
not a health hazard on the street where people live.” 

More action is planned if the garbage is not picked 
up. We also have lawyers working on research so 
that in the block club meetings, each resident will 
be informed both of the law and his rights. 

Pamphlets explaining tenants’ rights have already 
been distributed. Appraisers have been scouring the 
neighborhood. Each resident has been informed they 
don’t have to let the appraisers in without a warrant 
and that the warrants will be tested by our lawyers 
in court. i ; . . ■ • • ' 

1 Demonstrate against war 7 
4 VIETNAM MORATORIUM— I 

! OCT. 15, NOV. 14 and 15 7 

4 A moratorium on “business as usual” i 
J in order that students, faculty members ♦ 
1 and citizens can organize in their own com- I 
7 munities against the war. A 

1 MARCH IN WASHINGTON, D.C.— Nov. 15 I 
7 A march for the immediate withdrawal 4 
A of all U.S. forces from Vietnam around the [ 
T White House to be followed by a rally. 4 


DOING AND THINKING 


Earthlings vs. Nixon 

By Bernard Wendell 

Los Angeles, Calf. — On Wed., Aug. 13, 
while Richard “Millstone” Nixon gave an of- 
ficial state reception for the returned moon 
astronauts, another anti-war/anti-space-waste 
demonstration was going on outside, in front 
of the much-picketed Century Plaza Hotel in 
the rich “model community” of Century City. 

The demonstration, which was organized by the 
Student Mobilization Committee and the American 
Friends Service Committee (Quakers, for Nixon’s ben- 
efit, no doubt), began between four and five o’clock 
in the afternoon. 

At least partially indicative of where SDS is in 
L.A., was a member who started talking to me when 
he saw me selling NEWS & LETTERS. He was a 
member of the infamous Weatherman faction, and 
only seemed to want to talk about “the taste of 
power.” He asked me if 1 considered his faction to 
be the most Stalinist group at the SDS convention — a 
distinction he seemed anxious to establish. I re- 
member when “Stalinism” was a dirty word in the 
New Left. It isn’t any more, especially in L.A. This 
guy even wanted to know if I thought Stalin would 
have supported his group on the National Question!! 

Even though we knew that many people had gone 
directly to Century Plaza, as we started marching 
through the hills that only an hour before had a cop 
at every comer, we couldn’t help wondering if the 
two to five thousand demonstrators predicted by the 
organizers would really show up. We were pleasantly 
surprised when we reached the Plaza. 

COPS UNUSUALLY COOL 

We were also beginning to cover the wide, green, 
park-like cetiter-dividers of the Avenue of the Stars, 
and the forniial picket-line marched up and down, in 
constant motion, across the street. Possibly because 
many of the demonstrators were youth from nearby 
upper-income suburbs, the cops were surprisingly 
harmless. 

Though members of the Tactical Squad, they wore 
no helmets and generally only kept traffic flowing in 
between the groups of demonstrators. More thsffT ottce 
they advanced menacingly from the hotel, causing 
many to fear a re-run of the “June 23 head-busting 
party”, but they never charged. 

5,000 MAR^H ON NIXON 

We were Very satisfied with the turnout of around 
5,000. Later We discovered that the news media, for 
all their cameras and reporters, gave a very arrogant 
coverage* of what was going on, tediously showing 
all that was going on at Nixon’s “state reception”, 
and giving only an occasional brief glimpse of the 
demonstration. Of course they also lied about our 
numbers, but they always do that. 

Though the demonstration wasn’t really that 
eventful, it did provide a chance to show the con- 
tinuing opposition to the government and its policies — 
in America-, in Vietnam, and in space. It also allowed 
an old-style mobilization of radical youth, and leaf- 
letting for the Aug. 17 bus trip of Nixon’s opponents 
to the “Summer White House” at San Clemente. 

The only really new development on the youth 
scene was a leafletting for the Haymarket, an at- 
tempt to establish an open radical forum in L.A. It 
involves independents, ISCers, Newsreel people, 
Marxist-Humanists — as well as Stalinist-Maoist RYMII 
people from SDS; and is also the new headquarters 
of the Resistance. What will emerge from the Hay- 
market, however, is still to be seen. 

H.S. students fight 
dress restrictions 

Wyandotte, Mich. — Some 75 students 
were suspended on Sept. 5, from Roosevelt 
High School in Wyandotte, a suburb of De- 
troit. The reasons given for the action were 
violations of the school’s “dress code.” 

Most of the suspended students are also “guilty” 
of violating the hair -length rule, which does not 
allow hair to cover the eyes, ears or touch the 
collar. (Some of the suspended students, however, 
were not in violation of this rule). 

CLAIMS ACTION IS ILLEGAL 

Gary Burgermyer, 17, who is the spokesman of the 
group, charged that the school board acted illegally 
when it threw out the students, because they were 
not issued suspension slips. Burgermyer attended a 
meeting of the ACLU last week, and at the present 
time, the ACLU is planning court action against the 
Wyandotte school district as well as several others 
in the area. 

The people are very upset about the dress codes. 
As one Wyandotte mother put it — “As a parent, I 
think it is an insult to our intelligence to be told 
how they (the students) should be dressed for school.” 

At long last, the suburbs are waking up to the 
fact that their lives are being controlled by the money 
interests of the area. 
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DIRECT FROM PRAGUE-ONE YEAR AFTER 


Czechoslovak masses continue to oppose new Stalinism 

t-. < • • j r j c: i i ~ nn<l nanifol n f Maravifl. and l.ihftrfiC. 


Police terror against freedom fighters has 
now become legal: a decree of the Federal 
Assembly threatens anyone who “supports, 
agrees with or approves” acts “against the 
state” with either a fine of 5,000 crowns or a 
punishment of up to three months in jail (in 
case the “crime” cannot be judged according 
to article 104 of the penal code which provides 
for a higher sentence). Valid to the end of 
this year, the decree abolishes the right of the 
counsel to be present during the inquiry — he 
cannot step in earlier than before the court. 
Since the police are entitled at the same time to de- 
tain without warrant “in order to finish the inquiry” 
one can imagine both the processing of evidence and 
defendants. 

An ironic footnote is provided by the fact that 
this decree, aimed at people who have taken or 
simply are presumed to have taken part in the dem- 
onstrations of Aug. 18 to 21 is signed, among others, 
by Alexander Dubcek in his capacity as chairman of 
the Federal Assembly — though a considerable part 
of the victims of police actions of those tragic days 
are young people who have passionately shouted 
“Long live Dubcek”. 

CZECH ARMY BATTLES CROWD 

Starting as soon as Aug. 18, the demonstrations 
culminated in Prague on Aug. 21, the first anniver- 
sary. of Soviet invasion. Fighting spread from the 
center of the city to many adjacent streets. Police 
have been massively helped by the army — the first 
employment of the army for such action in Czecho- 
slovak history — and “people’s militia”, armed de- 
tachments of the CP whose existence had been much 
disputed last year. The official interpretation of the 
“events” — so very much reminding of the Stalinist 
past both in words and in spirit — is that “criminal 
elements” together with “foreign secret service men” 
have tried to stage an uprising to prevent the “nor- 
malization process” to proceed. Now official figures 
released on Aug. 25 tell a rather different story. 

JUfat, there is the striking fact that beside Prague 
two other cities experienced a similar fighting of a 
mass character: Brno, the second biggest city of 


IH MEMORIAM 

BUSSELL BLACKWELL 
We mourn the death and honor the memory of 
Russell Blackwell who refused to ‘‘grow old” 
because he continued to relate himself to the 
actual revolutionary forces that arose around him 
throughout his entire life in the revolutionary 
movement. 

In 1936, Russell left the Trotskyist movement 
to join the Anarchist movement because he was 
actually in Spain, saw the Anarchists as the most 
active force in that revolution, and wished to 
take an active part in the Spanish Revolution. 

His preoccupation with the Spanish Revolution 
never left him. Yet, despite the disregard for 
history displayed by so much of the New Left in 
this country in the past decade, Russell wanted 
to be associated with these new forces for revo- 
lution that were arising. He worked with young 
Puerto Ricans in New York. 

He was never sectarian in his anarcho-syndica- 
list beliefs. His comradely relations with Marxist- 
Humanists continued until the day of his death. 
His great ability to respond to constantly changing 
international revolutionary situations will be 
sorely missed by his comrades throughout the 
entire movement. 


2 FROM JAIL 

3 Curacao strikers elected 

Curacao, Netherland Antilles — Three Socialists 
have just been elected, for the first time in history, 
to the 22-member Parliament of the Netherlands 
Antilles. Two of them were elected from jail cells. 

Wilson Godett is a longshoreman leader who was 
shot by police during the strikes here in early May, 
and whose shooting led to riots that shook the island 
that month. When he recovered, he was arrested on 
Aug. 21. Stanley Brown is the other jailed victor. 
He is a white man who teaches school and publishes 
a weekly “underground”-type newspaper. 

The third man, Amador Nita, is secretary general 
of the dock workers, and the leader of the Frento 
Obrero, the Socialist Party which was just formed 
three months ago by longshoremen and unemployed 
workers. 

The Democratic party which is backed by well- 
organized business interests, and which has always 
dominated politics here, won 11 seats. 

The victory of the new Socialist party was called 
by Nita, “the first step to ending the exploitation 
of the working classes in the Netherlands Antilles. 
Giving us a flag and dropping outward colonial 
Signs did not mean the end of colonialism in the 
islands.” He said the first move would be to obtain 
the release of the two imprisoned leaders. 


Czechoslovakia and capital of Moravia, and Liberec, 
an industrial town in northern Bohemia on the Polish- 
German border. This mass character is confirmed by 
the fact that 3,690 persons have been brought up by 
the police, 1,893 of whom have been detained. An 
analysis of the 1,502 brought up in Prague reveals 
that 19 per cent belong to the group of between 15 
and 18 years of age, 26 per cent to those between 

18 and 20 and a whole third to the group between 
20 and 25 — so it can be said that youth represents 
by far the greatest part of the “active” demonstra- 
tors. 

Secondly, in spite of the cries of the official prop- 
aganda with its emphasis on “criminal elements”, 43 
per cent of the people brought up have been workers, 
and if we add further that six per cent have been 
apprentices, it cannot be denied that the working 
class in whose name the ruling clique pretends to 
govern has spoken up unmistakably. 
PARTICIPANTS ARE FIGHTERS 

The third remarkable fact is that the participants 
have been to a great part no simple “demonstrators” 
but fighters: their arms have been as simple as iron 
bars and clubs, but included also tear gas bombs 
and primitive Molotov cocktails and even fire-arms. 
Besides, at least some of the youngsters have ad- 
mitted they had long been preparing for the fight — 
which reveals a certain degree of organization. It is 
to be noted, too, that there have been 78 foreigners 
among the detainees, their nationality ranging from 

19 Americans to eight Frenchmen to seven Italians 
and even one Pole and one Austrian. This interna- 
tional feature of the fighting is no chance, but evi- 
dence once more of tile worldwide solidarity of the 
freedom fighters. 

One of the leaflets (above, right) distributed widely 
before Aug. 21 reads: 

* * * 

TO ALL— TO ALL — TO ALL! 
CZECHOSLOVAK REALITY 

The people of our country condemn the invasion of 
the interventionist armies into Czechoslovakia on 
August 21, 1968 and the departure from the post- 
January policy connected with it. This has brought 
about and further aggravates the crisis in this coun- 
try. We protest against this reality in the following 
way: we shall not use any public transport except 
trains this day — we shall not buy any daily paper or 
magazine — we won’t take part in any public enter- 
tainment — we make our shopping the day before so 
the shops will be empty on this day — at noon we 
shall stop working for 5 minutes — the cars will stop 
and sound their horns — the factory sirens will sound 
and the bells should echo the hearts of the Czechoslo- 
vak people. Wear tricolors (the national colours) 
and crapes. In this way the Czechoslovak people will 
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Czechoslovakia: Revolution and 
Counter-Revolution — 50c a copy 

Foreword, by Raya Dunayevskaya and 
Harry McShane 

The Current Crisis, by Ivan Svitak 
Crossroads of Two Worlds, by X, Prague 
Order from: News & Letters, 

415 Brainard, 

Detroit, Mich. 48201 
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(Continued from Page 5) 

sophy is present in the matter at issue, the essays 
which constituted his original philosophic contribu- 
tion, that were repudiated by him under Stalinist 
pressure when Lukacs capitulated to Stalinism, and 
which now are remembered, not because of his 
philosophic “errors,” but because he dared, for a 
few miraculous weeks of the Hungarian Revolution, 
to associate himself with it. 

* * 

ABOVE ALL, what is it that Althusser really 
means to say with his phrase “guilty Hegelianism;” 
he doesn’t bother to explain here precisely because 
he isn’t so much interested in attacking “Hegel” or 
Lukacs as he is in attacking Marx’s “Hegelianism.” 
Oh, how Hegel haunts these apologists for the State. 
“I shall not evade the most burning issue,” concludes 
Althusser; “it seems to me that either the whole 
logic of ‘sublation’ must he rejected, or we must 
give up any attempt to explain how the proud and 
generous Russian people bore Stalin’s crimes and 
repression with such resignation; how the Bolshevik 
Party could tolerate them; and how a Communist 
leader could order them.” (p. 34) 

Poor Hegel, he now gets blamed for Stalin’s 
crimes! The logic of sublation, that is to say,, the di- 
alectic of transcendence, is to lead us, not to free- 
dom, but to whitewash of Russian state-capitalism; 
and if it doesn’t, as it surely can’t and won’t, then 
we must “drive this phantom hack into the night.” 
(<p. 35) Fini. No doubt Mao will help Althusser do 
just that; but Marx won’t. 

Yours, 

Raya 
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Actual leaflet, only 4 by 5 inches in size, 

enabled Czechoslovaks to pass it secretly. 

commemorate August 21 as a ‘day of resistance’ 
against the traitorous policy of the bureaucratic pow- 
er center and its allies. Signed: workers— students— 
intelligentsia. 

* * * 

Among many other tracts, excerpts of the follow- 
ing may be of interest. Called “Proclamation of the 
ideological section of the Revolutionary Socialist Par- 
ty (Czechoslovakia)” it reads in part: 

“August 21 and the following days must not be the 
only period of resistance: the resistance against 
Husak’s policy of terror must become — without losing 
its mass character— more and more organized, more 
sophisticated and each of us has to take part, other- 
wise our perspective would be lost for many years 
to come. It is for this reason that it is necessary to 
draw up a program for your factory, your workplace, 
since future economic policy will be determined by 
you as the supreme and only authority to dispose of 
production means you are working with. 

WORKERS CONTROL 

“ ... It is necessary to refuse any ‘participation’ 
of the employees in managing factories and firms . . . 
Not participation but workers’ control today and the 
management of economy tomorrow by the workers 
themselves — that is our program after Czechoslovak 
people have conquered power. What is extremely im- 
portant are connections to workers of other factories 
both of the same union and in the quarter you live. 

.“ . . . We believe only in ourselves, our own in- 
tellect, our own capacities and power. By ‘we’ we 
understand not only workers, technicians, farmers, 
students and intelligentsia in our country but also 
those who find themselves in a similar social posi- 
tion in any part of the world, because we have com- 
prehended that our fight and our organization have 
to have an international character. Our position dif- 
fers very little from the position of the working 
people in the ‘people’s democracies’ (with whom we 
have to ally first of all), it differs only little even 
from the position of the people of the U.S.S.R. as 
well, where social repression is joined by a national 
repression (in the Ukraine, the Baltic, Transcauca- 
sia and elsewhere) . . . 

DEMOCRATIC SOCIALISM 

“We are discussing in our party variants of a 
social program. Our concept is that of a model of a 
socialist, self-managed society, a democracy of direct 
producers. ... To attain these socialist goals our 
society has to undergo a revolutionary process, it 
has first to abolish bureaucracy as a social stratum, 
i.e., it has to take away its political and economic 
power. This is connected with the abolition of all the 
oppressive instruments of its power, above all the 
secret police, the army, the so-called people’s militia 
and the censorship, in one word it has to destroy the 
state apparatus and arm the whole people. 

“Let us consider as our program for the next 
period: 

1. To keep and support by all means popular activ- 
ities, independent actions of the working people, 
mutual information and to keep very close contacts 
with workers of other factories. 

2. At the same time to establish small illegal groups 

strictly conspiratorial. Link them together, carry out 
common actions and form within these groups A 
program of anti-bureaucratic fight, of taking over 
power, as well as a program of future socialist so- 
ciety. August I960 

Bead — re-type — pass on!” 


Three new bulletins — just out 

AMERICAN YOUTH REVOLT: 1960-1969 

by Eugene Walker — 15c 

THE NEWNESS OF OUR PHILOSOPHIC-HISTORIC 
CONTRIBUTION 

by Raya Dunayevskaya — 25e 
Order from: NEWS & LETTERS, 415 Brainard St., 

Det., Mich. 48201 

and 

SPLINTERED WORLD COMMUNISM 

by Raya Dunayevskaya— 6d 
Order from: Harry McShane, 30 Balberg St., 
* Glasgow SW1, Scotland 
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WORLD IN REVOLUTION 


Ho's death a new beginning 


__ The death of Ho Chi Minh has ended an era 
of revolutionary Asian history, the last page of 
which has involved the United States. He carried 
on to his death the seemingly impossible task 
of overcoming U.S. imperialism. 

Yet, the example of such a small and techno- 
logically ill-equipped country as Vietnam showed 
once again that there is no substitute, in machines 
or bombs, for human daring. 

“Ho, Ho, Ho Chi Minh, Dare to Struggle, Dare 
to Win,” should not be a mere slogan, but an 
invitation to look at what the Vietnamese masses 
have tried to do— from constructing individual 
shelters on the streets of Hanoi to inspiring a 
whole generation of Americans to look to their 
own revolutionary spirit. Where America had 
forever spoken and written about the “foreign- 
ness” of the Orient — the Vietnamese, more than 
the Chinese Revolution and its present day con- 
sequences, abolished this concept and made many 
of the American youth “love the enemy.” It was 
Ho, who as a Marxist revolutionary, was a found- 
er and full participant in this achievement. 

But the tragedy in Ho’s life is that this achieve- 


ment is but a beginning. Here was a Marxist 
who could have, but didn’t, make continuous 
revolution as the linkup of developed and under- 
developed countries so that world revolution could 
have become a reality of our day. Such a con- 
tinuous revolution can only exist as a mass 
movement. But his revolutionary practice did not 
always align itself with what the masses in 
Vietnam were doing and thinking. Thus early in 
the Vietnam movement Ho broke the mass base 
of- Trotskyism that had won the masses in Saigon 
in the 1930s and sought to link that proletarian 
base with the countryside. The Trotskyist leader 
in Viet Nam, Ta Thu Thau, was assassinated in 
World War II by the Communists. 

In the 1950s Ho allowed Russia and China to 
dictate the terms he would settle for at the 
Geneva Peace conference and thus the Vietnam 
War which was won on the battlefield was lost 
at the conference table. In the North the exodus 
of peasants to be South showed a separation be- 
tween leaders and masses. 

The end result is that in the 1960s “Many 
Vietnams” is equated with “power out of the 
barrel of a gun” instead of the self-creativity of 


by Eugene Walker 


a people, of a world waiting-to-be-born. The death 
of Ho does not mean that his fight stops. We 
have to continue it, but we have to make the link 
—between technologically underdeveloped nations 
and developed, ones, between nationalism and 
internationalism — which he chose not to make. 
The relationship between class struggles of the 
factory workers and those of agricultural labor- 
ers, between guerrilla warfare and social revolu- 
tion, still remains to he worked out. 

The Vietnamese themselves showed they were 
on their way for such a total reorganization 
when they refused to define Peoples’ War as 
only against an outside colonial force — whether 
it be the French of the 50s or the Americans 
of the 60s— but also against their own state 
capitalist administrators by their outburst in the 
“hundred flowers campaign” in Hanoi in 1956. 

Although these Vietnamese revolutionaries were 
jailed and even murdered, they showed the whole 
world what it means to fight for a totally new 
society. Our era must continue this totality of 
struggle which the Vietnamese masses have been 
carrying on. 


South Korea 


Slipping through a back alley at 2 a.m., 122 
National Assembly supporters of South Korean 
President Park Chung Hee gathered in a dark 
annex of the assembly chamber. The lights were 
turned on and the supporters approved an amend- 
ment to the constitution so Park could stay in 
power for a third term. The back door maneuver 
was done in hopes of stopping the thousands and 
thousands of students who have demonstrated 
against the Park regime and its attempts to 
remain in power. 

The students, who together with their profes- 
sors and workers took to the streets and brought 
down the dictatorshop of Singman Rhee, have not 
had their last word. After hearing of the assem- 
bly vote, several hundred at Chingang University 
chanted anti-government slogans and threw stones 
at police tear-gas squads. The constitutional 
amendment must still be voted upon in a nation- 
wide referendum next month. 

Poor nations and rich 

Industrialists and super industrialists met at 
the International Industrial Conference held in 
San Francisco under the theme “Closing the 
World’s Income Gap,” and were in turn met by 
youthful picketers who chanted “capitalist pigs” 
and “imperialists.” The picketers were more on 
target. 

The industrialists have been the prime movers 
in widening the gap between rich and poor na- 


tions. The decade of the sixties was supposed to 
be the decade of development for poor nations. 
And yet, even the industrialists were forced to 
admit that “the amount added to the wealth of 
the industrialized nations during this decade 
equaled more than the entire income of the un- 
derdeveloped nations that collectively make up 
what is called the Third World.” 

It could not be otherwise. Capital eats capital. 
The industrial nations must constantly be rein- 
dustrialized with more mechanized machines, 
more automated factories. Only in this way can 
profits be maintained. But such massive internal 
expenditure, plus the non-productive military ex- 
penditures, leaves little for the underdeveloped 
areas. “The rich get richer and the poor get 
poorer” is still the capitalist way. 


Alaska 


Alaska Natives 
Gates of the Arctic 
National Park 
Wilderness Area 
Polar Bears, Seals 
Arctic Ecology 


3. Paul Getty’s Oil 
Fairbanks-North Slope 
Pipeline 

Amchitka Island A-blasts 
Polluted Arctic Waters 
Manhattan Oil Tanker 


“Which side are you on boys, which side are 
you on?” 

Protest by suicide 

A long report in the daily press carried the 
headline “B-52s pound N. Vietnam camp.” Buried 
beneath it was the following two-paragraph 
article: 


“A youth shot and killed himself on the steps 
of the Capitol in Washington to protest against 
the Vietnam war. 

“Greg Rogers, 15, was found on the Capitol’s 
west front terrace with a bullet wound in his left 
temple. A .32 caliber pistol was beside the body 
along with a note which said he ‘protested death 
in Vietnam’ and contained the phrase ‘tell them 
to cry in peace.’ ” 

Freedom Notes 

Five Africans were sentenced to life imprison- 
ment in South; Africa for “terrorist” activities. 
They were found guilty of having plotted the in- 
stigation of an armed uprising in South West 
Africa. 

* * * 

In West Germany, young workers hissed and 
booed WaldemCn Reuter, an executive member 
of the Deutscher Gewerkschaftsbung (DBG, 
United Labor unions of West Germany) when he 
addressed their youth conference and told them 
that a labor union is “not a political party , . . 
and definitely not a playground for those who 
feel politically alienated or are revolutionary hot 
heads.” 

| * • ♦ 

At Kyoto University in Japan it took 2,000 
police, armed with axes, power saws, tear gas 
and water cannon, some 24 hours to dislodge the 
last eight sutdents holding the clock tower of the 
occupied university. The students fought back 
with Molotov cocktails and sulphuric acid. 


BLACK CONSTRUCTION BATTLE CHALLCNCCS TRIPLE CONSPIRACY 


(Continued from Page 1) 

convention when Haggerty accepted his position, along 
with three other building trades union leaders, four 
industry representatives and three government offici- 
als, to the special “Construction Industry Collective 
Bargaining Commission” that Nixon set up by presi- 
dential executive order the day the convention opened. 

Through it all, the labor bureaucracy will con- 
tinue to pretend that it is fighting for labor against 
capital. The truth of the matter is that at this moment 
in history, the labor bureaucracy is the most reaction- 
ary bulwark of capitalism. 

REUTHER’S COMPLICITY 

The white racism of the Haggerty’s and the 
Meany’s is obvious. It takes real gall to claim, as 
Meany has just done, that black workers want an “in- 
stant journeymen status” which would “endanger” 
actual construction— when the Michigan Civil Rights 
Commissioin has reported that fully 50 percent of the 
people presently in the building trades unions in Mich- 
igan have not gone through apprenticeship training, 
but learned on the job. This is precisely what black 
workers are demanding. 

But it is not only the AFL-CIO bureaucracy which 
stands in the way of the forward movement of rank 
aiid file labor today. The combination of union and 
civil rights movements that succeeded in winning a 
victory for hospital workers in Charleston, S.C., raised 
a slogan of “union power plus soul power equals 
victory.” Yet, despite all of Reuther’s talk of “organ- 
izing the unorganized” when he broke with Meany 
to form the so-called Alliance for Labor Action, he 
has done nothing, absolutely nothing, to help the strug- 
gles of black labor either in the new attacks that have 
been made on the construction unions — or in his own 
union where black caucuses have been busy revealing 
his racism “at home.” 

NEW FORMS OF REVOLT . 

At every stage in the development of labor’s strug- 
gles, a new strata has broken out to show the new 
road to freedom. During the struggle for. industrial 
unionism in this country, John L. Lewis was a great 


figure and with the coal miners played a great role 
in creating the CIO. 

But it was the Flint sit-downers who sparked the 
movement that changed the face of America, with 
their spontaneous, totally new form of revolt. 

Today the new force is black labor. And a new 
stage has been opened up by the all-out attack on the 
construction industries as the most blatant bastion of 
lily-white unionism. It is a movement that has caught 
the imagination of revolutionary forces across the 
entire nation, and is growing in scope and depth daily. 
CHICAGO-PGH.-DETROIT 

The new action began in mid-summer in Chicago 
where only three percent of Chicago’s 90,000 construc- 
tion jobs are held by blacks. The Chicago Coalition 
for United Community Action, made up of 61 different 
minority groups, includes everyone from the SCLC 
to black street gangs whose teen-age members de- 
manded 10,000 high-paying, on-the-job-opportunities in 
the next 90 days. Within four weeks, more than 20 
construction projects, worth $100 million, which were 
doubly insulting because many were in black neigh- 
borhoods, were halted by pickets. 

In Pittsburgh, where 20 percent of the population 
is black, only two percent of 30,000 construction jobs 
are held by blacks. By the end of August, the Pitts- 
burgh Black Construction Coalition brought almost 
every black organization in that city together to picket 
both contractors and unions, at sites ranging from 
Westinghouse Electric, to the National Bank Building, 
the $31.9 million sports stadium, and the U.S. Steel 
Building. 

In three days of demonstrations at U.S. Steel they 
halted construction completely and idled 13,000 work- 
ers. The demonstrators were met with considerable 
police violence (see story, p. 2) and with a counter- 
march the next day by the idled white construction 
workers, who carried “Wallace in ’72” signs, and were 
cheered and saluted by white policemen. 

In Detroit an independent black union had already 
been organized as Local #124 of the Allied Workers 
International, and beaten an AFL-CIO union in an 


NLRB election after a bitter fight. Now a new Ad 
Hoc Construction Coalition of over 40 labor, civil 
rights, student and community organizations has been 
formed to demand more black contracts, training 
and jobs. 

TIME TO SPEAK UP 

Students have joined the protests on campuses 
where university construction is being challenged — 
such as at the University of Illinois and the University 
of Washington, in Seattle. Most important of all, a 
black steel worker told N&L that not only were there 
many white marchers on Black Monday in Pittsburgh, 
but that among the students, clergymen and house- 
wives, there were several white workers, who have been 
kept out of the exclusive building trades themselves. 
And the Pittsburgh Courier, the black weekly, report- 
ed that “at one time during the demonstration in front 
of the U.S. Steel building, some of the construction 
workers on the building applauded the marchers.” 

There is no doubt that among the rank and file 
white skilled workers there are men who were union 
builders themselves, and who do recognize that it is 
the black workers who are now the vanguard of the 
movement for the freedom of all — and their own labor 
bureaucrats who are in collusion with the worst ele- 
ments of capital. This is the time they have to stand 
up and be counted. This is the time they have to 
speak up in their own locals, raise resolutions, and 
show where they stand. 

It is the black revolution in white racist America 
that is the most revolutionary force for freedom for all 
— because it has a momentum that cannot be stop- 
ped. This is what all other forces for freedom must 
understand. If is not “only” a matter of civil rights. 
It is a matter of breaking up, once and for . all, the 
whole stranglehold of the South in this country, 
and smashing the unholy alliance of the labor bureau- 
cracy, the Nixon Administration, and these most re- 
actionary representatives of the “system.” That is 
what is needed at this point in history to set the revo- 
lutionary forces in this country free to create a new 
society for i 


On The Inside 

Women's liberation p. 7 

Nixon's planned recession editorial, p. 4 

The needed American revolution p. 5 

by Raya Dunayevskaya 


WORKER’S 

JOURNAL 


by Charles Denby 

Who says this is civilized? 


Some workers were discussing the situation— the crisis 
*— in this country today, as well as the crisis in the world 
as a whole. Naturally, the big question was the war in 
Vietnam, but just as important to those workers was 
6ie Biafra War that has killed over a million black 
people. The deaths are mainly from starvation, and most 
of those fatalities are small children. It has been reported 
that the death toll there is higher than all the deaths 
among all the soldiers from every country during 
World War II. 
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DEMONSTRATING MILLIONS IN US. DEMAND: 



A worker said, “Man, when I think about all the 
Inhuman things that are being done to the poor and 
oppressed peoples all over the world, I wonder who in- 
vented the phrase about civilized Christian democracy. 
How can a society that is all that “civilized” stand idly 
by and see millions of young children die from starva- 
tion, while billions of dollars are going for useless things 
that will never mean one thing to the human race?” 

Everyone stopped and stared for a while. Then one 
worker said, “It is because they are all black. Remem- 
ber after World War II, when the European countries 
were pretty bad off financially, and needed help? Every 
hour on radio they were yelling for people to send a 
donation or a Care package, and that went on for four 
or five years. They asked people to worry about those 
children dying of starvation.” 

The capitalists didn’t really care about the starving 
children of Europe either, of course. They had their own 
reasons for building up Europe. They were just getting 
ready for the next war. 

BRUTALITY IN VIETNAM 

The first worker spoke again. “I spent two years in 
Vietnam, and I learned a lot after I got there. Someone 
mentioned brutality.— if there is any worse that happens 
in this world any place, I hope I never see it.. I saw on 
T.V. where some of the wives of those captured airmen 
shot down over Hanoi want to know how their husbands 
have been treated and what kind of care they are receiv- 
ing. You never hear of anyone asking about the treat- 
ment of captured Viet Cong or North Vietnamese regu- 
lars. Many are killed upon being captured, and parts of 
their bodies are cut off and used as souvenirs. The only 
ones that have half a chance are those who are willing 
to be spies for the Saigon government or the U.S. Army.” 
There is plenty of brutality on both sides. 

A BRAINWASHED SOCIETY 

A third worker said, “I was thinking how this white 
society has brainwashed its citizens all these years, and 
always seems to come up with a puppet. When the late 
Dr. Martin Luther King first came out against the 
Vietnam War, the white leaders soon found some puppet 
among blacks to come to their aid. A black preacher 
here in Detroit, Rev. Talley, rushed to T.V. to state 
(Continued on Page 8) 


STOP 

THE 

WAR 

NOW! 


By PETER MALLORY 
Millions of Americans expressed their oppo- 
sition to the Vietnam War on Oct. 15, Morator- 
ium Day. Hundreds of thousands, in every major 
city through the length and breadth of the coun- 
try, marched in the streets, held rallies in and 
out of universities and churches. At Boston 
Common, 100,000 gathered; 50,000 marched in 
a candlelight parade, led by Coretta King, in 
Washington, D.C., past the White House where 
President Nixon sat and pretended not to listen; 

25.000 demonstrated in Detroit and another 

30.000 gathered in Ann Arbor. Even staid old Wall Street 
in New York City was completely blocked, listening to, 


of all people. Bill Moyers, LBJ’s ex-press secretary. 
This outpouring in the world’s financial district was hut 
one reflection of the totality of the crisis within the rul- 
ing class itself. 

The massive opposition to the Vietnam War was by 
no means limited to large cities. Small towns and ham- 
lets that had never before seen an anti-war demonstra- 
tion, like North Newton, Kan., this time became par- 
ticipants. For two full days there, an antique beE tolled 
every four seconds, once for each of the war dead — it 
tolled 40,000 times. 

Even the South, which has been most uninvolved, 
saw demonstrations not only in Atlanta, Ga., but such 
conservative institutions as Rice University, in Hous- 
ton, Tex., mustered the majority of the faculty to oppose 
the war. 


IN DETROIT— Part of the 
25,000 gathered in Kennedy 
Square to protest the Viet- 
nam war. The scene was dup- 
licated nationwide. 


March 91 Miles with Fr. Groppi 

Welfare mothers occupy state Capitol 


Madison, Wis. — On Monday afternoon, Sept. 
29, we met the welfare marchers who walked 91 
miles from Milwaukee. Together, about 2,000 
welfare marchers and university students, led by 
Fr. James Groppi, occupied the chambers of the 
state Capitol. They filled the spectators’ gallery 
and then forced their way onto the assembly 
floor. 

Once in the chambers, Fr. Groppi declared that they 
had taken over the building and were not going to 
leave until the legislature knew that they were dissatis- 
fied. By a new state bill, the 22c per meal will be re- 
duced to 17c. 

MARCHERS SEALED OFF 

The Assembly voted to adjourn until 10 a.m. Tues- 
day, leaving the protestors in the building, which was 
subsequently closed off. That night, the marchers were 
told that in one hour all would face arrest if the build- 
ing were not cleared. 

By this time, more than 1,000 supporters outside 
surrounded the Capitol. When the hour for clearing the 
building was up, police moved in and all went out, led 
by Fr. Groppi. There was no violence and there were 
no arrests. Fr. Groppi vowed that they would return 
for the next day’s session. 

That night. Gov. Warren Knowles activated 1,050 
national guardsmen. 

For the next few days, demonstrations remained 
non-violent and consisted of marches to the Capitol 


and surrounding it, then proceeding to the Welfare 
Rights Center. During this time, Fr. Groppi was served 
with an injunction stating that he would be arrested 
if further disruptions occurred at the Capitol. 

USE PRE-CIVIL WAR LAW 

Meanwhile, the Wisconsin State Assembly cited Fr. 
Groppi for contempt of the Assembly under an 1848 
law calling for a detention period of six months or the 
duration of the regular legislative session. 

The Assembly decision is complicated by Fr. 
Groppi’s arrest on charges of probation violation. Fr. 
Groppi was under court orders to stay away from the 
Capitol. It is unclear whether the Assembly’s jail sen- 
tence would apply if Fr. Groppi served a court sentence 
lasting beyond the legislative session. 

Fr. Groppi’s lawyer will contest the constitutionality 
of the law, as he was jailed without a trial or hearing 
of any sort. At this time, Justice Thurgood Marshall has 
ordered his release pending outcome of the case. 

OUTLOOK IS BLEAK 

At present in the legislature is a new urban-welfare 
package for $33 -million. Debate on this measure has 
just begun, and hopes for true reform are already 
viewed as slim. 

There have been incidents of violence where police 
have declared unlawful assembly and have come in 
swinging. Many people have been injured, but the main 
arena is in the courts. 


THE NEW OPPOSITIONISTS 

The outstanding new feature of the demonstrations 
was that everyone came out: the youth, but joined by 
their parents and the middle aged; it was, also, black 
and white, included organized labor, the clergy and the 
politicians. 

It is true that the middle class seemed to predom- 
inate. But this was only true of the orators who are 
hopping on the bandwagon of a growing mass move- 
ment. The audiences were something else. The massive 
outpouring of every segment of society far outweighed 
the rhetoric of the speakers. 

Even the liberal orators said far metre than they 
have before. Senator McCarthy, the outspoken middle 
class opponent of the war, never went as far in his cam- 
paign oratory as he did when he said that it would be 
a good idea if President Nixon were to preside over the 
defeat of the American forces in Vietnam. Senator Mc- 
Govern departed from his text to call President Thieu 
one of the worst rulers the world has ever seen. Both 
he and Senator Kennedy emphasized that talk of “demo- 
cracy” in South Vietnam was sheer hypocrisy unless 
Thieu-Ky was replaced by a coalition government. 

Henry Commager, world famous historian, called 
the demonstrations the most significant expression of 
public opinion since the Abolitionist Movement. 

THE CRISIS WITHIN CAPITALISM 

The complete disorientation of the ruling class was 
clearly visible when thousands gathered at the heart of 
American capitalism, Wall Street, where Bill Moyers, 
former spokesman for the Johnson administration, told 
them that it is high time that “all Americans” realized 
that the Vietnam war must be ended. 

This was not a change of mind on the part of one 
individual. This was a reflection of the fragmentation 
of the ruling class, a fact that had been considered by 
(Continued on Page 8) > 
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Montreal riots against 
anti-labor government 

Montreal, Canada — The riot last month 
in Montreal showed all of Canada just how close 
to boiling are the tempers of the people of 
Quebec. 

When the Police Brotherhood meeting exploded into 
• a spontaneous strike, Montreal was left without a police 
force. Two centers of violence soon materialized • — one 
organized, the other spontaneous, unorganized, and 
chaotic. 

“SHOPPING SPREE” 

Taxi drivers renewed their economic war with 
Murray-Hill Limousine Service, which has monopoly 
rights at Montreal International Airport. 

The other, in downtown Montreal, saw large crowds 
surging down the main shopping streets, breaking win- 
dows and rapidly emptying the shops and department 
stores. The political aspect of this “shopping spree” 
could be seen in the fact that Morgans, Eatons, and 
Simpson’s department stores were looted, but Dupuis 
Freres (a French-owned store) was untouched. 

LABOR UNREST GROWING 

A quick look at what has been happening in Quebec 
will reveal the situation as one heading rapidly toward 
chaos. Hospital workers and teachers have been without 
a contract for nearly two years. There have been 
numerous wildcat strikes, mainly at such government- 
connected enterprises as Quebec-Hydro. The Quebec 
government has shown itself far more difficult at con- 
tract negotiations than the worst private capitalist 
enterprise. . This same uncompromising attitude has been 
obvious on the local level in Montreal, in negotiations 
which have dragged on month after month with the 
Police Brotherhood. 

DISCREDITED GOVERNMENTS 

The Montreal scene at this point reveals weak and 
discredited city and provincial governments, which un- 
fortunately are not faced with any consistent, organized, 
and popularly-based opposition. There are numerous 
revolutionary groups without substantial followings, and 
a large alienated mass without internal organization 
or theoretical basis. 

The Quebec Establishment is so shaky and dis- 
credited that virtual occupation of Montreal by federal 
troop® has twice been required in recent months. If 
only theory and practice could be united in a truly mass 
organization, the dawn of a new age in Quebec would 
indeed seem close at hand. 


Turin auto workers lead Italian working class strikes 


Turin, Italy — This city is dominated by the 
Fiat auto factories. Beginning in early spring, 
workers in the largest Fiat plant staged a series 
of short walkouts, slowdowns and stoppages, by- 
passing their official union leadership. 

A majority of the workers, fleeing from rural pov- 
erty in southern Italy and Sicily, often without their 
families, are discriminated against in the North. There 
is no union shop, but they have unions, with the Com- 
munist union being the most influential. Workers com- 
plain of speed up, difficult working conditions, increas- 
ing technological unemployment, and of unions “nego- 
tiating” for them in double-talk. 

WORKERS ORGANIZE 

By July their protest reached large-scale proportions, 
and workers began to organize their own assemblies to 
coordinate their activities in the shop. University stu- 
dents also came to these assemblies to help in the 
struggle. The Stalinist union, in an attempt to channel 
the workers’ movement, called for a general strike 
against the high rents. 

This “call to action” quickly mushroomed into a 
major street battle when the police were called in; 
worker families joined in; hundreds were wounded. 
Workers in other factories in Italy spontaneously walked 
off their jobs for brief periods in solidarity with the 
Turin workers. All this happened at a time of govern- 
ment crisis when the old bourgeois parties couldn’t get 
together for weeks to form a government. 

News of the workers’ wildcat in Turin spread to 
many cities in Italy. The assembly at Turin decided 
to meet with representatives from auto factories in other 
cities in Italy at the end of July to discuss plans for a 
unified strategy for October when the national auto 
contract came up for renegotiation. 

On Oct. 10-11 official union leaders at Fiat in Turin 
broke up a wildcat strike and factory occupations by 


Detroit Readers: 

Show Your Support for the United Farm 
Workers—attend the Public Rally for 
CESAR CHAVEZ 

Saturday, Nov. 8, 1 p.m. 

I.B.E.W. Local 58, Trumbull and Abbot St. 


Machinery's anliphonal misereres 


MACHINERY’S ANTIPHONAL MISERERES 

from Blake’s “Satanic Mills” in the balcony under 
the rose: windows so far behind us that his- 
tory’s 1 echoes are as faint and fleshless as 
the sweated kids spinning all night 
then from the voiceless computer, cybernetic 
chorus communing with Logos over the alter 
before us praising the promise of universal 
automatic rest and light 
RESOUND IN MAJESTY 

of mourning foetal masses interred in clanging 
wombs of labor laboring in labor in sacred 
tombs of steel, ejected to premature inert 
misery 

limbs splintered, flesh tattered, hearts frozen, 
lungs inflamed, genitals jaded, tongues tied, 
eyes bleared, ears too dinned 
for poetry 

RESOUND IN MAJESTY 

of mourning not only the miseries of the late 
generations of proletariat who withered in 
factory and slum as the State battened 
in wars 

but also the sioeet affluence of our hour 
in Harlem, Vietnam, Mississippi, and sour 
betrayals in Moscow and Peking — Capital’s 
inheritors 

of exploitation, machination, Nation-worship, 
regimentation accumulation of dead labor in 
peaceful preparation for apocalyptic coun- 
ter-revolutionary Atomic Wars 
RESOUND MAJESTIC MISERERES 
for sniggering psychoblueprints snarling 
tapeworm sloganing polemical thundering 
prison concrete muffled questioning 
no dime for lawyer cranial sawing 
volcanic lying atoms clattering 
marching lava managerial murdering 
hardly human 
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fallout of factual blood computation 
bacterial satellites in incubation 
psychoanalysis junk alienation 
gods bellyaching billboard creation 
atomic galaxies cheap imitation 
farting hosannas Christ’s castration 
hardly human 

limbless lidless tongueless touchless 
thickening wriggling clinging loveless 
unstrung quartets spashed on canvas 
burning gasoline on babies 
polluted dreams of hissing bigots 
posthistoric megabodies 
hardly human 

RESOUND MAJESTICALLY IN MAJESTY 

of glorying the God of Science and Technology 
Who, in His Infinite Sociology 

dwelling in this temple made by Mind 
may deplore 

war enough to grant us the peace that passeth 
understanding, as the State amasseth 

Welfare, scattering it wisely in His Name 
to restore 

the body to the sanity of Eden, or at least 
Arcadia, where daily all of us- may feast 
and gambol in the Great Greenhouse and 
labor nevermore > 

AND RESOUND ANT1PHONALS IN MAJESTY 
from convulsions to condolences, marching to 
snoozing from labor to leisure, screaming to 
crooning from slavery to prosperity, mur- 
der to brotherhood through history 
until, our voices rising in poetry 

above the antiphonal misereres of machinery 
to smash the Great Green Temple of the 
State, we’re free. 

— Morgan Gibson 
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500 workers. Although the workers were forced to leave 
the plant and production continued on the next shift, the 
government has called on unions to exercise tighter con- 
trol over their men. Labor strikes are erupting into 
violence in Naples, Rome and Milan as well as Turin. 

The events in Turin are an example of the awaken- 
ing workers’ movement in Europe. France in the spring 
of ’68 is the classic example and the signs today seem 
to indicate a renewal of activity there: three strikes 
since the first week of September. In West Germany in 
the first week in September, 75,000 coal and steel work- 
ers staged a successful and unprecedented wildcat 
strik. A week later public service employees were on 
strike all over Germany. In England, thousands of steel 
workers walked off in a wildcat strike in late August. 

The events in Turin therefore must be seen in the 
light of the general European situation. The example 
of the self-organization of workers there will surely be 
repeated elsewhere in the coming year. 


WAY 


by Ethel Dunbar 


Where are good leaders? 

America cries out for a good leader. But what 
makes “good leaders” change so quickly? When a “bad 
leader” like George Wallace got up and said how he 
would use dogs and guns to keep the black people in 
their place, a lot of the “good leaders” fell for that 
kind of talk arid wound up talking just like Wallace. 
A lot of whites wound up putting anybody in office who 
said he would control the poor and the black people who 
were in revolt against their way of life. 

A lot of white people have wound up not having any 
control over their own government. They have wound up 
with a lot of politicians— in the government and the 
army both — who have been robbing and stealing all they 
could get their hands on to become rich men. The whites 
put them in the position to do this just because these 
politicians promised to keep the poor and the black 
people, down. i 

PLAYS POLITICS WITH WAR 

Sometimes politicians have had to promise to deal 
“justly and fairly” in order to get into the seats they 
occupy. But the day they get into power, they start go- 
ing back on their promises. Mr. Nixon said he would end 
the war if he Was elected — but now he is syaing that 
the war will be over in 1973. That is because it will be 
election time again, and he thinks he can use that to 
get elected for another four years. 

But it did not take long for the people to see that 
they were not getting any closer to peace with promises. 
People, black and white, demonstrated together against 
the war in every city of this land on Oct. 15, asking why 
men are being sent over to fight a war that the people 
of the country oppose. If the people keep up their march- 
ing, they will bring home their husbands and sons — and 
get rid of Nixon. 

The people are asking why a government should be 
able to send its poor and its black men off to be killed. 
They are wondiering whether this country is heading 
into a fascist state. 

It is the rich white man who is trying to destroy 
the poor, black and white, and make this like a Com- 
munist country. 

When so many people are asking so many questions, 
and when so many are marching to show their opposi- 
tion, it will not be that easy for the rich to destroy the 
poor. 
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Special Holiday Gift Offers: 

Marxism and Freedom 

By Raya Dunayevskaya 

(Hard Cover, 1st Edition) 

Only work to include first English publication of both 
Marx's 1844 "Economic-Philosophic Manuscripts," and | 
"V .1. Lenin: Abstract of Hegel's Science of Logic," * 

Originally $6 

Czechoslovakia, Revolution and 
Counter-Revolution — 50c v 

State-Capitalism and 
Marx’s Humanism — 50c 

Now -All Three for Only $5 | 

Order from: News & Letters 
415 Brainard St. 

Detroit, Mich. 48201 


A Copy of Birth of Our Power 
by Victor Serge, Hard Cover $5.98 
FREE with three (3) new subscriptions 
to News & Letters 
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Winchester Arms aims to 

(Workers at the Winchester Arms factory in New 
Haven have been out on strike since July 16. They are 
living on $25 a week picket pay and what they can scrape 
together from welfare, food stamps and outside jobs. Win- 
chester strategy is directed toward smashing and rolling 
back wages in the entire area. Significantly, both the 
local press and politicians have paid almost no attention 
to the strike. Yet the strike is important for a number 
of reasons. These are set forth by a striking black 
worker.) 

New Haven, Conn. — We are not going to 
get much of a raise out of what the company is 
offering, and this is one of the key issues that’s 
holding everything up. They only offered us 87 
cents over three years. They’re going to increase 
the sick benefits to $5 and give us another paid 
holiday, but if you are out any length of time, they 
are going to take it all away and you’d have to start 
all over again. 

After the first week, the union told us what the 
company wanted to do, and we voted about three to 
one to reject the company’s offer. So they’re holding 
out on our vacation pay and we can't get it until the 
is over. 


Anti-War Film Raises Fund 

Over $100 was raised to support the Winchester 
strike fund at a showing of anti-war films during 
the Oct. 15 Moratorium at Wesleyan University in 
Middletown, Conn, in an effort to create links of 
solidarity between the anti-war and labor move- 
ments. One man objected, saying he was against 
anyone working in a war industry, but he was an- 
swered by an older black worker who told how long 
it had taken before these arms companies would 
even hire blacks, and described what it was like to 
be black and unemployed, with a family to feed. 
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The company doesn’t have the contracts they had 
three years ago. The government has cut back on guns 
and ammunition, and also companies like Sears have 
cut down on sporting arms. I understand they are 
going to lay off something like 275 people before the 
year is out, and I feel that this is one of the reasons 
the strike has lasted so long. 

If they had to work us like they did three years 
ago, we would never have had a strike. Some people 
were working 12 to 14 hours a day, but since the gov- 
ernment is cutting back on military stuff, they just 
aren’t getting the contracts they used to. 

The company doesn’t care how long you’ve worked 
or how much service you’ve given them. If they did, 
they would give the people their vacation money to buy 
clothes for their kids. What do they expect from us? 
We can’t work for the salary they’re offering us. As 
far as I’m concerned, if they don’t come across with 
an acceptable offer, I’d just as soon not go back to 
work. It was hard working there before and under this 
contract it would be just awful, we wouldn’t even have 
a union. 

LET PEOPLE KNOW 

The write-ups of the strike in the papers are so 
small that if you don’t look for it you miss it. I think 
somebody should explain what’s going on and let the 
people know. That way the people would have some- 
thing to look forward to, but if you don’t tell them any- 
thing, quite naturally you’re going to lose support. 

As far as the war’s concerned, most of the guys 
feel that it’s a waste, and nobody really knows why 
it’s going on. The workers don’t like it and they feel 
if it would stop people from being killed, they’d get 
a job at some other place. If all we have to work 
on is making something to kill people, what kind of a 
country is this? They should create jobs that don’t 
depend on war to keep people busy. If the war ends, 
there are going to be a lot of people laid off, you know. 


FROM THE f AUTO SHOPS 



G. At. Southgate 

Los Angeles, Cal. — People are quitting the 
plant every day. The reason is the speed-up 
wq are facing on the line. 

, The company is running 46 jobs an hour with the 
manpower for 40. Men have been cut from jobs, or 
people retire or quit and no one replaces them. One 
team has been out from the solder plate job, but the 
quota is still the same. The number of men in the in- 
spection department is down. 

Besides not enough men on the job, different workers 
face intensive speed up when the company does not run 
a balanced model flow. We produce a lot of models. 
Some guys work on one model and others on a different 
model. But when only Pontiacs come down instead of a 
mix, the guys who work on Pontiacs have a hell of a 
time keeping up. 

Women have been hired recently and some have 
been put on too rough jobs. They are quitting along with 
the men. It seems like the company wants to sweat 
production out of you for a short period and get some 
new bodies to sweat more production out of. 

The union has been doing nothing about the speed-up. 
Grievances just pile up and are thrown out at each 
model change over. 

This is the first time we have had so much turn-over 
in the plant, and it is happening when jobs are not so 
easy to come by. — Worker, day shift 

Fleetwood 

Detroit, Mich. — There’s a rumor going 
sasound the plant that Department 10, cut and 
fsew — convertible tops, seats and so on — is 
going to be moved to Ohio. It’s not confirmed, 
hut the rumor is very strong. The company tells 
, you nothing. If you ask the union, you still get 
nothing. 

People are wondering what to do. Some workers 
have bought homes or new cars and are in lots of debt 
,and they are quite upset. They don’t feel that the de- 
jpartment should be allowed to move like that and 
leave people stranded. 

There are about 1,500 workers in this department. 
iMany are women. This is 1,500 people that might be out 
’of work and trying to find a job when there aren’t any. 

| We don’t know our future. I bought a house here; 
J’ve got my roots here. I can’t just pull up and move to 
Ohio. 

WORKERS ARE LAST TO KNOW 

One of the rumors is that people with five years 
or more seniority will be placed here. Some might go 
to Livonia, some to Ternstedt. Those with less than five 
years will get an indefinite layoff. 

They had some big-shots in the plant the other day, 
checking arm rests. They said they might start moving 
this job in the very near future. The company won’t 
say anything about when or where. 

The way I see it the union is becoming weaker by 
the year. Since I’ve been at Fleetwood, I’ve seen it go 
downhill. The company just runs all over you and the 
union is nowhere to be found. 

The main thing that gets me angry is that we are 


always the last to know anything, even though we are 
the people most affected. When is the company going 
to have the consideration to tell us if they plan to do 
things that will mess up our lives? When is the union 
going to have the guts to demand that the company 
treat us like human beings? The job is bad enough 
without worrying about moving. When you leave work, 
all you can do is go home and go to bed. If you are 
18, it makes you feel like you are 28. If you’re 28, 
it makes you feel 48. AH of us in Department 10 are 
angry and upset, and we’d better get some answers. 

— Fleetwood Worker, Dept. 10 

Ford Rouge 

Detroit, Mich. — There has been a lot of talk 
about layoffs at Rouge. It is said that there will 
be approximately 13,000 jobs eliminated from 
the Rouge complex in the near future. Jobs are 
being moved out to Woodhaven and other Ford 
plants. 

The 13,000 to be laid off worry all of us, because it 
will also mean a cut in the representation of those left. 
You get representation on the basis of how many are 
in a plant or department. The reason Ford is decentral- 
izing in this manner, and starting in new areas, is so 
they can start with new help and try to get more work 
out of these people, and get rid of some of the older 
seniority people. 

One guy had 31 years seniority. He was off on a 30- 
day conditional medical leave, and had been off for 22 
or 23 days. Before Labor Day they sent him a “five-day 
notice to respond.” That means that when the company 
sent the notice, he was supposed to reply in five days. 

The company sent the notice on Thursday, and they 
counted that as day number one. He received the letter 
on Friday afternoon, and that was day number two. The 
plant wasn’t working Saturday, Sunday or Labor Day. 
They counted as days three, four and five. He came in 
on Tuesday and the company discharged him. 

He eventually got back, but in the meantime he 
lost seven weeks’ pay. The company tried to negotiate 
to take him back with loss of all his seniority, 31 years, 
and they didn’t get away with that — but they won’t give 
him the seven weeks’ pay. 

Things like this happen all the time. The company 
is doing it because they have a lot of what they call 
“incorrigibles.” They’ll try to catch you in any tech- 
nicality they, can, if they want to get rid of you. 

— Assembly Line Worker 
Ford Rouge 

• 

Detroit, Mich. — I know seniority is in the contract, 
and people are supposed to be laid off according to 
seniority. But we have had plenty of black workers with 
.one year seniority laid off at Ford Rouge, while white 
college students were being employed. 

During the recent changeover, there were black 
workers with 30 years seniority laid off while white 
workers with less than 90 days were working 13 hours 
a day, seven days a week. 

Seniority doesn’t seem to be the factor in lay-offs 
any more. Color is. 

— Black Production Worker 
, For* Rouge 
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16 women 
laid-off out 
of seniority 

By John Allison 

Management of the Highland Park plant vio- 
lated the contract when Chrysler Corporation 
laid off 16 female employees out of line of sen- 
iority. These workers have 16 or more years 
seniority in the plant. How can this happen when 
there are men working with six years’ seniority? 
The answer to this question will be revealed when 
the union gets its answer to the grievance which 
has been processed in this case. 

The federal and state laws, and the contract, are 
clear on the question of discrimination against sex. In- 
dustry pays no attention to the contract or to the govern- 
ment — city, county, state or federal. As long as they can 
buy and sell human beings under the factory system, the 
company goes on violating the contract. All it costs 
them is money that the workers make for them to begin 
with. 



FIGHT WON’T END 

Workers know that this is the beginning of a fight 
that will go on until the last machine is moved from 
Highland Park to the Toledo Machine Plant. The phase- 
out gets rid of the women first, then the sick and injured, 
and then the older men. It will leave nothing but the 
young workers, who would like to get settled somewhere 
else, but Chrysler refuses to let them go. 

They play it both ways. They lay off women with 
seniority and keep young men who know that wherever 
they are employed they will have no seniority. AH the 
workers get punished so Chrysler can have its way to 
make the maximum profit off the working class. 

We suffered badly from Automation and long lay- 
offs under the Eisenhower Administration, which was 
one long “recession.” Chrysler apparently feels quite 
safe in kicking the Chrysler workers in the pants now 
because they know they have a friend in Dick Nixon, the 
president of the largest corporation in the world, the U.S. 
Government. 

The only true friends labor has left are those who 
always let the public know what is going on behind the 
locked doors of industry. That’s what News & Letters 
is doing. 


Norris Thermador tries 
scrapping union contract 


Los Angeles, Cal. — At Norris Thermador 
we have been on strike for over two weeks. 
When negotiations opened, instead of negotiat- 
ing from the present contract, the company pro- 
ceeded to say let’s start over beginning with no 
contract. And to them, that meant actual pay 
cuts and production changes. 

The company’s general line is that they should 
have total control over production. Control means the 
right to work skilled workers any five days of the week 
the company wishes. It means that if an unskilled 
worker misses a day during the week, the company 
should have the right to work him for straight time on 
Saturday. It means a foreman can farm you out of a 
department without regard to seniority. 

A PAY CUT 

When the company did get around to real wages, 
they offered five percent the first year, four percent 
the second and three percent the third year. In effect 
a pay cut with the present rate of inflation. 

There are a lot of ways the company is trying to 
divide workers. The old are divided from the young by 
an attempt to change the pension plan by cutting the 
amount an older worker with few years left will be 
able to add to his pension. 

There is almost dual unionism with skilled and 
unskilled workers. Since skilled workers in the UAW 
have veto power over the contract, they are always 
catered to at the expense of unskilled workers. 
WORKERS BACK STRIKE 

But even with these conflicting forces the workers 
are 100 percent behind the strike. But they are watch- 
ing the union closely. Last contract the International 
sold them out. They went to Washington to negotiate 
and came back with less than they went with. 

The local leadership was voted out and a new 
chairman of our unit of the local is a black worker. 
This with a white majority in the plant. 

The plant produces shell casing for the war. ’Rhus 
it is part of the military-industrial complex. The com- 
pany’s stand seems to indicate that the industrial part 
of the complex views the war as coming to an end. 
And with that end, there will be an end to their lush 
war contracts. Peace time will mean more blood, sweat 
and tears for the workers so the company can keep up 
tjhe profit?,. „ —White worker 
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READERS REPORT ON MORATORIUM DAY ACROSS THE LAND 


The audiences were much more 
willing to discuss social change 
than the liberal speakers were. 
When a few “radical” thoughts 
were uttered they were well re- 
ceived. 

Here in L. A. there was some 
black participation, but nothing 
like the integration of the De- 
troit demonstration. The demon- 
strations here were not in black 
neighborhoods, of course, so no- 
body knows what would have 
happened if one had been held 
in Watts. 

Protester 
Los Angeles 

•v-;:- * * * 

Nixon said, after his election, 
that he wanted to “Bring Us 


Together.” Well, on October 15, 
he managed to do just that. Now 
the question Is will he listen 
to what we told him? 

Marcher 

Detroit 


At a high school rally of about 
5,000 kids everything was planned 
and run by the students. What 
struck me was the sophistication 
they had about the war, and 
‘ about the militarization of the 
society as a whole. Also, the 
black and white students were 
really “together”. Both black and 
white spoke and organized the 
rally together. 

Marcher 
New York 


Over 2,300 workers at the Colt 
Arms factories here have been 
on strike since Oct. 9 in an action 
that began as a wildcat in one 
plant. The strike which broke out 
in the W. Hartford plant, spread 
to the four other plants in the 
area when Colt’s attempted to 
suspend the wildcatters, and has 
now halted all production of the 
M-16 rifle use in Vietnam. 

On the fifth day of the strike I 
went with a small group of anti- 
war students to talk to the strik- 
ers. We raised the issue of the 
war and the Oct. 15 Moratorium 
which was coming up, and many 
of the workers (as well as the 
UAW Union officials) said they 
would welcome support from ther 
anti-war movement. However, 


EDITORIAL 


Nixon's planned recession 


Almost Immediately after the official govern- 
ment index revealed that unemployment in Sep- 
tember had increased sharply to four percent — 
the highest level in two years, and the highest 
rate in almost ten years — President Nixon 
hurried to assure the nation that this is only the 
beginning. In fact, he made it clear that the 
recession into which we are headed pell-mell is a 
planned recession. 

The half-percent increase within one month, 
in human terms, means nothing less than 365,000 
more workers hurled into joblessness in one 
month. The total unemployed has now reached 
more than three million — and that includes 
only those “actively seeking employment,” not 
those who are “underemployed,” or have already 
dropped out of the “labor market” in despair, or 
their families, or the youth who never got into the 
labor market because they were drafted into the 
army right Out of school. 

SEVEN PERCENT NEXT YEAR? 

While Treasury Secretary Kennedy blithely 
called the announced new four percent unem- 
ployment quite “acceptable”, (and then quickly 
changed his position the next day to say he 
deplored “any” unemployment), Prof. Milton 
Friedman, University of Chicago economist who 
served as campaign advisor to Nixon last year, 
predicted that unless drastic measures are taken 
at once, the unemployment could go to seven 
percent next year. The greatest burden will 
surely fall on the black workers, especially those 
who forced their way into jobs only after the 
ghetto revolts of ’67. 

Despite this, President Nixon has had the gall 
to call the crisis nothing more than “slowing 
pains,” which are supposedly a sign of a “healthy 
development.” One thing is sure — those who 
will be FEELING the pains are the working 
people, and they consider it one more sign of 
the sickness of our society. It is so sick that by 
now we have the coexistence of unemployment 
AND inflation AND continuing war — all at the 
same time. 

•The Nixon planned recession is supposedly to 
“curb inflation.” The truth of the matter is that 
higher unemployment does not put the brakes 
on rising prices. Over the past 15 years, whether 
employment was high or low, prices have been 
climbing at an accelerating rate continuously. 
STAGNATION OF THE ECONOMY 

The rate of unemployment is a reflection of 
the rate of stagnation of the American economy. 
According to Business Week, “real growth is now 
down close to zero.” In the period since World 
War II, this country has experienced one reces- 
sion after another, each more ominous than the 
last: In 49-50, with the introduction of Automa- 
tion into coal, steel and auto, thousands were 
thrown out of work — and big business seized 
the opportunity to get the Taft-Hartley Act 
passed. In 53-54, after the Korean War ended, 
came another recession, McCarthyism, and the 
passing of still more union-busting legislation, the 
so-called “right-to-work” laws. In 57-58 unem- 
ployment increased to six million, as still more 
Automation was introduced, working conditions 
Worsened, and profits stayed high. 

Big business has never failed to use periods 
•f unemployment as a whip to crack over the 
Working people, and it is no surprise that Nixon’s 
planned recession for 1970 has the backing of 
the {top executives of the nation’s biggest corpor- 


ations. They have already made it clear that in 
the upcoming year, which will be a big one for 
new contract negotiations, they will be glad to 
“invest in a strike,” as one industrialist put it. 

John F. Kennedy won the presidency in 1960 
by promising to end the soaring unemployment. 
His “solution” was that of every administration 
since World War II — greater and greater inter- 
vention of the state into the economy by means of 
militarization, and outright war. Yet nothing has 
ended the persistent poverty of millions in this 
“richest country in the world.” Nothing. 

REPUBLICAN & DEMOCRATIC ALIKE 

The pattern of continuous recessions has gone 
on uninterrupted through Republican and Demo- 
cratic administrations alike, because the problem 
of unemployment cannot be solved under capital- 
ism. All capitalism has managed to do — so far — 
is to manipulate the economy to keep the reces- 
sions from reaching the magnitude of the Depres- 
sion of the 30’s, when 20 million were unem- 
ployed, and a social revolution was threatened. 
The Automation that was introduced in 1949 has 
assured what Marx called the “permanent army 
of the unemployed” as an integral feature of 
capitalism in its death agony. 

When World War II ended, the government 
passed the Full Employment Act of 1946, to 
pacify returning GI’s who were not about to 
return to the same state of joblessness they had 
left. That law made it “the responsibility of the 
Federal Government to coordinate and utilize ail 
its plans, functions and resources (to achieve) 
maximum employment, production and purchas- 
ing power.” AH that every Democratic or Repub- 
lican Administration has built up since the Act 
was passed, is the military. 

What they are facing now, however, is a 
people who have made it clear they will not 
accept war as a solution to unemployment; a 
black revolt that has made it clear it will not 
accept a situation in which black unemployment 
continues to be twice that of whites, and for black 
ghetto youth soars up to 40%; and a growing 
movement right within the army itself against 
both the war and racism; ' 

Their actions show that the only way out of 
the permanent crisis of capitalism is to make the 
needed American Revolution a reality. These 
voices for freedom must be heard and they are 
heard in News & Letters as nowhere else. That 
is why News & Letters must continue. - 
We can’t continue without your help. If you 
have already responded to our appeal we thank 
you. If you haven’t please send your contribution 
today. 
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we were unable to get any of the 
moratorium leaders to go along 
with the idea. 

The Moratorium itself turned 
out to be the largest demonstra- 
tion this city had ever sgen. At 
the end of the rally, which was 
dominated by liberal professors, 
preachers, and politicians, I man- 
aged to get the mike and to re- 
late the class base of the war 
to the strike at Colt’s, explaining 
that the same profit-hungry 
“Masters of War” who were try- 
ing to squeeze extra labor out 
of the Hartford workers were 
making billions out of continuing 
the war. Later, we managed to 
gather a fair-sized group and 
march across the city to the main 
Colt plant to show our solidarity 
with the strikers. 

During the rally, a Uniformed- 
Marine told us that the Colt M-16 
rifle was totally useless in com- 
bat and was being forced on the 
soldiers to make more profit. 
Later, one of the striking workers 
said the same thing. 

Committee Member 
Connecticut 

* * * 

I’m both a worker and a moth, 
er. Many like me have felt power- 
less to do anything, up to now. 

But a real revolution seems 

more possible to me now than 

for 20 years. 

Woman Worker 
Ecorse, Michigan 

* * * 

Three Women’s Liberation 
groups in Ann Arbor stopped the 
local draft board from function- 
ing in what was probably thie best 
action in the area. This was the 
first time the different Women’s 
Liberation groups had gotten to- 
gether. 

Student 
Ann Arbor 

* * * U 

We sold N&L at the Chrysler 

Mack plant the morning of Mora- 
torium Day. Many of the workers 
gave ns more than the dime. 
Some gave us a dollar. We 
thought it was because they felt 
bad that they had to go to work, 
and wanted to give something to 
show how they felt. 

One worker made us laugh. 
When we were “hawking” that the 
Mack story was on page one, he 
said, “Page one? Mack should 
be on the last page!” 

Committee Member 
Detroit 

* * » 

3,000 young people, including 
a contingent of high school and 
elementary school students/ stood 
for more than two hours in a 
chilling downpour of rain at 
Sproul Plaza. The crowd became 
impatient and began to heckle the 
organizers of the protest: Per- 
mission to hold the protest, in 
Sproul Plaza had been denied 
and the crowd had to move to 
the Lower Plaza. ? c ... 

The main speeches were given 


by Fanny Lou Hamer of the 
Mississippi Democratic Freedom 
Party, a Black woman; and 
Roger Alvarado of The Third 
World Liberation Front. 

But all in all, the question of 
Vietnam was made to appear as 
one man’s war, Nixon’s, with 
very little being said about 
capitalism, the industrial-mili- 
tary, complex, imperialism, or 
ways to bring about effective 
social change ... it was a very 
peaceful rainy day. 

Protester 
San Francisco 

# * $ 

I was at the anti-war march 
on Fort Dix in N.J. Several thou- 
sand demonstrators were there. 
The reaction of the G.I.’s was 
fantastic. Only the M.P.’s were 
hostile, and we heard that some 
of them had to he imported from 
Fort Mead, Georgia, because the 
brass didn’t trust the Fort Dix 
guys — “Unreliable . ” 

Demonstrator 
New Jersey 

* * * ^ 

Over 10,000 people at Rutgers 
heard Eugene McCarthy say that 
it would be “a great act of states- 
manship” for Nixon to withdraw 
American troops from Vietnam. 
More than 5,000 people turned 
out in the evening for a speech 
by MIT Professor Noam Chom- 
sky . Before Chomsky spoke, a 
group of about ten Vietnam 
Veterans publicly threw away 
medals they had won in battle. 

Chomsky detailed lt.S. involve- 
ment in Laos. It is “the most 
bombed country in history,” 
Chomsky said. 

Student 

Rutgers 

* * * 

I agree with Tom Seaver, ace 
baseball pitcher of the Mets, who 
said, “If the Mets can win a 
World Series, America can get 
out of Vietnam!” 

Reader 

Baltimore 

* * * 

OUR NEW LOOK 

The new format is marvellous. 

H. McShane 


Looks great . 


Professor 

Connecticut 


The workers in our shop like 
the new way you look. The read- 
ing matter is as good as ever. 

Auto Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

Congratulations on your > new 
format. Finally, the form matches 
the Marxist-Humanist content. 

Writer 

Boston 

* - *• * 

HO'S DEATH 

Eugene Walker’s “Ho’s death 
a new beginning” in the Oct, 
issue of N&L was very puzzling 
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WHAT IS NEWS & LETTERS? A unique combination 
of workers and intellectuals. 
ORGANIZATION — We are an organization of Marxist Human- 
ists — blacks and whites who are seeking to change our con- 
ditions of life in the shops, the schools, the society as a whole. 
To do this we feel that all of us — workers in the factories, 
students in the universities and high schools — must come 
together and talk about how we can end speed up and racism 
in the plants, miseducation in the school; how we can build 
different human relations, by abolishing the division between 
mental and manual labor. 

PAPER — This is the only paper of its kind, anywhere, edited 
by a black worker, Charles Denby, who works in an auto plant. 
The only paper written by working people, youth and black 
people fighting for freedom, in the U.S.A. and in other coun- 
tries. . ■ j 

The only paper that features a regular column, “Two 
Worlds,” by Raya Dunayevskaya, chairman of the National 
Editorial Board, and author of Marxism and Freedom. 

We invite you to write for the paper, and to join our 
organization. 


TWO WORLDS 


By Raya Dunayevskaya 

Author of Marxism and Freedom 


The needed American revolution 


. . . Once we learn about Ho’s 
counter - revolutionary activities 
and policies how can we accept 
the statement with which the ar- 
ticle begins: “The death of Ho 
Chi Minh has ended an era of 
revolutionary Asian history, the 
last page of which has involved 
the U.S. ...” 

Ho undoubtedly played a com- 
plex role in the battles between 
the three imperialist world pow- 
ers . . . Such a role, however, 
does not make him either a Marx- 
ist or a revolutionary. In Hanoi, 
with Ho’s death, there has been 
a change of personnel. Bureau- 
cratic struggles, however, are not 
revolutionary struggles. For the 
Vietnamese revolutionaries, Ho’s 
death is not “the end.of an era.” 
Unfortunately, it is also hardly 
“a new beginning.” 

A. Peters 
New York 

* * * 

It is a ridiculous understate- 
ment to say “Ho’s revolutionary 
practice did not always align it- 
self with what the masses were 
doing and thinking.” ... To the 
extent that the Vietnamese strug- 
gle is “Ho’s struggle” it will lead 
only to dictatorship and useless 
slaughter. Only to the extent that 
the Vietnamese people can op- 
pose both state capitalism and 
U.S. imperialism can they build 
a new and human society . . . 

It is true that the “link be- 
tween nationalism and interna- 
tionalism . . . still remains to be 
worked out” but we cannot ex- 
pect that a people traumatized 
by thirty years of continual 
bloody battle will be able to 
effectively fight all their enemies 
without the aid of the working 
classes in advanced industrial 
countries. We must not look for 
heroes or martyrs to substitute 
for our own activity. And we 
must certainly not fall into glib 
and misleading apologetics for 
those who betray the masses. 

Correspondent 
New York 

* * #- 

Your commentary on the death 
of Ho Chi Minh was as “unique” 
(among radical and bourgeois 
commentators alike) as your edi- 
torial on the death of Che Gue- 
vara. To be able to show that 
these men were true revolution- 
aries in their origins— and that 
the tragedy lies .ip what happens 
when they lose their identification 
with what the masses are doing 
and thinking— requires a grasp of 
the constant transformations and 
movement of life that all too 
inany seem incapable of under- 
standing. 

Journalist 

California 

* * *■ 

WOMEN'S LIBERATION 

Last issue there were two news 
Articles that dealt with concrete 
action by women: the miners’ 
wives and the American beauty 
pageant article. It is beyond me 
why the beauty pageant article 
should be given over twice the 
Apace devoted to the actions of 
Ihe miners’ wives, which were 
far more significant 

Woman Activist 
if New York ' 


That spectacle in Chicago of 
the SDS “Weather women” was 
disgusting. One of the wire serv- 
ice news stories referred to them 
as “the ladies auxiliary” of SDS. 
Brother, was that apt! Far from 
personifying women’s liberation, 
they had allowed themselves once 
more to be used — as pawns of 
Weatherman’s anti-political “Chi- 
cago Follies.” 

Their abortive “search and de- 
stroy” mission to a draft board, 
armed with pikes and pith hel- 
mets, could be dismissed as 
merely ludicrous, if it were not 
for what it reveals about the 
Left’s conception of women’s 
liberation. Just as SDS used the 
black movement (specifically the 
Black Panthers) as a weapon 
against the Progressive Labor 
faction, so they are now using 
the Women’s Liberation move- 
ment as a weapon in their present 
faction fights. 

Fortunately, the C h i ca g o 
“Weatherwomen” are not repre- 
sentative of the Women’s Libera- 
tion movement. We’ve wised up. 
We will not be used! 

Woman Revolutionary 
Detroit 

* * # 

There is one thing about N&L 
which has always bothered me. 
It is the quotation on the front 
page of your paper: “The Root 
of Mankind is Man.” 

You know the impact words 
have on people. Well, whenever 
I heard about “Mankind’s Strug- 
gles” or the “History of Man,” 
I never saw a woman in my mind 
— it was always some guy. As 
women become more and more 
aware of what is happening to 
them, language is going to be- 
come more and more important. 

I’ve been thinking about some- 
thing to replace it. Instead of 
“The Root of Mankind is Man,” 
how about, “The Root of Hu- 
manity is Individuals,” or “Hu- 
mans,” “People,” Women and 
Men.” Or, best of all, “The Root 
of Mankind is Women.” 

T.L. 


Detroit 


Editor’s Note: 

The Editorial Board will be dis- 
cussing the question of the motto. 
Our present one was chosen by a 
black woman worker columnist in 
1959, from a long list of sug- 
gestions.' It is a quotation from 
Earl Marx, who was asked why 
he had broken . with the bour- 
geois society into which he had 
been born. He replied, “To be a 
radical means to grasp something, 
at its root. The root of mankind 
is man.’’ Because it has special 
importance to the Woman Ques- 
tion, we are reprinting, on page 7 
this issue, excerpts from Marx’s 
1844 essay on “Private Property 
and Communism.” The full essay 
was reproduced in its first En- 
glish translation in the 1958 edi- 
tion of Marxism and Freedom. 
Copies are available from News 
and Letters. See special ad, page 
2. 

* • • 

COLOR OF JUSTICE 

Last year a bunch of white 
cops who were attending a police- 

dance At - Veteran’s' 'Memorial 1 

■ ; ( < •< • •■>••• - • •- ■ 


Excerpts from Perspectives Report of the 

National Chairman to the NEB Meeting of 

News &. Letters, Aug. 30, 1969. 

I Attitudes to objectivity, to 
science, and to philosophy 

The present stage of the Sino-Soviet conflict; 
the change in world strategy on the part of both 
Communist giants; the possibility that West Ger- 
many might once again become the key to the 
international situation; in a word, the life-and- 
death need of independence from all three major, 
global state powers, and of truly revolutionary 
mass action, inseparable from a philosophy of 
total freedom, compels us to look at mini- 
Maoism . . . 

* * * 

The intellectual who begins to doubt his ability 
to lead, isolated from the mass base, looks for a 
mass movement to which to cling. This is pre- 
cisely what Communism of either variety offers 
and this; precisely this, is the danger. 

Thd ‘‘attractiveness” of the Chinese form, 
where the Party bureaucracy is supposedly dis- 
ciplined, not by the Army, not by Stalinist terror, 
but by the “Cultural Revolution” and its young 
“Red Guards” offers unification of worker and 
intellectual from above, externally, through “the 
new” Party. No thought is needed— Mao’s 
Thought has all the answers— but there is plenty 
of activity, and youthful energy, a veritable new 
“life-process.” 

* * * 

Thus does the bankruptcy of thought which 
marks the bankruptcy of bourgeois civilization 
in its death agony suck in the revolutionary petty- 
bourgeois intellectual tossed about by endless 
crises and wars in isolation from the masses! 

II Black is beautiful 
— and revolutionary 

The vanguard role of the black masses in the 
U.S. has both a past and a future. In its past, in 
being the touchstone of American civilization, 
it also had its own sense and type of interna- 
tionalism. As Carter Woodson had put it in speak- 
ing of the Negro’s heritage, “The race has a past 
and it didn’t begin on the cotton and sugar plan- 
tations in America ...” 

There is not a single fundamental idea today, 
from Nationalism and Negritude (or Black Is 
Beautiful) to labor strikes and armed rebellion 
that wasn’t born in the exchange of ideas, ex- 
periences, aspirations, in the human relationships 
between XJ.S. Negroes, West Indians, and Afri- 
cans. -In a word, Black was Beautiful and 
Revolutionary. 

i > i % ■ * * * 

By ’now, Africans are looking for a total 
philosophy and not just black culture, exhilarat- 
ing as that was. A philosophy of revolution de- 
mands what Hegel called “second negativity,” 
that is to say, a theory and act that would not 
stop at the first negativity, of throwing off the 
yoke of imperialism, but would continue unin- 
terruptedly, which Marx called the Permanent 
Revolution. 

New human relations on native grounds 
means new relations also between leaders and 


ranks, and an internationalism that doesn’t “neu- 
trally” side with one or the other pole of World 
Capital, but is truly independent both by moving 
from political to economic freedom, and from 
relations based only on government-to-govern- 
ment, but extends, instead, people to people. 

It is here where the American black can play 
the biggest role, not through escapism a la Car- 
michael or Cleaver, but by preparing for his 
revolution in the U.S. 

First and foremost stands what we do at the 
point of production. Black caucuses in factories 
are a great deal more decisive than junkets 
abroad. 

Ill Dialectics of liberation 

Each generation must reinterpret Marxism 
for itself. Facing us immediately is the continu- 
ous black revolt, which is why it is so central 
to the American Revolution. The very fact that 
we needed to say Needed instead of “Coming 
American Revolution” shows that we are not in 
a revolutionary situation. But it is not as distant 
as either Philistines or Euro-centered Leftists 
make it appear. It is not in the millenia, as the 
anti-Vietnam war movement’s achievements 
show, and that involves not only black but white, 
and not only youth but adult and specific new 
forces like "Women’s Liberation. 

Even white labor — without which we surely 
could not win as it is the majority— is not as 
quiescent as it appears and, again, despite a 
goodly amount of racism, it has been acting with 
Black Labor, both on conditions of labor in the 
shop and in elections of blacks to Union posts . . . 
* * * 

Lenin did not get to develop cognition as a 
“creative force,” except in the rather hierogly- 
phic manner in which he referred to Bukharin 
as not having fully understood “the dialectic.” 
Our heritage is thus dual. We must make it 
single, concrete, totally philosophic and totally 
revolutionary. 

* * * 

The theoretic preparation for Revolution, be- 
gins and ends on two levels simultaneously— in 
philosophy and revolution and in the practice of 
the needed American Revolution. Marx, in his 
day, called it “Development of Human Power 
which is its own end.” (Capital, Vol. Ill, P. 955).; 

This is as good an ending for our perspec- 
tives, and the hardest of all begiiinings for the 
actual, the needed American Revolution. 

1 ' ' ws mmmmmmMmmmmmmmffli 

Order your copy now 

The Needed 
American Revolution 

by Raya Dunayevskaya 
only 35c 

Order from News & Letters, 

415 Brainard, Detroit, 

1 Mich. 48201 
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beat up a group of black teen- 
agers who were having a church 
dance there at the same time. 
Some cops got temporarily sus- 
pended and trials were ordered 
for them because they picked on 
the wrong blacks that time — the 
sons of, some prominent black 
men in town, including the son of 
a city councilman. 

But not one cop has been con- 
victed of a thing. One managed 
to get bis trial shifted to Mason, 
Mich., miles outside of Detroit, 
in ordef to have an all-white 
jury. Big surprise— they acquitted 
him. Mason is the same place 
they fnoved the trial of one of the 
cops that" was accused of killing 
three black youths at the Algiers 
motel during the ’67 revolt. He 
was acquitted, too. 

The black community wants to 
know how come a white police- 
man thinks he can not get a fair 
trial in the city of Detroit for 
brutalizing or murdering a 
black? What would be the hue 
and cry of the white fathers of 
this city if every black who had 
a court case demanded that his 
trial be held in Harlem witk an 
all-black jury and judge? 

Ford Rouge Worker 
, ’ Detroit 

« * -mv * v. ’ - > * 
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EUROPEAN NOTES 

The European conference in 
Brussels this summer was not 
confined to discussion on the 
blacks’ struggle in America as it 
may have seemed from the 
Reader’s View in last issue. In 
fact, most of the discussion cen- 
tered around wildcat strikes in 
Europe and America and their 
significance, the role of Marxist 
groups in the struggle, and ways 
to improve communication be- 
tween workers and students in 
different countries. Much of the 
discussion was chaotic but the 
conference showed the current 
level of independent (non-Stalin- 
ist, non-Maoist) radical thought 
among European youth. 

Observer 
New York 


The CP Congress looks very in- 
teresting. Palme Dutt, the re- 
vered “theoretician” of the CP 
has asked that the Executive 
Committee withdraw its short 
resolution on Czechoslovakia and 
declares that if it is not with- 
drawn, he will ask the delegates 
to reject it. This is really unprec- 
edented, pthers are askjng if the 


E.C. is going to declare the Czech 
CP wrong. 

Marxist-Humanist 

Scotland 

* * * 

CANADIAN STRIKES 

Workers at Steel Company of 
Canada (Hamilton) and Inter- 
national Nickel Company (Sud- 
bury) have been on strike for 
three months. Stevedores at Van- 
couver Harbour are also on 
strike, an because of their com- 
panies’ refusal to allow the emer- 
gency loading of grain, they are 
now loading grain for the Federal 
Government. 

The strikes are indicative of in- 
creasing labor unrest and corres- 
ponding company intransigence. 
The Federal Government is try- 
ing to reduce inflation by hold- 
ing down wage-price increases. 
The companies have taken the 
cue and are refusing reasonable 
wage increases. 

The workers are forcing their 
“leaders” to fight for wage in- 
creases and better working con- 
ditions (a major issue at INCO), 
and the result is long and hard- 
fought strikes. 

Reader 

Winnipeg 
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California schools in turmoil 

Fight for L.A. teacher 


Los Angeles, Cal. — Students and adults, 
mainly Chicano, rallied on Monday, Oct. 6, at the 
Old Plaza off Olivera Street in the oldest part 
of the city. Then we marched to the Los Angeles 
Board of Education, only a few blocks away, to 
demand that teacher Sal Castro be returned to 
Lincoln High. 

Rather than openly fire this teacher who helped 
organize the Brown Berets and has supported the Chica- 
no high school walkouts of the last two years, the Board 
“transferred” him to their own building where he would 
be isolated from the students. Their action, of course, 
fooled no one. 

HUNDREDS PARTICIPATE 

The Board of Education was still in session when 
we got there. At least a few hundred people had partici- 
pated in the march from Olivera St., and many people 


were already there when we reached the plaza. There 
were speakers and a Marriacbi band, slogans in English 
and Spanish, and enthusiastic handclapping and fist- 
raising. Meanwhile, many people were trying to get into 
the Board room itself. 

Mrs. Margaret Wright, head of the Black Board of 
Education and one of the leading women’s liberation 
rebels at the recent Panther conference, told us that 
while we were marching she was talking to the Board to 
keep them from adjourning before we got there. She 
said she was glad to see how united the community was. 
RALLY DISRUPTED 

After she spoke, a squad of Ron Karenga’s U.S. 
people, black cultural nationalists accused of murdering 
Black Panthers, marched in. They stomped and grunted 
under the direction of their drill sergeant, and the 
cameras shifted to them. This was just what the net- 
works wanted. 

The original demonstrators weren’t as enthusiastic 
about the spectacle. Many people then left the plaza, 
either to sit-in on the Board session or to go home. 

, By Bernard Wendell 
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6000 teachers march 

' Los Angeles, Calif. — Instead of going to 
our classrooms when classes started this year, 
we created a massive demonstration of 6,000 
teachers marching through the streets of down- 
town Los Angeles. We were demonstrating 
against the Los Angeles Board of Non-Education 
which in its inaction and reactionary stance has 
found itself out-distanced by boards of education 
in New York, Chicago and San Francisco. 

We teachers in Los Angeles felt that' no one was 
concerned with the deteriorating schools in the city and 
we chose to protest against the crisis. 

The sight of 6,000 people carrying signs which read, 
“Teachers Care,” “Reduce Class Size,” and “Collective 
Bargaining” was impressive and unforgettable. Most 

Angela Davis vs. regents 

Los Angeles, Cal. — Two thousand of us 
went to the Philosophy 99 lecture the first day 
of classes at UCLA. More were on the outside 
trying to get in. 

The speaker was Angela Davis, a young black 
woman philosophy instructor. The Regents of the Uni- 
versity of California, headed by Ronald Reagan, were 
in the process of firing her because she is a member 
of the Communist Party. 

The Department of Phiosophy which had hired her 
proceeded to assign teaching duties — a lecture course 
on Recurrent Philosophic Themes in Black Literature — 
in defiance of the Regents. 

Her lecture dealt with the idea of freedom as ex- 
pressed in the autobiography of Frederick Douglass. 
Hegel’s writings on Lordship and Bondage were related 
to Douglass’ on himself as slave and his master. 

The faculty see the firing of Miss Davis as a ques- 
tion of academic freedom. Miss Davis says that it is 
persecution of Communists and in addition it is a ques- 
tion of racism. She is a black militant and the Regents 
say they will replace her with another black teacher — 
“their Negro.” Radicals on campus see it as a step 
against all radicals. 

MANY ISSUES 

It is in actuality all these issues. Academic freedom 
can no longer be an ivory tower question, but is entwined 
with the politics of black militants. 

The issue of race is not separated from revolution- 
ary ideas of obtaining freedom. Thus the attempt to 
fire Miss Davis brings many forces into play. 

As of this writing Miss Davis continues to teach. 
The Regents have backed down to allow her to teach 
while appealing her firing, but in a non-credit course. 
The faculty has demanded that the registrar give credit 
for her course and have threatened to withhold grades 
in other courses. The students are attempting to or- 
ganize more support on and off campus. A student strike 
seems unlikely at present and the battle may adjourn 
to the courts. 

i Only 15c b 

1 AMERICAN YOUTH REVOLT: t 
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1 by Eugene Walker p 

2 Order from: News & Letters, 415 Brainard F 
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impressive, though, was the feeling of solidarity in our 
ranks, and the feeling that all of us united hold the 
power to change the educational system in Los Angeles. 

Our demonstration came days after the Board of 
Education voted an arbitrary five percent raise for teach- 
er salaries, far short of the rise in the cost of living. 

More than half of the 19,000 Associated Classroom 
Teachers of Los Angeles and virtually all the members 
of the American Federation of Teachers Local 1021 
demonstrated to close down 279 out of 565 primary and 
secondary schools in Los Angeles. 

Roger °Segtft%, AFT H 8xecutive Secretary, said the 
union action was a victory, since we have 3,000 members 
in the union and 4,000 teachers picketed or respected 
our lines. 

Both ACTLA and AFT promise to continue the strike 
in spring if nothing is done to satisfy the union and 
Association demands. 

— L.A. Teacher 
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DOING AND THINKING 


It's either new society 
or Naugahyde arm chair 

By CHRIS NORWELL 

It used to be that a student, with the help 
of parents, teachers, news media, laws, etc., went 
to school for 12 years, and then went to college 
for a few more to “make something of himself” 
and “be better than what he grew up as.” Those 
people that didn’t finish school were ‘labeled “drop-outs” 
or “hoodlums” or “fools” or other such terms. 

IN STATE S CLAWS EARLY , 

From the moment the youth are locked into kinder- 
garten they are partly taken out of their parents’ subjec- 
tivity and put into the state’s claws. From then on, the 
youth are bombarded with propaganda about our great 
society, nice Mr. Bill policeman, our great white heritage, 
and how those rotten Communists are trying to enslave 
the world. The student sees movies, reads textbooks, 
hears lectures, feels a paddle on his butt, smells mpm’s 
apple pie and is forced to eat all this b.s. 

As the robot grows up more, it sees that society ain’t 
all what it's supposed to be. This is explained, of course, 
by “Life isj rough and those communists aren’t making It 
any easier”— -but some youth see that all these dirty, 
long-hair, agitating “communists” aren’t as bad as they 
say they are, 

SEE THROUGH IDIOCY 

The youth begin breaking out of the plastic shell and 
seeing the world as it really is, and realizing the kind of 
idiocy that we’ve been put through in the classroom all 
these years. They try dropping out, -by being hippies, 
freeks, going on dope, or any other way they can find to 
get away from it all. 

Students also see the nature of the school system, 
and why it is there. They see that ithe school is set up 
into different categories, or tracks, where a certain quota 
is programmed to go into college, and another quota for 
the Army, and the rest for the factories and unskilled j 
labor force. 

ON TO NAUGAHYDE ARMCHAIRS 

Those Who go to college are realizing that college 
isn’t the paradise it’s supposed to be, that it is only 
another step in the programming of young minds to take 
over the Naugahyde armchairs Of the old rulers. The -i 
students see that none of the “chances and opportunities” 
that they ape “offered” are worth anything. 

What’s the use of going to school if we don’t want to 
be in any of those careers that they give us? 

We can’t be programmed any longer. People today 
will not accept being run by machines. We have to 
destroy this society, and build a human society, not a 
mechanical one. 

— High School Student 

5,000 march on Ft. Dix 
to aid G.l. revolt 

Wrightstown, N.J. — “End the war in 
Vietnam, free the 38!” 5,000 of us chanted this 
slogan as we marched, eight abreast, through tiny 
Wrightstown onto a huge, “restricted” field on 
Ft; Dix Army base. A Women’s Liberation group 
led the long column. 

As we entered Government property, we were 
immediately met by MP’s. Despite the bull-horn threats 
of arrest by an officer, we advanced and spread our 
line out across the field. More MP’s rushed foreward 
and paralled the long line as we now chanted “We’re 
on your side . . . G.I.’s are our brothers !” Suddenly, 
the inevatible happened: before we could say much to 
the gas-masked soldiers a white cloud covered the 
field and we fled back off the base towards Highway 68. 
CS GAS ATTACK 

It was CS gas and it made you nauseous. The water- 
soaked gauze many carried only activated the gas ( as 
the Army well knew). But as we re-assembled on the 
road, coughing and skin-burned, we continued to chant 
with’ even more determination: “G.I.’s are our brothers 
. , . free the (Ft. Dix) 32,000.” 

The march began with a rally at which a statement 
of welcome and support from the soldiers was read. 
Then Anally plans were announced. The march, and tike 
tactics, had been planned jointly by Ft. Dix soldiers 
and the activists who help them run the coffee house 
In Wrightstown and the Ft. Dix G.I. paper Shakedown. 
The soldiers felt it very important that this be a militant 
march; thus, the tactic of swarming onto the base itself. 
Weeks earlier, SDS Weathermen had tried to inject 
their adventurous militancy into the plans, but the 
soldiers would not let anyone take over their Movement. 

Overall, despite the gassing of 5,000 innocent march- 
ers, including welfare mothers from New York and 
several babies; the march was a victory— for young and 
old; black, brown, and white from New York, New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania — and especially for the Ft. 
Dix G.I.’s whd had planned the march. 

The brass at Dix grow more “up-tight” every day 
from Movement pressure. The night before the march 
they released 375 soldiers from the stockade— but the 
G.l. and civilian activists will not stop working together 
until the Ft. Dix 38 are freed and this racist, militarist 
society is changed from the bottom up. 

■ * i t > i* a, ' ' , * - 
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Women's Liberation Speaks With Many Voices 


Heinz wdmen workers 
win fight with boss 

Heinzville, Pa.— I don’t know much about 
Women’s Liberation, but somebody needs to lib- 
erate me from some of the women I work with. 
When I first started working at Heinz, we were 
working on the 8th floor and the boss told us 
we were going to start working on the 2nd floor 
to make things easier for the women. Instead it 
made it harder and more dangerous. 

- * One of the problems was the pressure cookers, which 
are huge. They have five of them. They have five tubs 
and they put 700 to 800 chickens in a tub, and put them 
in the pressure cooker. The women are supposed to 
push these tubs around. This is men’s work. It’s not 
for women. 

Some of the young women complained and told the 
company they wanted men to push the tubs. The older 
women didn’t want anyone brought in because they 
were afraid it would take money out of their pockets, 
since it is piece work and it might slow them down if 
they had to wait for someone to come push the tubs. 


Marx on women: excerpts from ‘Private Property and Communism’ 


“Private property has made us so stupid and one- 
sided that any kind of object is ours only when we 
have it, i.e., when it exists for us as capital, or when 
we possess it directly— eat it, drink it, wear, it, live in 
it, etc.— in short, use it . . . 

❖ * * 

“The relation of private property remains the rela- 
tion of the community to the world of things. Finally, 
this movement of counterposing universal private 
property to private property is expressed in the 
animal form that marriage (which, of course, is a 
form of exclusive private property) is eounterposed 
to having women in common. Hence the woman be- 
comes communal and common property. We might 
say that this idea of communal women expresses the 
secret of this quite vulgar and unthinking com- 
munism ... 

“ . . . The secret of the relationship of man to 
man finds its unambiguous, definitive, open, obvious 
expression in the relationship of man to woman, and 
in this way, the direct, natural relationship between 
the sexes. The direct natural necessary relationship 
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of man to man is the relationship of man to woman. 

* ' * * 

“Private property is only the sensuous expression 
of the fact that man at one and the same time be- 
comes objective for himself, becomes an alien and 
inhuman object. . . . The positive transcendence of 
private property, i.e., the sensuous appropriation of 
human essence and living, of material things created 
by and for man is to be conceived not only in the 
sense of direct, one-sided enjoyment, nor only in the 
sense of possession, a sense of having. Man appro- 
priates himself as an all-sided essence in an all-sided 
way: hence, as a whole man. Each of his human 
relations to the world— seeing, hearing, smell, taste, 
feeling, thought, perception, experience, wishing, ac- 
tivity, loving — in short all organs of his individuality, 
like the organs which exist directly in the form of 
communal organs, are in their objective relation or 
in their relation to the object, the appropriation of it. 
The appropriation of human actuality, its relation to 
the object, is the affirmation of human actuality . , 
(Full essay appears in MARXISM AND FREE DOM. 
See ad, Page 2.) 
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Women paid less than men for harder work 


COMPLAINT FILED 

One day I saw a man in a black coat and hat come 
in, and recognized him as the head of our union. He 
came over to ask the girls if they had any complaints. 

One of our complaints is that when the tubs came out 
of the pressure cooker, the water gets all over the floor 
and it’s easy to slip and fall. We complained about 
poshing the tubs, too. 

They told the girls to vote whether or not they wanted 
somebody to come and push the tubs. The girls voted yes 
and our boss was real angry with us. He told us that if 
nobody was there to push them for us, we were not to put 
our hands on them. We were just to stand and wait for 
a man to cofhe and push them. 

WORKERS HARASSED 

We knew they were going to try to get back at us, 
► and make us lose money on our piece work. Sure enough, 
m one day we pulled chicken and filled the tubs and had 45 
minutes left until lunch. That day they had only one man 
i who was supposed to h‘elp us and to help another group 
df workers, too. They were supposed to have two men. 

These men are generally supposed to go to lunch 
when they have pushed up our last tub to be filled. This 
day they didn’t let him go to lunch. When we came 
back from lunch the tubs were still there, and he was 
still there. As soon as we came back, they sent him 
to lunch. So we just sat down to wait. 

Some of the girls asked the cooks to do it for us, 
but they refused because if they started once, they’d 
always have it to do. The older women told us to push 
the tubs up. But we refused, because we knew if we did 
it once, we’d always have to do it. 

We decided we weren’t going to lose that much 
money. That was just what they were waiting for. We 
sat for almost two hours, and when the men came back, 
the tubs were still waiting for them. After that, we never 
had any more trouble on that score. But the women 
still need to be liberated at Heinz. 


Detroit, Mich.— The factory I work in makes 
small parts for the big auto companies. The 
majority of the workers are women. There is 
no union and conditions are terrible 

The men make much more money than the women, 
but the women are doing much harder work. The guys 
drive around in little fork-lift trucks moving huge boxes 
—the same boxes that we have to push around ourselves. 

We only get about a five-minute break after work- 
ing five hours. We get a half hour for lunch, and then 
another five minute break in the afternoon. If you get 
off at three o’clock on an eight-hour dojyyou can only 
have a 15-minute break for lunch. There is no wash-up 
time before lunch or quitting time. 

MACHINES STRIKE WORKERS 

The machines break down all the time. On my first 
day, I was working on a machine for 15 minutes when 
if fell apart and hit me. I reported it, and the foreman 
laughed at me. He came back and fixed it using only 
one screw to hold it in place, although it was supposed 
to have two screws. I didn’t want to keep working that 
machine — but I didn’t want to lose the job right away 
either— so I kept working it. I worked it for about 10 
minutes more, and the part flew off again. 

You’re supposed to make an average of 900 parts 
an hour. But they don’t take into account the time it 
takes for the foreman to close a machine down; even 
though it may take 15 minutes for the foreman to get 
everything checked, to, make sure there are enough 
parts there, etc. 

The majority of the workers in the plant are women, 
but there are no women foremen. The foremen that work 
with the women — and I don’t know if this is accidental 
or not — are all very good looking. 

Some of the women get all dolled up to come to 


work. They kind of enjoy the fact that the foreman 
pays attention to them. 

There is no union, or even a grievance committee. 
It’s even pretty confusing as to whether we are paid by 
the hour or by the piece. I was hired in at an hourly 
rate, but they said I’d get a raise — depending on how 
well I was producing. 

NO WORKERS’ RIGHTS 

When I went in to apply for this job, they had 
three mimeographed copies of “Workers’ Rights.” I 
tried to get a copy, but they wouldn’t allow them out of 
the office. They said they had no other copies. 

In the “Workers’ Rights” paper it said that, after 
two months, you should be paid over $3 an hour. But 
women who’ve been working there for five years are 
earning only $2.60 an hour. I hired in at $1.90 an hour, 
and nobody knows when I’ll get a raise. 

They have a very high percentage of lay-offs in the 
plant. They have a point system— you get “demerits” 
for doing things wrong, too slow, etc. And you never 
know why you’ve gotten points, or who is doing it. 
You get points for not having your gloves on, not starting 
at the right time, not obeying all the rules. And the 
rules are never made clear. The only way you learn 
them is from other workers. 

When I hired in, the foreman came over to show 
me how to run the machine. I ran it that way for about 
five minutes — until another woman worker came over 
and showed me how you’re really supposed to run the 
machine. 

It’s like “Big Brother” is everywhere. They have 
hideous signs up all over the place saying “Don’t waste 
material,” and “A good citizen is a good worker.” 
What really gets on my nerves is that every time they 
mention “worker” they say “man,” and here we are— 
a majority of women in the plant. 


Women won’t wait until after revolution for their freedom 


New York, N.Y. — Women all over this coun- 
try and the world are male chauvinists. We have 
accepted the attitude towards women that comes 
from the male society because we’ve been 
taught it. We’re kidded about our oppression. 
We don’t even know about ourselves. 

There is a lot of feeling on the part of women that 
the question of women’s liberation is not important, 
and must take the back seat to other people’s libera- 
tion. Many people, women and men, would admit that 
women are oppressed, but don’t believe that women are 
a force for change, that women are a Subject! 

Some people believe that women can liberate them- 
selves only by working for other people’s liberation, in 
another movement, and that maybe somewhere, some- 
time, some men will get up and say, "What about 
women’s liberation?” But women are half of the world’s 
population, and if we don’t think that half of the world 
oppressed as women has been a force for liberation 
throughout history, it shows how little we think of our- 
selves as women. 

MANY VOICES 

We have much too narrow a definition of what wom- 
en’s voices, speaking for their liberation, are. Women’s 
liberation is not simply groups who call themselves 
women’s liberation groups. Those are the voices of 
young, white women, and that’s one of the voices of 
women’s liberation, but that’s not the only voice. This 
voice is new on the scene, but there are other voices 
that are not new at all, that very few people have 
spoken about. 

Some have called themselves Welfare Rights Organ- 
izations, and believe me, this Spring in New York, when 
those welfare rights mothers took their kids out of their 
slums, and walked down Fifth Avenue and got their 


heads busted for it— that was the voice of women’s 
liberation. 

When the women in Charleston fought for - their 
rights, I was down there and I saw what they did. The 
night before the national mobilization, they cooked in 
their kitchens, and in the morning they came to the 
churches and brought what they had cooked. They 
brought the chickens which were to have been their 
family dinners and cooked in the kitchens of the cen- 
ters all morning. They fed a couple thousand people 
that came down. . •. 

CHARLESTON S BLACK WORKING WOMEN 

And then they went home and put on their white 
uniforms — their nurse’s aides uniforms— and came back. 
They led thousands of people into the streets of Charles- 
ton, which were lined with police and guns. They did 
this the following week, and the week after, and they had 
been doing it many weeks before that. 

Those Women were saying three things: I’m black 
and I’m proud of it. I’m a worker and I’m proud of it. 
And I’m a woman and I’m proud of it. They fought and 
won their rights. And when they won, people had to 
look at them as all three. They won the dignity to be 
looked upon as what they were, as whole people who had 
fought to be whole people. 

WOMEN NOT A CLASS 

Women’s Liberation may have a lot of distortions in 
it; that is very apparent to all of us. There is a New 
York group that actually would prefer to kill off all the 
men. There are some middle class white women who 
wanted to repeal the laws limiting working women’s 
hours, laws that working women had fought long and 
ASFftJ&JViB*. W.e. SAnppt gqy. lUat isn’t, .meaningful .and 
disregard it. What it poses is the nature of the struggle 


of women for their own liberation. It tells us first that 
women are not a class, and naturally there are going 
to be distortions in the various voices that arise from 
the movement. We look at it for the lessons it can 
teach us. 

If we look at the black movement, we recognize the 
validity of the black nationalists, bnt we do not say they 
speak for all black people. We look at black capitalism 
and recognize it as a retreat and no answer for black 
people. But we also recognize that it comes out of the 
oppression of black people in the U.S. Let’s look at 
Women’s Liberation in that light. 

What it means to a woman to be free, is not to want 
to be a man, or become something that she isn’t. It 
means to become a whole person, and to be looked 
upon by others as a whole person. But nobody is going 
to look at you as a whole person unless you look at it 
that way yourself, first, because that is what makes 
people listen. 

TO BE A WHOLE PERSON 

It’s about time for us to stop fighting for every- 
body’s liberation -except our own, and to recognize that 
our liberation is tied up with the liberation of other 
people. 

Our voices of liberation, just like biack voices of 
liberation, just like the Czechoslovak voices of libera- 
tion, breed others throughout the world. This is what we 
mean when we talk about movement and the dialectic. 

And this is why we say we will not wait until later. 
The black movement says, “Freedom NOW”— and we 
have to make it clear that we will not wait until after 
the revolution to have the problems of women’s libera- 
tion cleared up by some one else. We either talk about 
our own liberation now and do something about it, or 
we deserve what we get. 
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England, Italy/ Germany 


WORLD IN REVOLUTION 


by Eugene Walker 


European wildcats — dustmen, metal and shipyard workers 


In Europe the wildcatters are everywhere. Dustmen 
In London, Kiel shipyard workers in West Germany, 
metal workers in Turin, Italy— all were out during the 
past month. To them could be added tens and hundreds 
of thousands of others. Indeed, fully two million work- 
ers went out in Italy. 

The dustmen’s (refusemen) wildcat which began in 
a few of London’s boroughs, soon spread to almost all 
of London. The collectors were asking for a raise in 
weekly wages from $37.08 to $48. They were soon joined 
by other low-paid manual workers — cesspool emptiers, 
grave diggers, lavatory attendants, road sweepers, 
park keepers and welfare service drivers in certain 
areas of the city. 

The spontaneous action by the dustmen was neither 
generated nor recognized by the unions. The unions in 
fact were negotiating with the city authorities for the 


magnificent sum of $1.80 per week. This is when the 
dustment took things into their own hands. 

In West Germany “labor discipline” is supposed to 
be the way of life for the German worker. But the 
workers have shown that they will not accept that 
definition of themselves. An estimated 70,000 workers 
have participated in several major wildcat strikes in 
the past month. 

In Italy, workers in almost all industries are in 
movement. Some 50,000 metal workers marched in the 
center of Turin. Wildcats, spontaneous stoppages, were 
were everywhere. 

In Milan, 10,000 workers protested the closing of the 
Pirelli rubber concern’s largest plant. The plant was 
closed as part of a campaign by major firms to combat 
wildcat strikes. The plant had been shut for four hours 


by a strike to back demands for pay raises, equal 
wages for women and recognition of labor union rights. 
After the march, Pirelli agreed to reopen. 

In Naples, 3,000 steel workers blocked morning rail 
and road traffic during their second strike within a 
week. Restaurant and bar assistants throughout the 
country were out. 

In Italy too, the workers found the union and man- 
agement lined up together against the workers. In one 
auto plant the workers chose to sit-in on their shift so 
no work could be done on the next shift. The union 
officials carOe in to try and force the workers out. The 
workers used sufficient force to prevent this. 

The fall wildcats throughout Europe indicate that 
while the revolts of 1968 did not go to completion, the 
movement is still very much alive. The working men 
and women of Europe have not had their final word. 


East Germany, China 

.East Germany celebrated its twentieth anniversary 
recently. One index of those 20 years was a huge 
I parade display of East Germany’s military might. In 
I addition to the weapons the soldiers in the parade wore 
the uniform of the Third Reich and broke into a smart 
i goosestep when they passed the reviewing stand. 

But another index was the youth. They had been 
invited to participate in the celebration. One thousand 
of them clashed with police who tried repeatedly to 
keep them from gathering at the Berlin Wall. A thou- 
sand more youth, some in groups watching from blocks 
away, whistled and jeered when police lunged in with 
truncheons. 

When policemen pushed them away from one 
approach to the wall, they went in through another. 
Some rode back and forth on the streetcars and looked 
at the wall from there. Some sat about in groups in 
nearby ruins, singing and playing guitars. 

The youth were not just East Germans but East 
Berliners also. A good number had all sorts of non- 
regulation beads and medallions on their blue uniforms. 
The girls had on blue jeans or their regulation skirts 
cut very short. Some of the boys wore their hair long. 

China too, celebrated its twentieth anniversary. The 
speakers spoke of China’s fight against the United 
States and Russia. When Chou En-lai spoke of the new 


China which has emerged from the Cultural Revolution, 
he said it has eliminated all “peddlers of capitalism” 
from its midst. 

But there are other voices in China than those of the 
top leaders. One group— the Hunan Provisional Prole- 
tarian Revolutionary Great Alliance, consisting of 20 
organizations— had their analysis of Mao’s state ma- 
chine since the revolution: 

“To really overthrow the rule of the new aristocracy 
and thoroughly smash the old State machinery, it will 
be necessary to go into the question of assessment of 
the past 17 years ... the real revolution, the revolution 
to negate the past 17 years has basically not yet begun. 
. “The basic social contradictions that gave rise to 
the great proletarian cultural revolution are contradic- 
tions between the rule of the new bureaucratic bour- 
geosie and the mass of the people . . . establishment of 
a new society — ‘People’s Commune of China’. . .” 

The voice of workers is heard if only by the attack 
on them. “Young workers are hard to control,” was 
how management at one Manchurian camera plant put 
it. “Still others are doing their damnedest to foster 
anarchism and disregard for labor discipline” wrote 
one newspaper. 

Twenty years after the formation of East Germany 
and Mao’s China there are two distinct voices from 
within each country. 


Freedom Notes 

Japan— Thousands of leftist students demonstrated 
throughout Japan to protest the Vietnam war, the 
Japan-U.S. security treaty and Prime Minister Eisaku 
Sato’s forthcoming visit to the United States. The dem- 
onstrations Wjere described by protest organizers as a 
curtain raiser for a series of demonstrations in the 
months ahead. 

* * * 

Puerto Rico— Pro-independence students at the Uni- 
versity of Puerto Rico burned the school’s ROTC 
building. The burning followed the sentencing of a stu- 
dent, Edwin Feliciane Grafals, to one year in prison 
for draft evasion. Fights have broken out between pro- 
independence students and ROTC cadets. 

— $ * * 

Nigeria— Ybruba farmers in the Western region of 
Nigeria broke into the Ibadan prison to free pris- 
oners, many of whom had been jailed for tax protests. 
Fighting then continued between Yoruba tribesmen and 
police. 

* * * 

Portugal — Five hundred youth were dispersed by 
police using truncheons and rifle butts in Lisbon after 
they laid n wreath at a monument to Antonio Jose de 
Almeida, first president of the republic. The students 
shouted “assassins” at the police and fought back. 

; 
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Millions demonstrate demanding end to Vietnam war now 


(Continued from Page 1) 

such great revolutionaries as Lenin as a facet of a 
developing pre-revolutionary situation. 

Naturally it is not as crucial a phenomenon as when 
workers resort to a general strike. But it is objective. 
It is a sign of the all-sided nature of the revolt that the 
frantic appeals of Vice President Agnew to have the 
moratorium disassociate itself from North Vietnam 
Premier’s praise failed to scare off even its bourgeois 
segment. 

The infantile leftist boycott of the demonstrations 
by the SDS’s Weatherman faction shows that they not 


WORKER’S JOURNAL 


(Continued from Page 1) 

how much he was against Rev. King and his Southern 
Christian Leadership Conference. 7 

“But nationally, they rushed to Roy Wilkins, head of 
the N.A.A.C.P., for him to say how he and members 
of his organization oppose Rev. King’s position on the 
War. Then Bayard Rustin, another noted black leader, 
said Dr, King should stick to his civil rights work. Today 
the opposition to the War has grown among all Amer- 
icans to the point where they cannot hear a puppet 
voice.” 

READY TO BREAK OPEN 

The last worker spoke and said, “I think we are 
nearing ap impass in this country and the world over. 
Something has to change the course we are on. Did the 
police force of this city have any business saying the 
people could not hold an anti-war rally on Moratorium 
Day here in Detroit? The people elect officials to run 
the city — they did not elect policemen to do it. When 
those decisions are in the hands of the police, you have a 
police state, no matter who says it is not. You know, 
that was George Wallace’s philosophy— he yelled that 
if he were elected, he would turn all the cities in this 
country over to the police to run as they see fit. 

“The Common Council and the Mayor knew what was 
in store when those anti-war protestors said they were 
going to hold their rally, permit or no permit. When I 
see those white construction workers and their demon- 
strations against blacks entering the AFL-CIO building 
trades in Chicago, Pittsburgh, and other parts of this 
racist country, there is never any mention of a permit. 
We’re at some kind of impasse, and something has 
got to burst wide open.” 


only failed to gauge the mood of the masses but dis- 
closes their total isolation from the revolutionary youth 
who formed the vast audiences that were to the left 
of the rhetoric. 

OPPOSITION IS REVOLUTIONARY 

The Weatherman faction was joined in opposition 
by strange allies — the American Legion, V.F.W., Barry 
Goldwater, Gov. Reagan, Gov. Maddox, the John Birch 
Society and the 'other ultra reactionary groups. These 
succeeded only in showing what a small portion of the 
American population they were, as against the massive 
outpouring against the Vietnam war. 

Those who bemoan the fact that the demonstra- 
tions were not more “militant” forget the fact that the 
very act of active opposition to war in time of war is, 
in itself, a revolutionary act. They forget that, for the 
first time, the anti-war cause has been joined by middle- 
class elements, politicians and university authorities that 
can see the handwriting on the wall. They have blinded 
themselves to the significance of the fact that the ruling 
class iself is deeply split. 

In what other situation have 79 university presi- 
dents, 17 U.S. Senators, 47 Congressmen and public 
officials ranging from the Mayors of New York City and 
Detroit to Atlanta, Ga., found themselves in the anti- 
war camp? 

THE REALITY 

This is the reality: The drain on American life in 
terms of lost lives — 40,000 to date; hospitals full of those 
maimed for life; an entire generation of youth unable 
to plan a future without participation, against their will, 
in a never-ending series of American Wars to make the 
world safe for American Imperialism. The enormous 
costs of war — $78 billion a year — precludes such neces- 
sities as saving American cities from disintegration, 
ending air and water pollution, providing a decent stand- 
ard of life for the millions of unemployed and under- 
privileged citizens of the United States, black and white. 

Just as Nixon has been compelled to fire the old 
hawkish General Hershey as draft board director even 
before Moratorium day began, so will he be kept on 
edge by the profit-hungry corporations seeking a slice 
of that $78 billion pie which the military-industrial com- 
plex shares at the expense of the American Taxpayer. 

Let Nixon remember that an overwhelming majority 
of the American people want an end to the war in Viet- 
nam and his hawkish friends like Goldwater and Co, 
better watch out for the wrath of an aroused people. 


THE NEW STAGE— GIs 

In former wars, opposition within the armed services 
was considered as outright treason resulting in the death 
penalty or long terms at hard labor. Today the opposi- 
tion to the war within the armed services is so wide- 
spread that soldiers and officers in Vietnam wore the 
black armbaajd to denote their opposition to the war on 
Moratorium day. One officer, Lieutenant Jesse Rosen, 
who wore the armband along with his troops, said, “It’s 
my way of silently protesting. Personally, I think that 
the protesting should go on until President Nixon gets 
the idea that every American should be pufled out of 
here now.” • ' 

The rate of desertions is at an all time high in 
military history. Units being shipped to Vietnam have 
as much as 25 per cent desertions before they leave. 
Some 15,000 G.I.s have gone to Canada where they have 
joined the thousands of students already there to avoid 
the draft. Sweden has hundreds of A.W.O.L. soldiers 
who have sought refuge from war. 

Dozens of underground newspapers are being pub- 
lished by G.I.s, here and abroad, expressing their 
opposition to the war. The G.I. Press Service, a clearing 
house serving news to the G.I.s, reports an incomplete 
list of 46 suchi publications. They are full of stories of 
struggles between the military brass and the G.I.s who 
are fighting for their human rights within the military 
system, but their hopes for change depend, not on the 
system, but on the masses oppressed by it. 

WHAT NEXT? 

The demonstrations of Oct. 15 are but the beginning 
of a continuing struggle to end the war. The next one 
will be in Washington Nov. 15 for two days, followed by 
another on Dec. 15 for three days. The opposition will 
not stop until the war has come to an end. 

The objective nature of the anti-war opposition and 
the clearly imperialist nature of the Nixon war which he 
is trying to present as a “peace program,” assures both 
the continuity and growth of the anti-war opposition as 
well as its more revolutionary development. 

It is not the “liberal nature” of the Vietnam Mora- 
torium that stands in the way of this needed revolu- 
tionary development. Rather it is the failure of revolu- 
tionary theory to meet the challenge of the outpouring 
from below and not merely criticize the one from above. 
Once the revolutionary opposition to U.S. imperialism 
can unfold such a Marxist-Humanist banner of libera- 
tion, there will be no bolding back the forces tearing 
up capitalism by its roots. 





Democracy 

or 

racism? 


By Charles Denby, Editor 


There is much interest in our shop concerning the 
Bobby Seale case in Chicago, and in the trial of those 
who are being accused of causing the riot in Chicago 
during the National Democratic Convention. Every 
worker says that the trial is unfair and inhuman. After 
the riot, many reporters and newscasters said the blame 
had to be put squarely on the Chicago police force and 
Mayor Daley, but there has been no public trial of them. 

While workers were discussing this they turned to 
the question of what and who is the government anyway? 
One workers said, “You know, they tell us the people 
in any country are the government. But that’s a lot 
of B.S. The government in any country is that one person 
who is at the head of that state, and those few that are 
part of his clique, and help to formulate the policies 
of that government. When President Johnson was in the 
• White House he was the government. Every other person 
was secondary or less. Those individuals who were ap- 
pointed to federal jobs were there as puppets of the head 
of state. It has gotten to the point today that wherever 
the President stops in this country, that is the second 
White House. That is where any and all important deci- 
sions are made.” 

“WHO SAYS PEOPLE ARE GOVERNMENT” 

Then the talk returned to Bobby Seale and the other 
seven on trial in Chicago.. One worker asked, “What is 
all the talk about everyone having democratic rights 
and freedom? And everyone of age being able to vote? 
Look man, I don’t care who you vote for and how many 
votes a candidate gets, the first thing you learn is that 
the winner is obligated to carry out the policies of the 
government. Sure, he or she can make some changes to 
benefit some poor and working people, but as a whole, 
the basic and most inhuman things they do not attempt 
to change. That includes State and City officials both. 
They won’t let workers and common people vote on taxes 
that they deduct from your pay. Who would vote to pay 
taxes while the rich ones, who should be paying most of 
it, don’t pay anything? Who says the people are the 
government?” 

“What I am saying,” he went on, “is that Seale and 
Chose others are being tried by a federal judge and his 
attitude and action towards them is as racist and resent- 
ful as anyone has ever seen.” 

Some people are saying that this judge is something 
different, that he is not really like federal judges are 
Supposed to be. But the fact is that this judge shows 
exactly what we have in the U.S., the racism from the 
top to the bottom of our society. The real difference 
is that this judge doesn’t hide his racism like some 
judges try to do. 

The discussion then turned to the black athletes who 
refused to play football for some of the leading white 
colleges in the country. One worker said, “Man, it really 
is hard to get white society to accept us blacks on a full 
and free human basis. They have to do or say some- 
thing to let us know we are black, and most of the 
younger blacks today are not going to accept this racism, 
no matter where it comes from. It is hurting college 
football sports, but the white American has to realize 
that we blacks have been hurt all our lives. We always 
have to be better than the whites to compete, not just 
as good. Being just as good never got us anywhere. 
We have to be better to be recognized as just as good.” 
BLACK RIGHTS MEAN WHITE WOMAN RIGHTS 

Talk went on to the freedom of every individual, the 
complete freedom of youth, blacks, and women. One 


(Continued on Page 2) 
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U S ELECTIONS REVEAL BOTH 
ANTI-WAR FEELINGS, RACISM 


By Molly Jackson 

The electoral victory of John Lindsay in New York was such a drastic reversal of his “under- 
dog” status only a few months before, that it was clearly not the simple election of one politican 
over another. Lindsay himself called it “a message that the people of New York City want the war 
to end.” By riding the tide of the deep anti-war feelings that had been evidenced by demonstrations 
like those of the Oct. 15 Moratorium, Lindsay had managed to break up the racist white middle-class 
vote and prove that Vietnam is the number one issue in the country, even on a local level. 

Racism had flared up openly in New York during 
the teachers’ strike of a year ago, at which time a poll 
showed fewer than two out of ten voters thought Lindsay 
was doing even a “fair” job. Just three months before 
the election, Lindsay was soundly defeated in his party’s 
primary election by a reactionary Republican who didn’t 
have a chance of becoming mayor. But the Democratic 
candidate, Procaccino, made his campaign a single issue, 
“Law and Order,” while Lindsay, running on the Liberal 
Party ticket, spoke up against the war. He went from 
14 percent behind Procaccino, to seven percent ahead in 
the election. He carried only two of the five boroughs, 
yet defeated Procaccino by 160,000 votes. 

ANTI-WAR OVERCOMES RACISM 

It was the combined vote of the black and Puerto 
Rican poor, together with large numbers of middle-class 
whites who swung to Lindsay, that elected him. The 
anti-war sentiment of the middle-class had proved more 
important to it than its racism. Even the President 
understood that the election meant the rejection of 
Administration policies. While Nixon congratulated other 
Republicans who won office, he refused to even mention 
Lindsay’s name. 

At the same time, the Lindsay election killed the 
idea that only a Democrat or a Republican can win a 
major election. Minority groups as well as others broke 
with their traditional political ties. Lindsay won his 
highest percentage of votes in black areas, a sharp 
reversal of the 1965 race, when those areas went to 
his Democratic opponent. 

The fusion that elected him may well have changed 
traditional New York politics forever. There are already 
indications that it will force him to be more responsive 
to the people during this term in office. His housing 
commissioner, who presided over the worsening of an 
already terrible housing situation, resigned the day after 
the election, supposedly as a result of a deal made with 
the liberal Reform Democrats who supported Lindsay. 


American Justice: Chicago — 1969 



See “Conspiracy against the 8,” p. 6. 


Largest anti-war protests in history answer Nixon 


There must have been a million 
people marching here today. The 
buses never stopped coming. People 
Were still pouring in at 4 p.m. 
when it was all over. 

The Washington Police Chief said 
his “modest estimate” was 300,000, 
but they told us at the rally that 
the Associated Press and networks 
estimated over a million. It was in 
? the 20s and the wind was bitter, but 
the march line never ended. At the 
rally you couldn’t move. We were 
packed solid. 

Our Michigan delegation was one 
af the biggest of all. At least 
25,000. And though there were a 
lot of students, there were plenty 
of adults, too. There were bus 
loads of Detroit GI’s and Veterans 
Against the War, ADC Welfare 
Mothers, and members of the De- 
troit Federation of Teachers. 

It was one of the most moving 
experiences of my life when Pete 
Seegers sang “Give Peace a Chance” 
and everyone— thousands and thou- 
sands — stood up and gave the peace 
sign and sang it so loud Nixon 
HAD to hear it. 


The best speech of all was Coretta 
King’s. She said this hideous war 
has alientated a whole generation 
of young people — and that this is the 
most moral generation that has 
ever lived. — White Mother, Detroit 
* * * 

Everyone is giving a different 
estimate of the numbers who march- 
ed in San Francisco today. We can’t 
say how many there were, but it 
was certainly the largest ever held 
in the West. 

The numbers alone don’t give a 
full idea of how many it represented. 
The banners are one indication of 
the depth and breadth. The variety 
was enormous. 

There were banners of the 
ILGWU, and the Labor Assembly 
for Peace. Others said “GI’s for 
Peace” and “Reservists for Peace.” 
There were countless campus 
groups, and dozens of small or- 
ganizations carrying banners like: 
“Physicians for Social Responsi- 
bility ”, “Union for Radical Poli- 
tical Economy”, “Third World 
Groups”, Anti-Imperialist Front”, 
and on and on. 


The marchers were mainly young, 
but there were lots of families 
marching together. The route was 
six miles long and the spirit was 
good the whole way, with most 
of the bystanders applauding us. 

— Instructor, San Francisco 
* * * 

Nothing shows the isolation of the 
self-appointed New Left “leaders 
of the revolution” better than their 
stupid adventures in Washington. 
They almost gave Nixon the oppor- 
tunity he wanted to crack every- 
body’s head. 

— Hospital Worker, Detroit 

* * * 

The greatest moment for me came 
when a busload of soldiers rode by 
and every single GI on our side of 
the bus gave us the peace sign 
through the window. 

— U. of M. Student, Ann Arbor 
* * * 

The workers at the Ford Windsor 
plant walked out on Friday and 
shut down the plant in support of 
the peace marchers. They were led 
by a woman worker. 

Reader, Windsor 


No one is under any' illusions about which class 
Lindsay represents. The three million dollars he spent 
on the campaign speaks for itself, as does his own 
record in office, which shows, underneath the glamour 
and purported friendship with non-white groups, a 
failure to meet the city’s desperate needs. What the 
election does show is that Lindsay was smart enough to 
respond to the swelling movement against the war and 
that this is the over-riding issue in every facet of 
American life. 


RACISM’S NEW TURNS 

The other major factor that the elections revealed 
was how deep-seated is the white racism that took some 
new tarns this year. There were some encouraging signs 
in the South earlier in the year when Medgar Evers 
became the first black mayor in Mississippi since Recon- 
struction, and a black mayor was elected in Chapel 
Hill, N.C., where whites are in the majority. Atlanta 
voters rejected both racism and its hand-maiden, anti- 

( Continued on Page 8) 


ON THE INSIDE 

Detractors of Lenin — P. 5 

by Raya Dunaveyskaya 

Anti-war movement won’t 
be stopped — P. 4 

Rock ’n Revolution — P, 6 
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WAY OF THE WORLD 


T- T by Ethel Dunbar 

Don't feel sorry for us 

,1 was at a meeting recently where there were white 
college girls and black working women talking together 
about “Women’s Liberation.” One of the older white 
women said that she understood that the black people 
were saying and feeling, and that James Baldwin was 
right when he said that the worst thing in this country 
is to be born black. But Baldwin didn’t mean it the 
way white people read it. 

A lot of white people want you to think more of them 
because the top of their skin is white. Nobody has to feel 
Sorry for us because we’re black. Black people don’t 
hate themselves because they’re born black. They never 
have. White people just don’t know how black people 
think. 


EVERYTHING GREW 

I was born on a farm in Alabama. None of our 
family had ever been slaves. My father owned his farm, 
and he raised everything you could possibly raise on a 
farm. And white men around there hated my lather’s 
guts, because anything my father planted, he made out 
good on it. 

There were four white families in this area. The rest 
were all enr family. The relatives would come to kelp 
my father. One of the white men wanted my father to 
send then! to help work Ms Mace, but my latter just said 
no, why should he? lust because they were white? the 
white man went around and told all the other white folks 
that my father was a biggity-n — r. 

Another one of the white men had a gin, and he 
wanted to make my lather bring his cotton to him to gin. 
But my father refused again. My grandfather had his 
own gin, but it was old and what he couldn’t gin tor us, 
papa would just take to some other town to gin. 

The white folks hated my father so much they didn’t 
want him to even come to their store. My father didn’t 
eare. He went to some other place to go to the store. 

WHITE THREATS FAILED 
“"'‘'My fatter was the only man around down there who 
planted wheat and could make it grow. Hie four whites 
got together and warned him not to take it to the town 
nearby to have it threshed and made into flour. They 
told him what they would do to him if he carried it over 
there. They wanted him to sell it to them so they could 
make a profit on it themselves. 

- There was another town a little further away, and 
my fatter took it there. Then he told the white men that 
if they wanted some when it was all finished, he’d sen 
them some barrels. And since he was the only one who 
could ever raise the wheat down there, they had to buy 
it from Mm. 

? Oh, how they hated him. They threatened to poison 
bis products. But they never did a thing. Because there 
were too many of us. My father was surrounded by his 
relatives, and they would have had to answer to all of 
them. My great-grandfather had 42 children, and each 
one of them but two had eight. Our family was big 
all right. And we never felt bad because we were born 
Mack. Why should we? 
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No More 'Take It or Leave It 1 

First GE strike in 23 years sets stage for ’70 battles 


For the first time in 23 years, GE workers 
across the nation in 280 General Electric plants 
went out on strike on Oct. 26. Of the 180,000 pro- 
duction workers at GE, about 150,000 are repre- 
sented by 13 separate unions, the largest of 
which are the International Union of Electrical 
Workers and the United Electrical Workers. 

Much of the power of the corporation over the 
workers stems from the fragmentation of the unions. 
Their factional bickering guaranteed victory for the 
national united policy of the giant corporation at the 
expense of the workers, whose wages and working 
conditions are among the worst in American industry 
as a result. 

Ofin strikers fight to 
defend living wages 

New Haven, Conn.— “I’ve been working for 
this company since 1940. I’ve lost over $2,000 in 
this strike that I can never get back, but if we 
don’t fight on there won’t be a union, any more, 
and if we lose, it will hurt every worker in the 
state.” ■ : ■ .v' - . 

Hie worker speaking was on picket duty in front 
of Olin-Mattieson’s New Haven Winchester plant where 
members of IAM Local 609 have been on strik e for 
nearly four months. ( See Oct. NEWS & LETTERS). 
Speaking of Olin’s military contracts, he added: “The 
company has piled up millions in blood money. But let 
me ask you, who needed this war in Vietnam? We can’t 
win and we had no business there in the first Mace. 
We have plenty of troubles here at home. It’s disgusting.” 

COMMUNITY SUPPORT GROWING 

Olin has not budged an inch after well over 100 
days of striking, but local unionists, students, and com-, 
munity residents are beginning to move in support of 
the strike. On Oct. 20 members of several other IAM 
locals showed up for mass picketing and injected new 
militancy into the line. 

Company-paid ($6.25 an hour) New Haven cops 
were on hand to harass the pickets, and there were 
several arrests. The workers were se angry they moved 
on to block another entrance, and plant windows got 
broken along the way. 

The next day a fair-sized group of students showed 
up from Wesleyan U. and New Haven. (Wesleyan stu- 
dents had come out the week before with money they 
had raised on campus for toe strikers and had been 
harassed by the cops, so they came back in force.) 
Again there were arrests. 

STATE THEIR CASE 

The supporters tell “Why we are here:” 

“We are student, teacher, housewife, we are moth- 
ers black and white, and Connecticut community resi- 
dents. We have come here today to support the striking 
Olin workers in their three-month-old struggle for job 
security and a living wage. We join their fight against 
a company that has nakedly insulted the trade union 
movement and the community by its greed and stub- 
bornness. 

“We feel that if Olin is able to trample on its em- 
ployees, defeat the union, and lower wages in this 
crucial struggle, the whole community — black and white, 
worker and student — will suffer. More unemployment, 
lower wages, discrimination, and fewer rights and 
weaker union protection will hurt everyone in Connec- 
ticut. 

“Many of us have marched and rallied in the cause 
of Civil Rights and Peace in the past. Today, we join 
the workers’ struggle at Olin because we realize that 
our ideals — real freedom, equality, and peace — are those 
of the working people of America; they can only be 
won when we have united with them to smash the 
arrogant power . of huge corporations like Olin. These 
corporations exploit their employees while they use 
their huge profits to control the police and politicians 
that rule us, the schools that indoctrinate us, the news- 
papers that misinform us and the military that op- 
presses us.” 

The same week a dinner was held for the strikers 
by the Fair Haven Betterment Association, and other 
groups, like New Haven AIM (American Independent 
Movement), News & Letters and SDS have joined the 
picket-lines and publicized the strike. 

OUTLOOK IS DIM 

Despite this support, the strikers are far from vic- 
tory. Although 3,000 workers are out, picketing has 
been only token as many have had to take other jobs 
or gotten discouraged. Olin’s salaried “white-collar” 
workers enter and leave freely under the guard of com* 
pany-paid cops, and many are new “employees” who are 
actually scabs working on production. The union of- 
ficials seem to have done little to organize militancy, 
hold meetings, or encourage outside support, though 
they have not rejected it. 

As one black worker put it: “We can’t win this 
way. Look at those cops. Look at those cars and trucks 
going in and out. Who knows what’s in them? What’s 
this business of letting salaried employees in? Look 
at G.E. When they strike, no one gets in or out ... ” 

The worker’s bitterness was shared by several 
others standing around, who nodded in agreement. 


RARE UNION UNITY 

This year, however, the unions formed a united 
front against GE and its hated negotiating policy called 
“Boulwarism”, named after past GE President Boulware 
who initiated the practice of making a “take-it or leave* 
it” one time offer and refusing to budge from it. GE’S 
offer now is a 20c an hour increase for one year. They 
demand the right to reopen wage talks for the second 
and third years of a three-year contract. Until this 
year, the workers have been taking it But now, GE 
workers seem determined to break that policy of the 
nation’s fourth largest corporation, which last year 
made huge after-tax profits of nearly $360 million. 

It Is an important strike not only for toe GE work- 
ers, but for toe entire American working class, because 
toe Nixon administration has made perfectly dear that 
it will support GE management in its effort to crush 
the weikers and their unions. And if GE wins this one, 
the more than three million union workers who will 
be involved in contract negotiations next year can look 
for the same corporation tactics to destroy their turfed* 
to well. ' 

But the rank-and-file is saying much, and has much 
more to say, to both Nixon and the corporations, as 
the following report of GE strike picket action clearly 
shows. 

• 

New York, N.Y.— At a G.E. building on 50th 
and Lexington here I met ten pickets — seven 
were women, two of them black. Five had come 
in from Allentown. They said they had been 
told to expect a six to eight-week strike. They 
were all ranif-and-filers. ' 

One felt that since they were told in advance to 
expect six to eight weeks, there might be some “deal” 
already cooked up. They were all happy that UE and 
IBEW and IUE had got together. That was the most 
important thing to them. 

EXCUSE FOR LAYOFF 

One man felt that G. E. wanted the shrike as an 
excuse to lay-off, close down unprofitable US. plants 
and move them to Japan. None of them eared much 
about Nixon backing G. E. In one of the picket’s words: 
“Sometimes you have to lose a little to gain a little.” 

The women eared most about equal pay for equal 
work. G. E. pays by a bonus-quota system. Women 
often get smaller bonuses, which are hard to prove 
because the pay checks are lumped together. 

At Allentown there is a huge plant, with about 
1,000 workers, both UE and IUE. All the pickets at 
that plant were white women. They found it hard to 
believe that I had met G. E. workers from Allentown 
in New York and that this was why I had come to 
their picket line. I think they were suspicious, and 
one woman hinted that if there were AHentowners to 
New York, they must be from sdiiae 5 Negotiating Com- 
mittee. ■ * 1.41 1 1 1 1 

‘OUT ON THEIR EARS’ 

The workers in Pennsylvania seemed to feel out 
of touch with national events, but one woman com- 
mented on the Schenectady situation that if the white 
collar workers in Pennsylvania at her plant fried to 
take over union jobs, they’d be “out on their ears se 
fast ...” I didn’t doubt it. 



(Continued from Page 1) 


worker said he thought that if the white women in this 
country, and especially those in the South, had played a 
more leading role in the Civil Rights movement, there 
would have been much greater gains for every one’s 
freedom. Another agreed and said, “I’ve spent most of 
my life in the South. The Southern white woman is the 
blindest person in this society. They don’t seem to under- 
stand that they are denied their freedom too, and that 
whatever rights they have came when they were united 
with the blacks.” 

We talked about the woman suffrage movement back 
in the 1800’s, when women did not have voting rights, 
and the famous black Abolitionist Frederick Douglass 
was the only man who would agree to chair one of their 
meetings. The Abolitionists understood that the rights of 
the women and the freedom of the slaves were tied 
together. 

It has only been since blacks gained their voting 
rights in the South a few years ago, that white women 
have been given their right to serve on juries down 
there. Everyone strongly believed that if the white 
women in the South joined with the blacks in an all-out 
struggle for their complete freedom, they would be a 
powerful force to win freedom for all. 
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Boyle or Yablonski? Miners lose with either one 


Morgantown, W.Va. — The coal miners in 
America will elect their next president on Dec. 
9, when they will vote for either the current 
president, “Tony” Boyle, or his opponent, Joseph 
Yablonski. 

Both Boyle and Yablonski have been calling each 
.other names, and the rank-and-file miners who know 
both of these men say that each one is telling the truth 
about the other. Yablonski claims that Boyle is a dicta- 
tor, doesn’t care about the miners, has a banker’s 
mentality (a reference to the Washington, D.C. bank 
owned by the United Mine Workers’ union controlled 
by Boyle), and is concerned with just wages as seen 

Strike agabist forced overtime 

New York, N.Y. — Over 33,000 workers from 
Local 1101 CWA (Communication Workers of 
America) went out on strike last week. The main 
issues are higher pay and an elimination of the 
45-hours-a-week forced overtime provision in the 
contract. 

The big chant was “To Hell with Ma Bell” and 
“We’ll take 40, keep the 15”. 

, Many workers are young blacks and whites — Man 
Power trainees and graduates. One young black worker 
said, “The 15 hours overtime is only the sharp edge of 
the knife Ma Bell uses to sweat more and more hours 
from us.” And another added, “They didn’t tell us this 
at the Manpower Center.” 

v ' About 250 workers picketed Bell’s main office in the 
downtown business district of Brooklyn. A call had gone 
« out the night before to students to help. Only two or 
three showedup. We tried to mass in front of the doors 
to close the building but two buses of Tactical Police 
drove up and we were forced behind police barricades. 
We gave the scabs and clerical workers a rough time 
juiyhow. 

Eggs were thrown and several hit cops. They arrested 
flie workers involved for “assault on apolice officer.” 
Later some panel trucks in the Bell parking lot were 
overturned. 

' The ' action is led by shop stewards who seemingly 
are in control- of the Local and run the wildcat in the 
name of the “membership. Most of the workers are young 
and don’t seem to know their union well. The stewards 
'give one '“politico” some trouble for trying to pass out 
leaflets for- the* Nov. 15 peace demonstration in Wash- 
ington. Youth culture and peace talk — especially among 
the younger* workers — was big 

Later, the stewards checked identification cards 'on 
‘flie line for- ‘‘Mstigators.” I don’t know if “instigators” 
meant student activists or company finks. 1 had lio ID 
And don’t belong to Local 1101, but the men vouched 
for me because I had been marching with them for four 
’hours. 


in Boyle’s promise to get miners $50 a day, whereas 
miners also want safe working conditions. 

OPPORTUNIST YABLONSKI 

While these charges are undoubtedly true, what is 
equally true is that Yablonski has been an executive 
committee member of the UMW for many years and 
has supported all of -he policies he now criticizes in 
Boyle. Yablonski, a UMW District 5 official in south- 
western Pennsylvania, is known very well there by 
the rank-and-filers as the one sent in to try to force 
miners back to work when they struck to better their 
conditions. 

He was often booed out — if not thrown out — 
of meeting halls when he went against the men. He 
didn’t talk then like he talks now about the great 
concerns of the rank-and-file miners. The cold fact 
is that the miners were forced to go on strike because 
Yablonski, as their District union leader, did not care 
enough about them and their grievances to fight for 
them. 

Yablonski t {night he able to go into mining areas 
in West Virginia, Kentucky, Illinois, Virginia and Ohio 
where he. is not known by the rank-and-file and convince 
them that he lias always been for them. But even 
this is doubtful, because rank-and-file miners know dis- 
trict officers too well as the ones who are always 
selling, them opt when they have to fight for important 
issues. , i 

BETRAYER BOYLE 

Boyle is certainly right when he calls Yablonski 
an opportunist, but Boyle has betrayed the miners 
so often that he certainly knows he is in danger of 
being defeated by even an opportunist like Yablonski. 

At the last UMW convention, the rank-and-file min- 
ers wanted the UMW leadership to approve a contract 
provision on safety in the mines that the miners could 
enforce. Instead, Boyle threw out what they wanted, 
and instead turned to the federal government for safety 
legislation. Very soon afterward, 7 8 miners were killed 
in the Farmington, W.Va. mine explosion. And Boyle 
had the gal] to insult the miners by saying that coal 
miners had to. expect to be killed if they worked in 
the mines. A federal mine safety bill will be passed, 
but because of those 78 dead miners, and not Boyle. 

Boyle again, last summer, actually opposed the 
West Virginia miners who went on wildcat strike, closed 
every mine in the state, to get black lung legislation 
passed which recognized black lung as an industry 
disease. The rank-and-file determination and unity was 
so strong that they whipped the opposition of Boyle, 
the coal operators and their reactionary political repre- 
sentatives in the state legislature. " . ^ * 

Unfortunately, the nation’s coal miners have a 
choice between Tweedledee and Tweedledum, and the 
rank-and-file can’t win no matter which one of the two 
wins the office, because neither one knows how to 
listen to the rank-and-file. 


aTHELIN 



'30 and Out' 
dominated - 
auto convention 


By John Allison 


The UAW Special Convention convened ip 
Detroit’s Cobo Hall on Saturday, Nov. 8. The 
first order of business was a recommendation 
to raise the strike assistance benefit $10 a month 
across the board (it had been $20 a week fopwr- 
married workers and $30 for workers with a 
family), and to include the American Motors 
workers immediately in the new benefit because 
they are now on strike. The second was to-ap- 
prove a $5 million fund to help striking GE 
workers. Both were passed.- 

When the International Union sent the convention 
call to the local unions, it stated the convention would 
be held for two days. However, we held a one-day' con- 
vention — and only four hours at that: from 10 sCtft, 
to 12, then a two-hour lunch break, and then meeting 
from 2 to 4 p.m., when the convention was adjourft&t. 

REUTHER AVOIDED PICKETS ^ 


Reuther knew that the plans for picketing the cou- 
vention had been set for Sunday morning, and he made 
sure it was all over by that time. 

The TV coverage the next day showed the pickets, 
and there were two main groups: one demanding re- 
tirement after 30 years in the plant under the slogan 
“30 and Out”, and the other a black group of delegated 
from all over the country protesting racist policiest'te 
the union and in the plants. But the Detroit TV report 
gave the false impression that the group of 100 black 
pickets were from DRUM in Detroit, alone. 

But from the time the gavel went down, “30 awl 
Out” was the key to the convention. Old timers wjprp 
saying we have had enough because of the inhuman 
conditions in the auto shops. We fight now for penjjpfjs 
the way we fought, to organize the auto .industry, be- 
cause the automated, asseipjtily lines mean speed-up, 
lost fingers and: mangled hands from repeating presses. 

Blacks are screaming for more and better job's"’1fi 
the face of unemployment, and the rising cost of living 
has the workers in a strait jacket — with the horror 
facing them of being pensioned off without enough 
money to keep up. ,.,<1 


FROM THE AUTii 


•SHOPS 


Ford Rouge 

Detroit; Mich. — We’re having quite a problem in the 
^assembly plant. Since model change we’re having trouble 
getting the union to get adjustments on different jobs. 
When you have a standard you feel is unfair and you 
can’t keep it up and still do quality work, you put in a 
complaint. The contract is supposed to protect the 
worker frohi harassment until he has an established 
standard on his job. But the company completely ignores 
that and you get written up for poor work. 

When you do get a grievance in, by the time it’s 
-processed, it’s time for another model change, and 
you can’t win the grievance because the company will 
say you’ve been doing the job for four or five months. 
These grievances don’t ever go before an umpire. They 
have stacks of grievances piled up by now. 

— Production Worker 

Fleetwood 

Detroit, Mich. — The company has just in- 
creased the line speed at Fleetwood. The new 
speed is 60 an hour, instead of 56 that we used 
to work. They aren’t taking any work off the 
jobs, either. You still do the same work, just 
more of it. This is what we get as the settle- 
ment of all our grievances. 

A couple months ago we took a strike vote because 
there were hundreds of unsettled grievances — taking 
men off jobs and not replacing them, speedup, and 
unfair firings. The union never called the strike. They 
said everything had been settled. 

Well, it isn’t. All the jobs they changed around 
during negotiations have been changed back again. Now 
they have added more speedup. 

On the fourth floor, the retainer job is a good ex- 
ample of this. There used to be six men on this job. 
First the company had broken it down to five, then to 
three. The workers filed a grievance on it, and it was 
negotiated after the strike vote. 


~ / v 

Well, now the union has settled for five men instead 
of the regular crew of six. This is exactly what the 
company wanted in the first place. This is in addition 
to the line being faster. 

Lately many men are quitting at Fleetwood and 
new workers are being hired. They put these new men 
on the roughest jobs. Sometimes they come in and work 
for a day and walk out, it’s so bad. Lately they have 
been having trouble getting anyone to stay for 90 days. 

Now Reuther says he wants more money for a strike 
fund. What I want to know is — If they won’t authorize 
any strikes, why do they need a bigger strike fund? 

— Fleetwood Worker 


TOO LITTLE, TOO LATE ,1 

Some of the skilled tradesmen have even ctftftfe 
around to the position where they want blacks, -but 
it’s too little and too late. You can’t have instant 
skilled workers. Before, when something could havP 
really been done, Walter Reuther didn’t dare touch 
the skilled workers. He could speak out against dis- 
crimination everyplace — in Alabama, Georgia, North 
Carolina — everyplace except where he really had the 
power to do something, and that was in his own union. 

Now there is talk of solving this problem through 
“normal channels.” Only the fact is that there are no 
normal channels for that. No black college graduate 
is going to be knocking at the skilled trades door when 
he can make out better some place else. That leaves 
the hard core for the factory jobs, and they are not 
going to be given the opportunity to knock on that 
skilled trade door. 

In the meantime, the old timers are saying, 
“Enough! Enough! I want out!” And so I’ll end this 
with “30 and Out.” -->5 
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wlitoarjl Repression can't stop anti-war movement 


The mass outpouring in Washington, D.C. on Nov. 15 
was the country’s answer to President Nixon’s Nov. 3 
speech to the nation on his Vietnam war policy. He made 
it clear that he stands with the most right-wing elements 
in the Congress and the Pentagon for a program of con- 
tinued American destruction of the land and people of 
South Vietnam, barely clothed in the completely uncon- 
vincing rhetoric of “Vietnamization” of the war. Con- 
trary to the suggestions of many Congressional doves, no 
cease fire and no massive troop withdrawals were an- 
nounced; only appeals for “patience and support.” The 
Nixon troop withdrawal plan would leave 250,000 men in 
Vietnam on a continuing basis. 

Nixon pointed to the U.S.A. as the new battle ground 
in the war, and to repression as his new strategy. The 
very next day after the speech, Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral Richard Kleindienst opened up on the planned Nov. 
15 Washington demonstrations, calling them “Commu- 
nist-inspired” or actually “Communist-led.” 

The Pentagon issued news bulletins announcing that 
over 30,000 troops would be on alert to stop the “ex- 
pected violence,” in a blatant attempt to frighten pro- 
testors away from Washington. 

While himself maintaining a discreet silence, Nixon 
ordered Vice President Agnew to do his speechmaking 
for him. Agnew responded with this gem: “We can 
afford to separate them (the decadent young) from our 
society — with no more regrets than we should feel over 
discarding rotten apples from a barrel.” In speech after 
speech, Agnew and other Nixon spokesmen have resorted 
to a McCarthyism that is reminiscent of the worst days 
of the fifties. It is not Nixon’s self-created “Great Silent 
Majority” that they are exhorting to action, but the 
right-wing and racist elements who backed Goldwater in 
1964 and Wallace in 1968. 

Just before the Nov. 15 demonstrations were to 
begin, Nixon’s other voice, Agnew, tried to raise a lynch 
spirit against the TV networks for their criticism of 
Nixon, which was far worse than the spectre of McCar- 
thyism, since he was but one Senator without the power 
of the state and the military that Nixon-Agnew wield. 

VIETNAM’S TWO TYRANTS 

Agnew’s comments on the war and its opposition were 
matched only by those of South Vietnam’s fascist Vice 
President Ky, who again “leaked” Nixon’s speech one 


day early, and admitted that Nixon was “talking just to 
placate the American public.” 

How this sawdust Caesar and his partner General 
Thieu can command so much power that the tail actually 
seems to wag the dog is a question many are asking. 
They represent, in Vietnam, nothing but a tiny clique of 
corrupt military officers and merchants who are univers- 
ally hated by their own masses. Even the Catholics, long 
said to be their only supporters, last month demon- 
strated against their inflationary policies. 

Yet Nixon’s administration is so wedded to their 
regime that he assures the failure of his own Paris peace 
talks. 

Thieu and Ky can get away with this fantastic 
arrangement only because they offer what Nixon des- 
perately wants no matter how he tries to deny it — a base 
in Asia. From Thailand’s King Phumiphol to Korea’s 
Chung Hee Park, there is not one Asian puppet that can 
make even a show of stability on his own. All exist 
solely on American backing, opposed by their own 
people. The new “Nixon Doctrine” of do-it-yourself se- 
curity is just so much talk as long as these hand-picked 
rulers command no popular support. 

Four years ago, when President Johnson poured hun- 
dreds of thousands of American troops into Vietnam to 
support his puppets, he hoped to use it as a base against 
China. President Nixon is faced with the results of this 
strategy: not only a bottomless pit of war in Vietnam, 
but a developing revolutionary opposition at home. Yet 
such is the crisis of American capitalism that Nixon 
clings desperately to even such obvious fakers as Thieu 
and Ky. 

French capitalism betrayed a similar irrational policy 
during its war against Algerian independence. For seven 
years, a small group of French colons (landowners in 
Algeria) and neo-fascist generals, bled the economy of 
France dry and watched mass opposition grow at home 
in their attempt to hold on to their colonial privileges. 
Even the “Socialist” premier Guy Mollet danced to this 
tune. 

deGAULLE SAVED FRENCH CAPITALISM 

It took a DeGaulle to see that the very preservation 
of French capitalism depended on an end to the war. 
Even then, these fascist elements nearly succeeded in 
reasserting their policy in the infamous “night of the 
generals” attempted coup in 1961. 


In France ot 1961-62, when die Eviait peace talks 
dragged on and on, mass demonstrations and strikes 
broke out in France itself. Over half a million marched 
through the streets of Paris. In the USA of 1969, millions 
participated in the October and November Moratoriums 
and revolt reached deep into the U.S. army. 

Nixon, however/ is no deGaulle. DeGaulle’s stature 
commanded an esteem among the French people which 
Nixon can never gain of the American people. Yet 
deGaulle’s visions of impossible French grandeur were 
limited by the relatively weak economic power of 
France. In contrast Nixon’s illusions of grandeur can be 
catastrophic for the entire world, because his economic 
base is the most powerful one in the world. Moreover, 
Nixon’s policy is such a relic of the terrible Eisenhower- 
Dulles period of encirclement and foreign bases that he 
considers his foothold in Asia more important than the 
growing crisis at home. This is why he has resorted to 
the mailed fist of repression and the awful stench of Joe 
McCarthyism to quell anti-war sentiment. 

WAR OPPOSITION WON’T BE SCARED 

The challenge has been thrown down to the anti-war 
movement. Already some of the capitalist dissenters— 
Senator Mansfield for one — have retreated before this 
attack; Senator Fulbright has announced another post- 
ponement of his Vietnam hearings. But it is a tribute to 
the political power of the movement that Agnew and 
Kleindeinst have failed to scare off the majority of even 
the bourgeois critics. Senator Eugene McCarthy has 
hinted that the failure of both Democratic and Republi- 
can parties may produce an independent party in 1972. 

Even as Kleindeinst denounced the planned Washing- 
ton March, students at M.I.T. in Boston resumed their 
demonstrations against war research in the face of police 
gas and clubs. G.I.‘s demonstrated against the war at 
Fort Dix in New Jersey and Fort Hood in Texas. 

The period ahead will be a test of the strength and 
depth of the anti-war movement. Never before in Amer- 
ican history has an anti-war movement grown during a 
war as this one has, but never before has one been faced 
with such awesome responsibilities, in the success of the 
struggle against the war to find links to all the freedom 
forces and to a total philosophy of freedom, lies the key 
not only to the self-determination of Vietnam-, but to the 
needed American revolution which could transform the 
entire world. 


Ifwil/l'I’S 


THE ELECTIONS 

The elections revealed the split be- 
tween youth and age in this country. 
It seems obvious the youth are less racist 
and conservative than their elders, and 
are feared by them. 

In Detroit, a mock vote in the public 
schools elected Austin. A poll in Detroit 
showed age to have the most dramatic 
effect on voting: in the youngest age 
group, 21-29 years, the poll showed 72 
percent for Austin, and the percentages 
fell right down the line to 31 per cent in 
the age group over 60. 

The fear of youth’s rebellion can be 
seen in the defeat of amendments 
which would have lowered the voting 
age to 18 in New Jersey and Ohio. 

Observer 

Detroit 

* * * 

Lindsay had two things going for him 
— the Mets and the Peace Parades. 

Janitor 
New York 

* * 

Marchi didn’t get in because even 
white people don’t buy “Law and Order” 
today. That’s the same reason Wallace 
will never get in, either. “Law and 
Order” is all against poor people. You 
never hear Nixon or Wallace or any of 
the “Law and Order” people talking 
about organized crime. That’s rich peo- 
ple’s crime. 

Black Worker 
New York 

* * * 

Some of my intellectual friends don’t 
seem to like Ethel Dunbar’s column. But 
I really dig it. I especially liked the way 


she wrote about the elections in the Nov. 
issue. When she talked about the coun- 
try “heading toward fascism” and in the 
very next sentence said it was the rich 
white man who is trying to destroy the 
poor and “make this like a Communist 
country,” it showed the “working class 
way of knowing” to me. 

Activist 
New York 

* * * 

WOMENS' LIBERATION 

I am active in a Women’s Libera- 
tion group composed mainly of white 
college women. I enjoyed the Women’s 
Liberation page in your last issue very 
much. I thought the article from the 
woman in New York was especially 
good. The two articles by workers were 
really interesting to me because I like 
hearing what workers are saying. 

Reader 

Detroit 

* * * 

The meeting you held in Detroit on 
“Women’s Liberation Speaks in Many 
Voices” was certainly well-named. There 
aren’t too many meetings where you 
have young white college women and 
black (and brown) working women all 
together in the same room, much less 
talking to each other. I hope it isn’t the 
last time you try it. 

I would like to say something about 
the way the college women changed the 
set-up so instead of sitting facing the 
chairman, we were all sitting around 
in a sort of circle. I think they wanted 
it that way so they wouldn’t have to 
ask for the floor when they wanted to 
talk. They just wanted to keep interrupt- 


ing each other. If we have another meet- 
ing, I think we should see that nobody 
speaks a second time until everybody 
who wants to, has a chance to speak 
once, first. 

Black Participant 
Detroit 

* * * 

There is always a debate going on 
about women in the shop. Women say 
that when you hire someone to do house- 
work you pay them. They equate the 
work with money. But when a wife does 
the housework, that’s supposed to be her 
“duty.” This becomes a critical question. 

The question of young children comes 
up. If a woman worker has children 
she has to pay somebody to take care 
of her kids. How do you equate this 
with money? 

Then there is the argument about 
Welfare mothers. It could be possible 
that having children is work. It could be 
possible that feeding them is work. 

The question may be what kind of 
work man — that is, men and women — 
should be doing, and what kind of money 
should be equated with work, or what 
kind of work should be equated with 
money. 

There are thousands of kinds of 
things that have to be done in this life 
that we don’t think of in terms of work, 
or of money. 

Auto Worker ’ 
Detroit 

* * * 

Your Women’s Liberation page was 
certainly different from any I’ve seen 
in other radical papers. It was a power- 
ful point that the Welfare Rights mothers 
are also the voices of women’s libera- 
tion. I would have liked to see an article 
by one of those women on that page. 

White Mother 
Detroit 

(Editor’s Note: See Page 7 this issue.) 

* * * 

REPRESSION IN CANADA 

Somewhere between 60,000 to 80,000 
demonstrators, about half of them stu- 
dents and the other half from all walks 


of life, marched peacefully in front of 
the Quebec provincial legislature on 
Qct. 31 to protest the imminent passage 
Of Bill 63, concerning language rights 
ita the province. Typically, the U.S. 
newspapers failed to report on this 
development. 

It is already difficult for French 
MJanadians to find decent employment, 
and their province is an economically 
unstable area. Bill 63 jeopardizes the 
very existence of French Canada. Ac- 
cording to the bill — misleadingly en- 
titled “Law to Promote the French 
Language” — all parents, in any school 
may choose English as the language of 
instruction for their children. If a few 
parents demand it, any school, even 
French-language ones, must give a 
course in English. 

As “that’s where the money is”, al- 
most all immigrants learn English upon 
arriving in Quebec. This steadily de- 
creases the proportion of French-speak- 
ing Quebeckers, and makes French 
even more “optional” on the job. (Of 
course, it always has tourist value.) 

In a sense, if this linguistic ques- 
tion is not resolved, little progress can 
be made. It is only when the French 
Canadian society as a whole is free 
from the threat of extermination that 
Quebeckers will really be able to “clean 
house” on their own profiteers. 

Student 
' Montreal' 

* * * 

Recently a 20-year old Metis laborer 
in Prince Albert, Saskatchewan, was 
tried by a jury that included not a single 
Indian or Metis. (The Metis are “mixed” 
descendants of early French settlers and 
Indian women.) The entire jury was 
white. 

His lawyer claimed that “This ac- 
cused person is entitled to be tried by 
his peers. At least a few should be from 
the same race, religion,- or creed as the 
accused.” 

Serge Kujawa, Saskatchewan’s chief 
public prosecutor, said the main qual- 
ification for jury duty was that jurors 
arc “reasonable men and women” 
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NEWS Cr LETTERS 


detractors of Lenin 


TWO WORLDS 


, By Raya Dunayevskaya 

Author of Marxism and Freedom 

1970 — the 100th anniversary of Lenin’s birth— is sure 
to see a new facet of the Sino-Soviet conflict as the two 
state-capitalist giants calling themselves Communist vie 
with each other to grasp the revolutionary mantle of 
Lenin in order to cover up the reality of their respec- 
tive exploitative systems. In this they will be aided 
not only by “Western” (private capitalist) ideologists 
who have always maintained that Stalinism flowed “logi- 
cally” from Leninism, but also by some who, like Paul 
Mattick, consider themselves ' Marxists but have made 
a veritable profession of anti-Leninism. 

The saddest aspect of the new outpouring of anti- 
Leninism is that some young revolutionaries show them- 
selves to be not so new in their thought the moment 
they need to move from activity to philosophy. Thus, 
Daniel Cohn-Bendit, the freshest face and most spirited 
voice of the near-revolution in France, May, 1968, has 
found nothing newer to say in his Obsolete Communism, 
than the - fact that he is a “plagiarist . . .of revolution- 
ary theory and practice,” (1) which turns out, in the main 
to be that of Socialisme ou Barbarie (Pierre Chaulieu), 
Paul Cardan, etc. Since these departures from Marxism 
and restatements of The Meaning of Socialism (2) are be- 
ing played up as “the left-wing alternative” to totalitarian 
Communism, -it becomes important to take issue with 
these detractors of Lenin. In this footnote I will limit 
myself to Cardan, but it is only because what he says 
here is representative of all. 

THE ALLEGATION 

“For some strange reason,” writes Cardan, “Marx- 
ists have always seen the achievement of working class 
power solely in terms of the conquest of political power. 
Real power, namely power over production in day-to-day 
life, was always ignored.” This vitiation of Marx’s 
philosophy of liberation is but prelude to the hammer 
and tongs approach to Lenin who. Cardan claims, was 
“relentlessly repeating from 1917 until his death that pro- 
duction should be organized from above along ‘state- 
capitalist lines’.” (Emphasis added.) 

I know of no greater lie, but, for the time being, we 
will let it stand in order to call attention to the founda- 


Footnote on the 

tion for the diatribe. As proof of the slanderous state- 
ment, Cardan quotes from one of Lenin’s speeches, “The 
Immediate Tasks of the Soviet Government” (3) and 
then only those passages which relate to the possibility 
of utilizing the “Taylor system.” 

Never mind that the Taylor system was never intro- 
duced in Lenin’s lifetime. Never mind that the “single” 
will was not a reference to foreman or managers of pro- 
duction. (The point of contention in that first year of 
revolution when the discussion revolved around “single” 
vs. “collective” referred to parallelism in organizations 
since the first national trade union organization arose 
only after the revolution, just when factory committees 
and Soviets likewise laid sole claim to running produc- 
tion.) Never mind the objective situation, the back- 
wardness of the economy, four years of imperialist war, 
civil war and countless counter-revolutionary attacks 
which were still going on as the new workers’ state was 
struggling for its very existence. That speech was made 
when the state was but four months old. The references 
to “single will” and “iron discipline” are sufficient 
basis for Cardan to conclude: “We believe these con- 
ceptions, this subjective factor, played an enormous role 
in the degeneration of the Russian Revolution ... we 
can see today the relationship between the views he held 
and the later reality of Stalinism.” 

Cardan is standing everything on its head. No “sub- 
jective” factor could ever have produced an objective 
situation — the new stage of capitalism. State-capitalism 
first arose during the world Depression, on the one 
hand, and, on the other hand, assumed its most mature 
form in Russia during the Five Year Plans and Stalin’s 
most notorious Moscow Frame-up Trials. (4) 

Were we to acquiese to anything so idiotic that a 
single article could sum up a period covering the great- 
est proletarian revolution in history, would it not be in- 
cumbent upon the analyst at least to consider that article 
in its entirety? That speech consisted of more, a great 
deal more than the passages single out for quotation. 

LENIN’S OWN VOICE 

The speech set forth the principal task of the prole- 
tariat to be “the positive or creative work of setting 
up an extremely intricate and subtle system of new or- 
ganizational relationships extending tb the planned pro- 


duction and distribution of the goods required for the 
existence of tens of millions of people. Such a revolu- 
tion can be carried out only if the majority of the popu- 
lation, and primarily the majority of the toilers, display 
independent historical creative spirit ... By creating 
a new Soviet type of state, which gives the opportunity 
to all the toilers and the masses of the oppressed to 
take an active part in the independent building of a new 
society, we solved only a small part of this difficult 
problem.” (5) 

Far from the Taylor system (which Lenin most cer- 
tainly did not understand) being the ruling conception, 
proletarian democracy was the guiding line which per- 
meated Lenin’s speech. This is what the Soviets meant 
to Lenin. This is why he put the whole stress on the 
fact that the soviet form of organization is justified 
because “for the first time a start is thus made in 
teaching the whole of the population in the art of ad- 
ministration, and in their beginning to administer." 
And he warns against “a petty -bourgeois tendency to 
transform the members of the soviets in to ‘m embers of 
parliament,’ or into bureaucrats. This must be com- 
batted by drawing all the members of the soviets into 
the practical work of administration . . . Our aim is to 
draw the whole of the poor into the practical work of 
administration . . . our aim is to insure that every toiler 
. . . shall perform state duties.” (6) 

BEFORE AND AFTER REVOLUTION 

The four-months old workers’ state was in “a period 
of waiting for new outbreaks of the revolution, which 
is maturing in the West at a painfully slow pace.” And 
Lenin was holding fast to the new universal, that he had 
elaborated on the eve of revolution in State and Revolu- 
tion, that unless the bourgeois state was so thoroughly 
smashed that production was run by the whole popula- 
tion “TO A MAN”; and the state without bureaucracy, 
without a standing army, without police, was adminis- 
tered by the whole population “TO A MAN,” there would 
be no socialist society. Three months after gaining 
power, Lenin repeated: (7) 

“We wanted the workers themselves to draw up, 
from below, the new principles of economic conditions." 

Indeed Lenin was willing to let a single distinction 

(Continued on Page 7) 
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WHAT IS NEWS & LETTERS? A unique combination 
of workers and intellectuals. 

ORGANIZATION — We are an organization of Maxist Humanists— blacks and 
whites who are seeking to change our conditions of life in the shops, the 
schools, the society as a whole. To do this we feel that all of us — workers in 
the factories, students in the universities and high schools — must come to- 
gether and talk about how we can end speed up and racism in the plants, 
miseducation in the school; how we can build different human relations, by 
abolishing the division between mental and manual labor. 

PAPER — This is the only paper of its kind, anywhere, edited by a black 
worker, Charles Denby, who works in an auto plant. The only paper written 
by working people, youth and black people fighting for freedom, in the U.S.A. 
and in other countries. 

The only paper that features a regular column, “Two Worlds,” by 
Raya Dunayevskaya, chairman of the National Editorial Board, and author 
of Marxism and Freedom. 

We invite you to write for the paper, and to join our organization. 


(white?) and that the selection of cit- 
izens for duty be done “fairly”. He said 
that pin-suing the strict equality argu- 
ment to its extreme could mean that 
- a “hunchback accused of a crime be 
tried by a jury of hunchbacks.” 

Sheriff Deakes, who worked with a 
district court judge to select city resi- 
dents for potential jury duty, said that 
choosing was done “without any thought 
- as to race, creed or religion whatso- 
ever.” 

This is one example of what Can- 
adians mean when they deny the ex- 
istence of local racial discrimination 
and blame black agitation in Nova 
Scotia or Indian “Red Power” move- 
ments in the West on the Black 
Panthers. 

Substitute the word “b 1 a c k” for 
“Metis” and you find a typical example 
of American “blind-justice”, Canadian- 
style. The trial of Frederick Moses Mc- 
Callum, who had the misfortune to be 
born Metis in Canada, is typical here. 

Reader 
Winnipeg, Canada 
* * * 

ANTI-WAR PROTESTS 

Nowhere in the world are the people 
fighting harder against the war plans 
of those in power than in America. Re- 
sistance of every possible kind has been 
embarked upon by a large and growing 
number of people. The British workers 
have a glorious record of struggle, but 
never in: our history did we fight against 
war with the same consistency as that 
shown by many thousands of Americans 
demanding an end to, the Vietnam war. 

Yet, so deep-rooted is anti-American 
feeling in •Britain that little is said about 
the militancy of the ordinary people of 
America. Much of this hostility to every- 
thing American is due to the belief that 
the weapons of war possessed by Russia 
are really designed to maintain peace. 

Opposition to war, from the Marxist 
standpoint, is tied up with the principle 
of international solidarity. The struggle 
against war extends far beyond the 


Vietnam war. Here in Britain, we should 
be fighting against our involvement in 
NATO. We should be opposing the 
supply of arms to the Middle East and 
to Nigeria. 

The American people are well in 
front of us. The Russian people, for 
obvious reasons, are not yet able to 
demonstrate against their Government’s 
war plans, but that will come in time. 
The fight against war must be world- 
wide, and not directed against any single 
country. 

Marxist-Humanist 

Scotland 

♦ * * 

To me the Moratorium did not reveal 
revolutionary consciousness, but just the 
first step of getting away from “my 
country, right or wrong”. The question 
is what are the possibilities of the con- 
tinuing development of the movement. 
The black people’s attitude seemed to be 
that it was Whitey’s thing. Their point 
of view is that war is just one more ex- 
ample of how the system operates. 

Activist 
New York 

sfc * * 

Peter Mallory’s analysis of the Viet- 
nam moratorium was excellent. It was 
the only one I saw anywhere which 
dealt with the forces of revolution 
both as theory and as fact. 

Reader 
San Francisco 

* * * 

Please send me a bundle of 50 copies 
of your November issue and 50 sub 
blanks. Keep up the excellent work. 
Venceremos! 

Student Activist 
Texas 

* * * 

REUTHER IN CONN. 

The strike of Colt Arms workers in 
nearby Hartford, Conn., reported in last 
month’s News & Letters, ended after a 
week when Walter Reuther of the UAW 
International refused to sanction the lo- 
cal’s strike vote. 

The walkout had begun as a wildcat 


over company violations of the contract 
in one plant, spread to all five, and was 
immediately voted as a strike by a 
majority of UAW Local 376 when strik- 
ers were threated with firing. 

After Reuther forced the local to cap- 
ituate to management, three strikers 
were fired for no other cause than that 
they had been arrested by the local po- 
lice in a picket-line scuffle. Once again 
we see Reuther, the International, the 
cops and management together on their 
side of the class line. 

Observer 

Conn. 

* * * 

ANTIPHONAL MISERERES 

In answer to an Antiphonal Misery in 
your November issue: 

Mourn in misery 
For the majesty of poetry 
In today's world 
A world of automation 
Bigotry and War 
To name but three 
Of the more pressing 
Problems facing those who 
Want to change the world- 
Want to change the 
Abuse and Misuse of 
People by governments 
People by people 
Nature by both- 

The men in the factories need change 
But so do the women 


But so do the students 

But so do the children- 

Men are being killed by machines- 

Of War, Of Production 

Children, Students 

Both being channeled by the 

Government 

To become a cog in a Machine 
Women are oppressed 
By governments 
By People 

By society and tradition 
And all must change — 

And changes will come about 

Not through endless lines 

Of Poetic Gibberish 

But through hard work 

And simple terms of Communication 

Complex terms may reach a few 

A few of the intelligentsia — 

Is not enough — 

Mourn for the words that say only 
Help— 

And point to no solution 

Wilson Buckholtz 
Detroit 

* * * 

Congratulations are due to any 
workers’ paper that allows space for 
poetry that is not narrowly politically 
and linguistically limited to monosyl- 
lables. I do hope you will have more 
of such visionary poems as Morgan i 
Gibson’s “Machinery’s Antiphonal 
Misereres.” 

Journalist 

Canada « 
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Two More Views on American Justice, 1969 




“Let’s get finished with the fair trial bit so 
we can get on with the justice part.” 


I, - . - ! * ° J. 

Chicago trial: conspiracy against the eight 


Los Angeles, Cal. — The conspiracy against 
the eight has put away its first victim without 
waiting for “the American system of justice,” 
the jury, to reach a decision. Bobby Seale, Black 
Panther leader, after spending three days in 
court shackled with leg - irons and handcuffs, 
gagged with muslin and tape, was charged, tried 
and convicted — all by Judge Julius Hoffman — 
of 16 counts of criminal contempt and sentenced 
to a total of four years in prison. 

Seale’s crime? Trying to defend himself. Seale had 
demanded the right to be his own attorney since the 
lawyer he wished to represent him was ill. The demand 
came after presiding Judge Hoffman had refused to 
postpone the trial to allow Seale’s attorney to partici- 
pate. As the trial proceeded he tried to cross examine 
police agents who had given testimony against him. 
But each time he tried, the judge ordered him to sit 
down and- shut up. This he refused to do. 

SEALE SENTENCED 

Seale called Hoffman a racist and a fascist pig for 
denying him these rights. The judge retaliated by or- 
dering the medieval practice of gag and shackles. For 
three days this barbarism continued. The disgust at 
such a procedure was so great that it was ended. 

The next time Seale rose to defend himself the 
judge declared a mistrial for Seale, spent more than 
an hour reading his fabricated criminal contempt 
charges, calling Seale’s attempt to provide for his own 
defense an attack on the American judiciary system, 
and sentenced him 16 times over to three months sen- 
tences— four years in all. 

The judiciary system is most certainly under at- 
tack. But the attack on its already false appearance of 
impartiality begins with the actions of Judge Hoffman 
and stretches from Attorney General of the U.S. Mitchell 
and his boss to Chicago Mayor Daley and the numerous 
undercover cops who acted as provocateurs during the 
Democratic Convention. 

Taking a vulgar conglomeration of edited film strips 
from TV cameras, wiretap of phone conversations, the 
work of police undercover agents whose job was not 
to find out what was occurring but instead to provoke 
incidents, and a judge who does the prosecutor’s work 

Student vs. Administration 

Los Angeles, Calif. — Recently at University 
High School a black student was harassed by 
the school administration. The student went 
through one of the change lines and found that 
he was given too little money back. 

When he protested to the finance office he was 
ignored. He then went to the vice principal. But the 
first thing the vice principal demanded was to see 
the student’s identification. Next, he found that the 
student was going to University High from out of the 
district by permit. He informed the student that it was 
very easy to get rid of students who were on permit, 
and that he should stay out of the change line for a 
month. 

A leaflet was put out in support of this student, 
calling the action racist. Some students asked how this 
incident was racist since they themselves had been 
short changed in the change lines. 

The explanation was that the vice principal would 
not have done the same thing to a white student.This 
combined with the fact that black people are only one 
.percent of the student body, makes it very easy to 
harass black students when they complain or protest 
anything. 

This incident may seem small, but this type of treat- 
ment of black students, and in fact all students, by 
administrators is occurring all too often. 

— H.S. Student, LA 


for him, the government is seeking to put the eight 
behind bars for ten years. 

The eight are not just any eight. They range from 
pacifist and yippie to black revolutionary and have been 
activists in the twin movements which are at present 
challenging the “American way of life” — the black 
movement and the anti-Vietnam war movement. 

The attack against the eight is an attack against 
these movements. It is the government’s hope to stem 
the growth of the anti-war movement not by ending the 
war, but by jailing the activists. 

Trials of Dr. Spock and others was one step, the 
Conspiracy trial is another. The inclusion of Black 
Panther Bobby Seale as one of the defendants is another 
step towards the attempted decimation of the Black 
Panther Party, One of the forces in the black liberation 
movement. With Seale in prison the majority of the 
Panther leadership is either in jail or in exile. 
SYSTEM ON TRIAL 

• ;i, Those on trial have decided. -that they- will not.play 
according to the government’s rules. Seale’s actions 
in trying to defend himself are Witnessed far beyond 
the confines of the courtroom and will not be lost by 
criminal contempt jailings. The anti-war activists, though 
they have to be in the courtroom every day, are at the 
same time engaged in building the anti-war actions of 
the coming months. The trial itself may well help to 
build those actions. 

It is not the eight, nor the anti-war movement, nor 
the black liberation movement which are on trial. It is 
rather the system which has been trying to gag and 
shackle the freedom struggle in this country. 


Review of 'Easy Rider' 

“Easy Rider” is a heavy movie. It should be 
seen by everyone. A product of our turbulent 
times, it is the story of two young men, whom 
many youngsters can identify with, who embark 
upon a carefree journey that ends in their death. 

Wyatt (Peter Fonda) and Billy (Dennis Hopper) 
are off-spring or victims (if you like) of our so-celled 
free, affluent society. They make a fast easy buck — an 
essential prerequisite for achieving the American dream 
— by buying cocaine in Mexico and selling It to a dealer 
in L.A. They then take off on two gleaming motorcycles 
travelling through the southwest to reach New Orleans 
for the Mardi Gras. 

LIFE STYLE 

Shortly thereafter their lives are ended abruptly, 
wastefully, by men governed by an ignorant mentality 
who are intolerant to the lifestyle chosen by others and 
who fear what this lifestyle represents — a kind of free- 
dom that they secretly long for but cannot possess be- 
cause the American way of life condemns and denies 
them such freedom. 

“Easy Rider” may not be a revolutionary film if 
one would like to see it made so that it inspires people 
to pick up the guns and go make revolution. But “Easy 
Rider” is a film that can speak to masses of people in 
this country — especially young people. It doesn’t make 
you want to emulate Wyatt and Bill, but you identify 
strongly and realize the meaningless and emptiness that 
permeated their lives, our lives, the lives of millions of 
people who toil daily for others, in our society. 

Wyatt and Billy at least momentarily “liberated” 
themselves from the bonds that keep us in place through- 
out our lives. Were they successful? Did they find what 
they were -seeking? What they thought they wanted? 
WE BLEW IT 

Wyatt himself gives us the answer towards the end 
of the movie when he turns to Billy and says, “We blew 
it Billy, we blew it.” However, people can and do identify 
with the movie, and if they do, they unconsciously agree 
that there is something wrong with our society and re- 
volutionary change is needed if we are to survive with- 
out plunging into chaos and ceaseless violence. 
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DOING AND THINKING 


Rock 'n Revolution 

by David Payne , 

Back in the late 1950’s, when mpst leftist 
groups were bemoaning the “silent generation,’ 
and accusing Elvis Presley and Buddy Holly oi 
being puppets of capitalism’s plot to destroy the 
minds of America’s teenagers, News and Letters 
pointed out revolutionary potential among the 
youth and used rock ’n roll concerts as examples 
of constructive energy. This alone would seem 
to justify rock ’n roll raps in this paper. 

Another reason would be to counterbalance the 
somewhat incredible cultural coverage given the left 
by PL and the Guardian whose slightly hpdated sup- 
port for socialist realism seems to be tbtaily without 
artistic or political merit. Also, rock or life primary 
cultural expression of the youth culture, has -a place in 
the revolution,' a place that has so far been treated 
patronizingly or uncritically. Finally, rock ’m roll is 
fun, good for you and cleans your ears out. 

ROCK ’N ROLL DUALITY ‘* v 

Since its raunchy beginnings in the *Ejds out of 
pure black funk, electrified blues and the 'music of 
poor white Southern referred to as “coumry,” rock ’n 
roll has been burdened with a frightening djiality. It 
has expressed the frustrations and aspirations of the 
youth of monster America. It has also always been 
controlled by the corporate masters of mass media 
and been responsible, as Frank Zappa puts it, for 
“diverting anxious energy into . . . fantasty.” ’ 

After the renaissance in pop music created in the 
middle sixties by the Beatles and their cohorts,' the. con- 
tradiction in rock became even more apparent. More 
kids may have been turned on to idejus of political 
change and personal liberation by people like Dylari, 
Country Joe, and the Stones than by any radical political 
theorists. '■ ' \ ’■'«***& ' 

RECORD COMPANIES CONTROL 

Rock has been intimately associated with the move 
toward peace, sexual freedom, and the us{;, of drugs— 
with a whole new life style. Still, the profiteers' and 
media men are with us. The music we IreVr, even; on 
“underground” radio stations, is still what the record 
companies program us with. , ■ ~ 

These same corporations try to lull its into believing 
that the revolution is in our beads, that “dof your own 
thing” is the answer, that the stoned passhlityof Wood- 
stock should supersede the political fury of Wmrner ’68 
in Chicago. ’ * 

The members of the rock groups themselves are* 
usually not very consistent in their polftlcal outlook 
either. Most live lives as superstars, so isolated froih 
the people 'and their struggle, that they see no con- 
tradiction between munching on grapes and later going 
on stage to sing about revolution, as Jefferson Airplane 
did at Woodstock. Elitism and cynical manipulation of 
the public seems to be the life style of most rock bands 
and singers and certainly the much publicized “groupies” 
are hard to reconcile with the left’s idea of women’s 
liberation. 

THE MOTHERS 

Certain bands, among them the Mothers and the 
MC5, have made attempts to resolve this contradiction. 
While Frank Zappa, head Mother, has had a bad time 
accepting the sincerity of the political left, his scaldingly 
funny remarks about the American dream mark him 
as a cultural guerrilla. 

Zappa once said that he would “pass out Molotov 
cocktails id the theatre lobby if it would help.” Since 
he thinks it wouldn’t, what he tries to do is -infiltrate 
the machine and make it work for him. His music 
doesn’t lull, it tries to make you think. 

The trouble with Zappa is that once he denies the 
individualistic drug-centered life style, he then turns 
around to denounce the left and Marxism, the only 
viable alternative to it. This leaves him in a cul-de-sac, 
unable to communicate with his audience. 

THE MC5 

The MC5 are unintellectual and more involved with 
the political revolution. They are not fantastic musicians; 
their great strength is rather the level t© which they 
are together with themselves and their, audiences, 
especially in Detroit and Ann Arbor. The Five are an 
expression of street culture carried to the point of 
political and cultural armed struggle. 

Coming from workingclass backgrounds, the raw 
power of their sound represents a sort of vicious energy 
which many more sophisticated groups can’t tap. 
Recently, they have dropped their connections with the 
White Panthers and the Michigan freak left community— 
it remains to be seen what will happen now. 

The middle class white kids who buy most records 
are not really programmed for this sort of thing. 
The record companies prefer for them to dig sexy lead 
singers and apolitical fantasy. Perhaps this is the reason 
Zappa has disbanded the Mothers and that the MC5 
want a new image as just a rock band. 

However these artists have been guides into the 
path rock must take if it is to help. In the words of 
Chuck Berry, “Deliver us from the days of old.” 

1 AMERICAN YOUTH REVOLT: L 

cj 1960-1969 f 

l by Eugene Walker Jj 

i Order from: News & Letters, 415 Brainard Y 
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Gl coflee house harassed 

Brandenburg, Ky. — Nine young people have 
been jailed here because of their involvement 
with a controversial GI coffee house near Fort 
Knox, Ky. 

Five of them were arrested Oct. 30 for maintaining 
a “common public nuisance” and “failure to comply 
with sanitary regulations.” Their bond was set at $1,000 
for the nuisance charge, and $500 for the sanitary vio- 
lation. 

The next day four others were cited for contempt, 
because they refused to answer questions about the cof- 
fee house put to them by the Meade County Grand Jury. 
Circuit Court Judge Murray Beard ordered them kept in 
jail until they purge themselves of contempt by answer- 
ing the questions. 

A series of court actions have harassed the organiz- 
ers of the (joffee house ever since they opened it in 
September. It has also been firebombed twice, and there 
have been other threats of violence. 

The coffee house is sponsored by (he same group 
of people who publish FTA at Fort Knox — one of the 
first two underground GI newspapers, (tee of their 
rocentaetioBS was to call for a nationwide sick call for 
fils, to coincide with the Nov. 13 Moratorium actions. 
Both GIs from the base and civilian supporters from 
Louisville are involved hi Hie coffee house. 

A statement written by an anonymous GI and issued 
through FTA, says GIs raised the money for the coffee- 
house, “found a place, and fixed it up. Some erf them 
traveled around the country to recruit civilian staff.” 

The coffeehouse, tile statement said, is designed to 
provide a place where GIs can gather and talk freely — 
something they say they can’t do on the base. 


TWO WORLDS 


(Continued from Page 5) 

sum up the difference between the Second International 
that had betrayed the workers and the new. Hurd Inter- 
national. That single distinction was that genuine 
Marxists “reduce everything to the conditions of labor.”(8) 
Lenin was concerned about how "shy” the workers 
still were. They had not “yet become accustomed to 
the idea that they are the ruling class now.” He lashed 
out at “lackadasicalness, slovenliness, untidiness, nerv- 
ous haste,” of tiie “educated” which was due, he said, 
“to the abnormal separation of mental from manual 
labor.” He urged upon these intellectuals to begin 
listening to these shy workers: "every attempt to adhere 
j fa stereotyped forms and to impose uniformity from 
I above gave a great example of how to combine initia- 
tive, independence, freedom of action, and vigour from 
below with voluntary centralism free from stereotyped 
forms . . . there is a great deal of talent among the 
people— it is merely suppressed. JK must be given an 
opportunity to express itself. It, and it alone, with the 
support of the masses can save Russia and can save 
toe cause of socialism.” (9) 

New was he talking only against “petty -bourgeois in- 
tellectuals.” He was talking about Bolsheviks, his co- 
leaders now that they had state power; his appeal was 
to the initiative of the masses from below. The famous 
trade union debate of 1920-21 discloses how desperately 
he worked toward this one truth, how he differed even 
on the question of designating Russia as a workers’ 
state. His contention was that a precise description 
would show instead that the designation of “workers’ 
State” was an “abstraction” while the reality was that, 
it was a workers and peasants’ state “with bureaucratic 
distortions.” ■ * In arguing against Trotsky’s administra- 
tive mentality, Lenin insisted that the only assurance 
there is for the workers protecting that state is through 
giving them the freedom to protect themselves from the 
state: 

“The entirely organized proletariat must protect 
itself and must utilize the workers’ organizations for 
the purpose of protecting the workers from their own 
state.” (10) 

This was not just a visionary concept of a Marxist 
who has no state power. This was the demand of a Bol- 
shevik who had state-power, a demand that his co-lead- 
ers, his Party, recognize that the workers’ state can 
justify its existence only when the workers maintain 
their own non-state organizations to protect them from 
their own state. There is a veritable conspiracy between 
the Communists and the detractors of Lenin to portray 
Lenin’s concept of the Party as if Lenin had never 
changed his position from 1903 to his death. Since space 
does not allow me here to deal with the question of 
"vanguardism”, which I totally oppose, I must refer 
readers to Marxism and Freedom, Chapter XI, “Forms 
of Organization: the Relationship of the Spontaneous 
Self-Organization of the Proletariat to the ‘Vanguard 
Party’ 


(1) Obsolete Communism, The Left-Wing Alternative by 
Cohn-Bendit, p. 18 (McGraw-Hill, N.Y.) 

(2) Solidarity Pamphlet No. 6 (London) 

(3) Selected Works, Vol. VII, pp. 332, 342, 345 

(4) For a full analysis of state-capitalism, see MARX- 
ISM AND FREEDOM, Chapter 13, “Russian State- 
Capitalism vs. Workers’ Revolt.” 

Lenin was warning of the possible return to capital- 
ism throughout the last two years of his life. Espe- 
cially important on state-capitalism is his speech to 
the 11th Congress of the Party, Selected Works, Vol. 
IX, 322-371. 

(5) Vol. VII, pp. 315-316. (6) Ibid, p. 345-347. (7) Ibid, 
p. 227. 

(8) Vol. IX, p. 440. (9) Ibid, pp. 419, 420, 422. 

(10) ibid. p. 9. 
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'If you're on ADC, everyday is an emergency 


Detroit, Mich. — Several hundred ADC mothers 
here have kept their children out of school since 
September because they don’t have the proper 
clothes to wear. They are asking for a school 
allowance of $75 per child. They have been given 
$11 per child. 

They have staged sits-ins and demonstrations in 
their attempts to have the allotment increased, and have 
been supported by religious, labor and civil rights groups. 
But Gov. Milliken has insisted that, although he sym- 
pathizes with their situation, the state is unable to help 
them. 

One of the mothers who has 12 children and has 
been threatened with a 90-day jail sentence and/or a 
$50 fine if her children do not return to school at once, 
tells her story below: 

* * * 

When you’re on ADC, every day is an emergency 
situation. 

There’s a pressure on us all the time. They tell us 
we have to send one children to school. But when we 
send them, they send them back home. One of my 
daughters has been keeping up with her lessons from 
the girl next door. She’s in seventh grade. Their class 
was supposed to have a test and she knew she could 
pass it. 

‘THE BEST SHE HAD* 

She put on some long wool pants and a heavy Mouse 
and went to school to take the test. In an hour she was 
back borne. When I called the school they told me I 
could send herwben she Was property dressed. I had 
sent her in the best site had. 

All this is having a tremendous effect on my chil- 
dren. They feel they are going to get behind and they 
worry what they «ffl say when they ever do get back 
to school. My 15 and Id year olds say they would rattier 
get married then go hack to school now. My 15-year-old 
went to jatton her own during one of our demonstrations. 
I’ve had six of my ehtidren go to jail with me. They 
know what we’re fitting for, but they don’t feel that 
they belong to their own group at school any more. 

Gov. Milliken knows that any money that is allocated 
from the state level will be matched from Washington, 
but the politicians complain that the state would be taking 


too much responsibility. The truth is that it is the re- 
sponsibility of the whole society. The ones who are 
really getting hurt are the children. They’re being 
passed around like hot potatoes from the state to the 
county and back again. 

It doesn’t make sense. If a mother abandons her 
child and the ehild is placed in a foster home, the foster 
mother gets $300 a year for clothing allowance. But if 
a mother wants to raise her children herself, she is 
expected to do it on $11 a year. 

Gov. Milliken said that the $11 we got for clothes 
this fall will be followed by another $11 in spring IF 
the welfare roles stay the same. But things are getting 
worse every day. Hie welfare rolls will get bigger and 
bigger, not smaller. They make it impossible for us 
to get off welfare. 

GETS HATE MAIL 

Even since the first time I spoke out at a demon- 
stration and one of the reporters printed our addresses 
in the papers, I have been getting all kinds of hat* 
mail. I’ve been called unprintable names. One person 
asked where was Eichmann now that they needed him. 
Another said I should be shot- and my children should 
be gassed. Another said all the ADC mothers must b« 
healthy because they looked like “fat pigs." 

They must not know that the main thing about an 
ADC diet is that yon have to live on starches and bread. 
ADC mothers healthy? One year the Welfare Righto 
Organisation did a survey to see bow many mothers 
could sell a pint of Mood. Out of 29 mothers, one passed 
the medical exam. 

Welfare is supposed In be a temporary thing. But 
I see my children falling into the same category I am 
in. I’m not worried about myself. I’m worried about the 
youngsters who will have to take over tomorrow. I know 
they have to get an education to get out of the rut W* 
are in, but I sometimes worry ibat if I scuffle and get 
them an education in this society the way it is now, they 
might grow up and forget to be human beings. 


For more information on the Detroit Metropolitan 
Welfare Rights Organization write or call: DWRO 
2631 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 48291. Phone: 
(313) 964-5369. Your help will be welcomed. ‘ 


Strikes continue as Italian crisis deepens 


Milan, Italy — The foreign press undoubtedly 
sees the situation in Italy as being similar to that 
of France, May, 1968. This is an error although 
there are similarities. In France the workers, 
students and, in fact, almost the entire society, 
were fighting against the authoritarian deGaul- 
Iist regime that did not manage to resolve the 
economic and social problems of the country. In 
Italy the workers and peasants, as well as many 
other elements of the society, are fighting against a 
government that has not functioned at all for at least 
six months — if not for a year — and thus has not been 
capable of making the minimum social and economic 
reforms that are absolutely necessary for an industrial 
society to go ahead. 

After the elections, about a year ago, the government 
never had real majority support. A part of the Christian 
Democratic Party would like the CP (Communist Party) 
to either support or enter the government. This is be- 
cause they hope that the CP will keep the workers under 
control. 

WILDCAT IS NOW ITALIAN TOO 

The metalurgical and chemical workers have been 
striking continuously since the end of the vacations in 
August, and they are angry. I have only to look out of 
my window to see the metalurgical workers of the CGE 
(the Italian branch of General Electric) to understand 
this. The English word “wildcat” has become a part of 
the Italian vocabulary. In fact, the workers go out on 
strike and the union leaders come running after them 
hoping to keep the situation under control. 

One day the chemical workers went on strike, with 
who knows how many others. The newspapers calculated 
that around 100,000 marched to the Piazza del Duomo, 
and I believe it since I was there. All traffic was held up 
— street cars and buses included. Then, the unions called 
for a general strike a few days later and only about 
50,000 workers showed up. 

The strikes are endless. For two days in the last 
week of October, Milan was almost completely without 
water. One does not know if one can make an appoint- 
ment on the other side of town either because the bus 
and taxi drivers might be on strike or because one might 
encounter strikers marching through the streets. 

However, the workers are not limiting themselves 
to marches. At Torino some 150 workers entered in one 
of the Fiat automobile factories and destroyed a part 
of the equipment of the assembly line. The unions are 
desperately trying to keep the situation under control. 

The CISL (the Catholic union) is reccomending the 
occupation of the factories — something that the CGIL 
(the Communist-Socialist union) does not accept. This is 
simply competition among the unions to get workers’ 
support. 

The CP is doing all it can to take advantage of the 
situation. They are trying to show that most of the work- 
ers are with them, that they are for law and order, so 
that if the government would make some social reforms 
and perhaps let them into the government. 


In addition, the number of workers denounced by 
management, above all by the Flat automobile factory, 
and then arrested, I have not managed to coant. How- 
ever, if the same thing happens to them as to (be con- 
struction workers a lew years ago, they wiO end up In 
jail for at least 18 months, have desperate famiKes and 
very little possMlity of finding work after (bey get oat. 

WHITE COLLAR STRIKES 

Every political party, along with the unions that sup- 
port them, is trying to take advantage of this situation. 
However, almost none of these groups — even most of 
the so-called “New Left” — - seems to be aware of the 
changes that are taking place. For example, tile “white 
collar workers” are beginning to go out on strike. Some- 
times it is due to the fact that the workers enter the 
office and say: “Either you come out with us, or else.” 

On the other hand, one finds cases in which these 
white collar workers, who do not work near the factory 
and have never belonged to a union, organize themselves 
and walk out for an hour or so. In fact, there was an 
enormous strike in front of the IBM and there were prob- 
ably more white collar workers than mannal workers. 

Also the students seem to have a closer contact with 
the workers, especially at Torino. At Milan a meeting 
of half a day was held in which workers and students 
met; there were more workers than students and the 
workers were the principal speakers. 

The situation and the forms of struggle are different 
in each city. One must not forget that the entire struggle 
began in the South where agricultural workers even sat 
on the train tracks, stopping trains for hours to show 
their protest. 

By now, the strikes of the agricultural workers in 
the middle zones of Italy (Reggio-Emilia) are perhaps 
more militant than those at Milan. At the same time, 
the strikes at Torino and Genova have shown a working 
class militancy that goes far beyond the usual strike. 

I find it impossible to make predictions. One can 
only say that the class struggle is going ahead. 

— M.C. 
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gs A nation-wide anti-war 
g boycott this holiday season 

1 has been launched to protest 
the commercial exploitation 
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S toward men” while war is 
K being made overseas, 
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WORLD IN REVOLUTION 


By Eugene Walker 


Labor in the West 


Italy: workers on a general strike 


“We construction workers build these new apart- 
ments but we never make enough money ourselves 
to live in what you might call a decent place.” The 
Italian striker who spoke of these conditions in his 
industry was joined by millions of other Italian 
workers this October and November. 

In Italy, 45 major labor contracts involving over 
three and a half million workers in metal, chemical, 
petroleum, textile and other industries are up this 
fall. Over the past few weeks well over three million 
Italian workers have joined in strikes, some for 
an hour, some for a day, some for four days, some 
locally, some regionally, some nationally. Virtually 
everything has been closed down at one time or 
another — newspapers, post offices, automobile fac- 
tories, chemical plants, cement works, steel mills, 
brick kilns and bus service. 


The short strikes, first by one group of workers, 
then by another, is the way that the Italian workers 
are conducting a general strike. The unions have 
no strike fund. Each group of workers in a par- 
ticular industry walk-out for one or two days and 
then return in order to have money to live on 
while another group goes out. 

In addition to industry-wide strikes, whole cities 
go on general strike. In the city of Bergamo, march- 
ing workers staging a city-wide strike against the 
high cost of living, occupied a bank, a factory and 
a newspaper office. 

In Rome, militants in automobiles appear daily 
in the streets and go to the Chamber of Deputies 
to wave placards complaining about high rente and 
low wages. 

The strikes, while directed against the govern- 


ment and private corporations, also point out the 
division between the union officials and < tlie rank 
and file workers. In the northern cities labor mili- 
tants have argued that the traditional unions are 
immobilized, bureaucratized pawns of the establish- 
ment. Many of the strikes have been wildcats in 
opposition to the union. 

If the union leadership is now coming to the 
front in some strikes, part of the reason may be 
their fear of a militant takeover of the strikes. 
There is also some feeling that union leadership 
is not really fighting but is waiting for the workers 
to become exhausted by the strikes and then the 
negotiators will be free to make compromises. 

With much of the union leadership reluctant 
participants at best, it is the workers by themselves 
who are carrying the fight against the government 
and private industry. 


Labor in the East 


Czechoslovakia, Russia attack 



The Czechoslovak government has threatened to 
abolish the five-day work week which was intro- 
duced in 1962. Premier Cernik and Communist 
Party Chief Husak have been urging their country- 
men to work harder and have deplored the “slack- 
ness” in many industrial plants. The government 
threatens to reinstitute Saturday work in 1970 unless 
productivity rises sharply before then. 

In opposition, workers’ meetings to discuss griev- 
ances have been scheduled in Prague, Pilsen, Os- 
troca and Brno. Worker committees are organizing 
these factory meetings without authorization from 
local Communist party organs or central trade 
union officials. 

Several locals of the 900,000-member Metal Work- 
ers Union have been agitating for work stoppage to 


protest the purge of union chairman Vlastimil To- 
man for being “anti-socialist” in the eyes of the 
government. 

Meanwhile Soviet occupation soldiers are “help- 
ing with work” by going into factories and farming 
co-operatives. In truth it is an effort to prevent 
“production slumps” and sabotage. 

Within Russia itself the Communist Party’s Cen- 
tral Committee has taken steps to stop what they 
term as low productivity and labor shortage. The 
Central Committee has announced that factory wage 
funds, out of which wages and amenities for the 
workers are provided, have been freed to be used 
as local plant managers see fit. 

What this means is that factory managers can 
get rid of “unproductive” workers and pay material 


incentives: to those willing to work faster and 
harder. Some plants have already cut the work 
force and increased productivity by such means. 

. There is a labor shortage in Russia and it is hoped 
that by cutting down on the number of workers in a 
factory, more workers will be available to go to 
other factories. 

At present many factories have to hire 50 to 60 
per cent of the labor force each year as workers 
change tljeir jobs because of dissatisfaction with 
wages and working conditions. For certain jobs 
where wages are especially low and the jo|>s un- 
pleasant, Workers cannot be found. Increasing the 
supply of labor by lowering the number of workers 
in each factory will force workers to take these 
jobs. Capitalism by any other name is still cap- 
italism. 


Freedom Notes 

JAPAN— In some 800 places throughout Japan 
there were demonstrations on Oct. 21— International 
Anti-War day. The demonstrations in which close 
to one million participated, came on the heels of the 
massive Oct. 15 Moratorium in the U.S. and were 
considered the beginning of the general offensive 
against any renewal of the Japan-U.S. mutual 
security treaty which allows U.S. bases in Japan 
and provides for the U.S. to defend Japan. 

Some 80,000 massed at an anti-war rally in 
Tokyo’s Yoyogi Park. Guerrilla battles between 
police and students took place around Tokyo’s major 
railroad station. Police boxes were attacked and 
the offices of the state-operated Japanese broad- 
casting corporation were occupied. Government of- 
fices, schools and many businesses were closed 
for the day. 


SANTO DOMINGO— Police at U. of Santo Do- 
mingo prevented a march by students to the center 
of the city. Students wanted to commemorate the 
anniversary of a clash eight years ago in Which 
the police killed several students. The demonstra- 
tion came at the beginning of the presidential cam- 
paign which has already witnessed gunfire and mass 
arrests. 

* * * 

BURUNDI— The Bahutu people are the vast 
majority in this land, but the government is dom- 
inated by the Matusi. The Bahutu are currently 
trying to overcome Watusi domination. A previous 
revolt in 1965 was put down. In neighboring Ruanda, 
the Buhutu were serfs to the Watusi until 1960 

when they overthrew them. 

* * * 

CEYLON — The minister of education and cul- 
tural affairs has moved to drop co-education and 


set up separate schools for boys and girls. It is 
absurd to give too much freedom to young people 
who cannot appreciate the value of such freedom, 
he commented, adding, “Mixed education has ruined 
Ceylonese youth.” 

* * * 

FRANCE— Former Gaullist Prime Minister 
Couve de Murville was defeated in a parliamentary 
election by Michel Rocard, a young leader of the 
left Unified Socialist Party and an activist in the 
events of May 1968. 

** * * 

RUSSIA— Dissent is evidently viewed as a se- 
vere mental disease in the Soviet Union. Yuri 
Maltev, a member of a group of Soviet dissenters 
called the Initial Group for the Defense of Civil 
Rights in the USSR, has been detained and com- 
mitted to a mental hospital. He is the fifth of 15 
in the group who have been confined. 


U. S. elections reveal both anti-war feelings and racism 


(Continued from Page 1) 

Semitism, by electing a black vice mayor and a Jewish 
mayor, two firsts for that city. 

In the Northern cities, Richard Austin “almost” won 
in Detroit, and Carl Stokes did squeak to victory again 
In Cleveland. Yet the fact remains that the highest 
number of white voters Stokes could win was 25 per- 
cent. Three-quarters of the white voters voted for the ex- 
treme “Law and Order” candidate. In Detroit, Austin 
could not win more than 18 percent of the white vote, 
even with the endorsements of everyone from the UAW 
to “Soapy” Williams. 

It was the first time a black man ever ran for 
mayor in this fifth largest city in the U.S. Both candi- 
dates were considered “moderates,” and no one accused 
his opponent, Sheriff Gribbs, of “racism.” Though he 
made crime his main issue, he avoided the “extreme” 
right-wing appearance of the losing candidates in Pitts- 
burgh and Bufalo. The black candidate refused to 
take any controversial stands — except to come out 
against the war, which Gribbs refused to do. A record 
number of voters went to the polls, and Gribbs won by 
a mere 7,000 votes. 

WHOSE VOTE LOST? 

Two days before the election, the polls showed the 
candidates neck and neck, though immediately after 
Hie primary — when a third, openly reactionary candi- 
date was soundly defeated — Austin was thought to have 
no chance of winning at all. As the working class city 
heard Gribbs sound increasingly like a police hatchet- 
man and saw the traditionally anti-labor money of the 
city going into his campaign, the picture changed. 

One poll showed clearly which groups favored 
Austin: blacks, unskilled labor, union members, women, 
the young, those with incomes under $7,000. Yet Austin 
lost the election. 

The hypocrites in the UAW leadership are blaming 
Austin’s defeat on the failure of some of the blacks — 
who had trouble getting excited about Austin — to vote. 
One auto worker had this to say: 

“Reuther is playing his old game of blaming apathy 


for his candidate’s defeat. At a special UAW conven- 
tion held right after the election, the reactionary whites 
gave him hell for spending a lot of money on Austin 
and losing, and his only response was to blame the 
small number of blacks who voted for Gribbs. He 
didn’t say a word about the great majority of whites 
who did. 

“The truth is that although the UAW endorsed 
Austin in name, it did almost nothing to support him. 
The white leadership in the locals not only failed to 
campaign actively for Austin at the plants, Which they 
do when they want a candidate to win, but didn’t even 
bother to put Austin literature in the union halls unless 
they were pressured by black members. What Reuther 
refuses to admit is that Austin lost because white labor 
was not behind him.” 

“LAW AND ORDER” 

Surprisingly, at the same time that Detroit refused 
to elect a black mayor, it changed its City Council from 
a conservative to a liberal-dominated one. Three blacks 
and three white liberals were elected to the nine-mem- 
ber body, which had previously been five-to-four con- 
servative. It was as if the white voters had said they 
were too racist to vote for the better man for mayor, 
but wanted to put in a Council that would make sure 
the city did not go too far to the right. 

In Cleveland, Mayor Stokes won re-electibn by a 
higher percentage of the white vote than in his first 
election two years ago — yet it was still only 25 percent. 
At the same time, the drop in black registration by 
10,000 this year reflects his failure to improve the city 
during his first term in office. The fact that his oppo- 
nent was an out and out reactionary surely helped 
Stokes in that working-class city. It appears that where 
“law and order” candidates were blatantly right-wing, 
such as in New York, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, and Buffalo, 
enough white voters overcame their racism to defeat 
them. But where “law and order” took slightly more 
modified and sophisticated forms, such as in Detroit, it 
succeeded. 


That is what shows how deep the white racism is 
in this country. In the coming year the black revolt is 
sure to grow and force white America to face itself 
as Nixon plans to give the country growing unemploy- 
ment, increasing inflation, and a relentlessly continuing 
war, all at once. 

Nixon’s attacks on the opposition to all his policies 
now include the unprecedented attempt to muzzle even 
the TV networks. But with every attempt to stifle it, the 
opposition grows louder. The latest demonstration in 
Washington, D.C. was the largest protest in history in 
the nation’s capital. Those who had not been able to 
register their protest at the ballot box Nov. 3, those who 
had chosen not to vote, and those who weren’t old 
enough to cast a ballot— all voted with their feet in the 
streets of Washington and San Francisco, on Nov. 15. 
It is clear that it is there, in the streets, where the real 
battles ahead will take place. 
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WE NEED YOUR HELP 

The Nixon administration is trying to crush the 
massive anti-war movement in the U.S. But his 
greatest enemy is the working class of America. 
This is what he will try to crush above all, 

A major step is his support of the giant GE 
corporation against the GE workers. The GE strike 
is just the beginning of the workers’ battles to 
come in the year ahead. 

Agnew’s speech is just the beginning of the 
administration’s attempt to crush freedom of 
the press. 

The pages of News & Letters must be kept 
open for workers to speak for themselves. We 
can’t continue without your help. Send your con- 
tribution to: 

NEWS & LETTERS 
415 Brainard, 

DETROIT, MICH. 48201 




